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THSSE PAGES 

are re»ffectMl5 JBetitcateti 

TO 
THAT GENEROUS AND FAR-SIGHTED SHIPOWIJBB, 

OP UPTON jItANOB AND WINDEBMEPB, 

AS A MARK OF RESPECT. 

HE WAS 

THE FIRST TO SEND THE POOR EMIGRANT ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

* AT A CHEAP RATE BY STEAMER ; 

AND ALSO 

THE FIRST TO SEND STEAMERS TO IRELAND 

TO TAKE ON BOARD POOR PASSENGERS, 

THEREBY SPABING THEH THE EXPENSE AITB HISEBT 
OP AN EXTRA CHANNEL VOYAGE ; 

BY THE ArTHOB, 

A SAILOR. 
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MEMO. 



The public, not knowing better, may accuse the writer of 
''Ocean Waves'' of having taken hints from Mr. Plimsoll,. 
but he wishes to inform them that he was the first to write on 
overloaded vessels, about eight years ago. 

Mr. Plimsoll took his key and information &om the book,. 
" All About Ships," and took the credit to himself as welL 

All the good that Mr. Plimsoll has disseminated in his book 
was obtained from a work of the present writer, all the blunders 
and mistakes are his own. 

Mr. Plimsoll's agitation has done good, if in no other respect, 
in obtaining a Eoyal Commission, and proving that his accusa- 
tions were unfounded and his remedies impracticable. 

A Sailor, and 

Author op " All About Ships," &o. 
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THE OCEAN WAVES. 

TKAVELS BY LAND AND SEA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OCEAN WAVES. — ^%VHAT THEY DO, HOW THEY DO IT,. 
AND WHY THEY DO SO MUCH DAMAGE ; LOOKING AT 
THEM FROM A SAILOR-POINT OF VIEW. 

It may not be necessary to mention here, because it 
is 80 well known, how beautiful a river, a lake, or a sea 
is in appearance when it is smooth, and even when 
there is a ripple on the water ; it appears so inviting* 
(especially in hot weather) that every one of us seems to- 
wish to get on it ; there is something so cool, so refresh- 
ing about its appearance, that you think you could livQ. 
on it and be happy always. " I do love the water so," is 
an expression that has fallen from the lips of many,. 
and those who have uttered those words meant what 
they said ; but, while they were so speaking, they pro- 
bably did not call to mind what that smooth sea could do 
when ruffled by a heavy gale of wind ; and still wlotc 
what it woidd do when disturbed by a hurricane ; and 
still ftirther, what terrible powers it had when its waves 
were sent rolling along by the same wind blowing 
hundreds of miles away to windward. Too many of us 
look at it and admire its exq\iisite beauty, and, tempted 
by its placid coolness, vwiture on it without tjiinking 
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much where we are going, and what risks we are about ^ 
to run. Some go on the water in ignorance, some are 
fool-hardy and chance it, and others must go for a 
living ; too many go knowing well tfafit they aae running 
a terrible risk^ — from the captain to the cabin boy they 
are peidiaps poos — ^the former wiih. a large family to ' 
support ; he cannot afford to say that he will not go ; if 
he does, his bread is lost, some one else is soon found to 
supersede him. The dangerous ship puts to sea, perhaps 
by — almost a miracle she arrives safely, and the poor 
fellow who refused to go has lost his berth and his 
reputation, and his lot is to go, perhaps, as mate, and 
perhaps, before the mast again. The small boys and 
odiers will go because a captain can be found to go. 

For the present, however, my business is, as I note 
above, witii the ocean waves, what they do, and how tliey 
do tft I was writing of the inviting, smooth sea^ when 
there was scarcely a ripple on it. I must now ask my 
readers to watch it as the breeze freshens, and the dark 
blue takes the place of the dull green,, and the* small 
waves begin to run and try to break, but cannot^ because 
the wind is not yet stpong enough ; but as the wind 
gradually freshens^ the tops of the small waves com^ 
mexiee what sailors call to " spit. " Then, as* the- breeae 
strengthens more and mor«, the waves run on, getting^ 
larger, and begin to show their litiie white tops with a 
tiny mitoof fitoth tumbling over from their small' height, 
and tho white disappears, and another wave comes aft«r 
it and does the same sort of thing. But these waves 
keep on inereasing in size, so gradtmlly that you Giaa 
scarcely discern that they are getting big aaxd heavy. 
Standing on the shore the small wave runs playfall)r up 
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the beach; yon may put yotir foot downr^tor/dicii^pbiciift^id 
you see it ooming, and yon may take it av^a^i&^imotir// 
save your foe* from getting wet^ and youaBLagrq^a^mtibui;. 
it so, and it<i8^ very pleasmg sight to the^eye,':. Ytiib/{ 
may stand a&d^ watch a boat that is^ perhjopsi ondioiedi' 
a short dista&oe from the shord, and wMcb^has.^faasQf t 
hitherto laying still. As the breeze freshezis sdxej|ei^nfi>i 
to move slightly, she gets head to wioA, raiiidV'.aA thft.:!.: 
waves grotCy she begins to pitch, and shedwnghtBOB-hec'^ 
mooring aS' the* waves begin io curl ay^srf^at^iiimrtaps^: 
as above mentioned, they strike the boat's Ikiwandiiaaka' 
splashes against it: And now> while yoJik:am.^pb3i^mg 
with the waves with your feet, you find therfroomafonfi 
quicker) and < the little boat has a quick motion ;: and 
while you* ar« looking at her yo« feelia;liabtfeisi^ 
And the waves- are getting' higher amslt higher tmr 
the wind freshens^ and the wind is fresheniikgi:.^adually. 
You go down to the beach andifeel ineliaedftcph^ with: ^ 
the waves, which are rolling in quicker afterteach other,.. 
and you find' you have to be more nimble. tiianifarfor^ 
OF you will ^ getf your feet wet. You notice -tibb little k. 
boat is pitching more, and the water is sphahihgc m<sare< 
against each bow. You have all along notlfied?Ja^t lo^g^T 
ship laying' in the offiiig, and at first sheWBttic^^mg; 
broad-side on to you^ bttt now she has swung'^stem^on^. 
and her flags, that were (when you first*. went to. ^tlue: 
beach) hanging down, are now blowing out at their full. . 
lOTtgth. Btit the ship is not like the boat, pitohinigiaiidi. 
rolling about. She seems as steady as a lam^qaost; 
although the waves are getting stronger, anditheir topfr- 
have aheavieDr foam on them every few nrinuteBi. 

The sky had hitherto been clear^ in faot^^itiwastav 
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beautiful .kutninn day, and everything seemed fair, and 
you were in a . good, kindly, and happy way of feeling ;. 
andj still j(PtL watched the sea as it rose to a greater 
height, and yoii noticed the large ship, not long ago as 
steady a»! a laanppost, had now begun to have a kind of 
motion, not.xDlling, but pitching. Then a boat came 
round from the pier, with three men in her. They 
came and>3mt one of the three into the little boat, and 
while they were putting him into the little boat three 
other men came running al^ng the beach. He in the 
small boat puUed up her anchor, and the other two 
pulled away to the pier again. The one man having 
pulled np the ianchor and placed it down in the bottom 
of the boat, he put one of the oars over the stem, and 
steered her before the wind to the beach, where the three 
men were standing. You noticed the easy way in 
which he managed the boat, and as soon as she touched 
the shore he jumped out, and the other three helped to- 
carry her up fer away from the water's edge, so far that 
they had -to take two or three spells, and having taken 
a spell thjey took hold of her and carried her still further^ 
You wo:Ddered why they took her so far ; you thought 
youiwould ask them why they did so — and you did ask 
tljusm^— and they said, with a shake of their heads, " We- 
arer goiiig tp have a gale to night, or we are very much 
miitaken/^ • At the same time they looked towards the 
Idrge ship, -and you could not help doing the same. You 
noticed ishe. was pitching a little, and you went down to^ 
thefasaehi again. The waves on the sea-beach shore 
came in ..'stronger, and ran ever so much further up 
than when.you first began to play with them, in fact^ 
you'Jaiad now to nin out of the way of them fast, or they 
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would catch you and wet your feet. lli^vL ago^njlopJo^ 
at the ship, and saw all the flags wejfe hayled dmf^; 
you saw also that there were men up alpft 051 tHi|B top- 
gallant mast, and in a short time you.^awithe tibkcee 
royal yards top over end all at one tiniQ; and then yqu 
saw them being lowered down, and in a short timQ they 
were out of sight. You noticed that there wore, two 
men still aloft, and they were doing something^ for 
some time after the yards were sent down. And y^u 
saw the vessel had increased her motion, aoid was pitching 
heavily; the waves were still getting -strouger aad 
higher, and the wind seemed to begin to Uqw yqu 
iibout. All of a sudden you noticed tb^fe.the aky h^ 
changed ; instead of being of a clear blue, it; had ohang^ 
to a sort of lead colour, and there had gathered, right in 
the wind^s eye, a bank of dull white ^pd grey .clouds. 
Then you saw many black specks on .the,Jxorwn, you 
^s^ondered what they were — there werp^ l^pg© number 
of them. You watched them, and you Wondj^pod tib^y 
did not attract your attention before. .And now y^u 
oould see them so plain, and there seeinedjo be mQre 
and more of them. N(Jw some of ikom ^-ppe^red larger 
than the others. You wondered what 4hey could be. 
You thought — are they spots in the cloudy ? I^o, th^y 
vrere too well defined for that. At length they became 
.quite large, and of a triangular shape. AH at oacejyou 
said to yourself, " Oh, it is a boat, they ^re all l^atsi" 
And very soon after you could see thetuU of t^L-en^^rei^t, 
and then hull after hull came in sight, until you setw 
a sort of mosquito fleet ; and, as theiy neared the pior, 
they began to shorten sail, and then toak all sail in wd 
ran into the harbour under bare pol^s, fijid/ i«jere,«Qpn 
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i>yM«tfiAfl|tti"y^ sight by the headland and the pier, 
• 4At^^fei!%n^ the harbour. On they come, one after 
•'the other, each doing the same thing with their sails, 
'Exactly in the eame spot as did the others which had 
'pteo^ded them ; and there were now hundreds in 
•sight running into the harbour, at times three and 
'four deep. 

While you -had been watching the fishing boats 
(for fishing boats they were), with their tanned sails, 
making ier the harbour, the wind had been freshening, 
the waves'had risen considerably, and again you noticed 
the men on the top-gallant mast — they were there in 
greater numbers than before; and Aortly after you 
no^ced allithree-of the top-gallant j'xirds top over end, 
and they fehortly disappeared. A quarter of an hour 
after, down went the top-gallant and royal mast ; shortly 
after'-that the lower and topsail yards were braced sharp 
up, the main and mizen to port, and the head yards to 
•^Ma^board. The wind and the sea were still increasing, 
and you could see that the large ship was pitching 
•heavily, and the surf began to break on the beach and 
ninfar up it furiously. 

' The sun by this time was getting low down in the 
west, and •almost in the direction from which the wind 
eame, it was getting near the heavy bank of grey and 
dull ^hite-^headed clouds. It had a greasy sort of 
appearance, it had a cold appearance, and seemed as if 
it ws» only giving- warmth to a sort of circle round itself. 
Below the tops of the clouds above mentioned there was 
a deep Maicik, as^black as black could be, and the sea had 
turned a sort of ^lead colour, and the evening began to 
hove an sm^al appearance. All the fishermen were in 
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port, at least, there were no more to be seen, either close 
to or in the distance. The solitary ship lay there 
plunging into the sea fearfully.^ 

The sun was now behind the bank of clouds, and the 
wind had increased to a gale ; the sea was rising higher 
and higher, and the tide had risen to about half-flood. 
And, as dusk came on, the light on the headland was 
lighted, the sea-gulls and the ship were all that were 
to be seen to seaward, and the former seemed to keep 
on the wing with difficulty, and were screeching 
fearfully. 

In order to show what the ocean wayes will do 
practically, I must transfer the reader to the scene on 
board that ship on that awful night. 

You had seen from the shore the movements made to 
make the ship snug for the night, and, when you found 
yourself on the ship's deck, you saw the people in charge 
were alarmed, the captain walking the deck, cool and 
collected, and every now and then you noticed an officer 
in uniform go to him, receive an order, and away again ; 
lights every now and then were to be seen forward, and 
over lie bows when a smooth came, but it was impos- 
sible to be over the bows at aU times, as she was pitching 
bows under every now and then. The crew, however, 
managed to get the third anchor over, and it was let go 
under foot, the order was then given to bear away the 
other two cables to the end, and at the same time to 
bear away on the third anchor. All was done in a 
quiet, seaman-like manner; no confusion, everything 
that forethought and good judgment could suggest. 
The cables were at length veered away to the end, the 
ship having 120 fathoms of cable out on each of the 
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bower anchors, and 60 fathoms on the third anchor, all, 
in that respect, that could be done. 

Still the gale was increasing in violence, and the sea 
came tumb^g in dreadfully over all and each cathead. 
You watched the cables as they stretched out far away 
ahead, each cable taking its share of the strain, when a 
tremendous roller would strike her on the bow, she 
would rise to it, at the same time getting stem- way on 
her, until the cables, as above mentioned, would bring 
her up all standing. She would then forge ahead again, 
until the bights of the chains were hanging down under 
her forefoot. So, as the gale increased, she forged ahead, 
and then ran astern again, as above mentioned. 

At this time the captain was, with a quick step, 
walking the poop deck, and every now and then feeling 
the deep-sea lead-line which was over the ship's quarter, 
in order to ascertain whether the ship was driving. 

K"ow we must have a look down below on the lower 
deck of this noble ship. 

There were 375 emigrants on board ; about 100 single 
girls, about 100 single men, and the remainder married 
couples and their families. A great many of them were 
undressed and in their berths fast asleep, in happy 
ignorance of the dangers they were in. The ship's 
bell was kept going every half-hour, and, as soon as the 
sound was out of the bell, the sound of the voices 
from forward were to be heard on the starboard cathead, 
then on the port cathead, and from the man on the 
nightheads, " AU's well." 

At length the sea became so heavy that it was impos- 
sible for the men to remain forward without a risk of 
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. being washed away, the midship look-out was ordered 
to go into the foretop, the other two were ordered into 
the fore rigging. And shortly after, the doctor was seen, 
in company with the chief officer, in the married men's 
quarters ; and their mission was to tell the married men 
to get their wives and children dressed, but on no 
account were they to leave their quarters until they were 
told ; they were to remain quiet, and leave themselves to 
the care of the captain, officers, and crew, and whatej-er 
they were told to do, to do it quietly, and above all cheer 
each other up. 

The single girls and single men were in due course 
ordered to get up and dress, but to remain in their 
quarters, alid not to leave until they were ordered, and 
to be calm and hopeful. 

Let us begin aft, and see the motley group of girls ; 
they had soon done as they were told, and were all 
dressed. In IfTo. 1 mess aft, three of them, friends, held 
each other by the hand, and with the other arm rouind 
each other's neck, their faces as pale as death, listening, 
but could hear nothing. See a few of them in a sort of 
ring, praying quietly among themselves — ^no ranting, 
no loud exclamation; some, as before stated, in quiet 
prayer, and others clinging to and loving each other. 
In the married quarters there were to be seen several 
knots of friends doing their devotions, also among the 
. single men; but all were resigned and obedient on that 
fearftd night. • 

Shortly after midnight, just as the tide had began to 
ebb, the sea rose up with inore fury than ever, and it 
now made a clean breach over the vessel, and it seemed 
as if the ship would really go down at Tier anchors. At 
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times the sea would strike her on both sides of her bow 
at once, and the spray would go far above the foretop. 
The crew were about in different parts of the deck, and 
the captain, with his first and second officers with him, 
were on the poop still. At length the order -was given 
for the look-out to lay down from aloft ; they were down 
during the first smooth. 

Shortly after this, just by the chainlocker, might have 
l%en seen a lantern en each side, and the sound of the 
hammer tapping at the pin of the shackle ; at the 
same time there were a dozen stout men watching a 
chance to get at the foretopmast staysail sheet, while 
two brave fellows are on their way out to loose it ; in 
spite of her dipping her bowsprit under almost every 
sea, they loose it and get in safe. 

The captain is heard to say to his first officer, " Go 
and look at the barometer and let me luiow if it is 
falling or rising.^' 

" Aye, aye, sir," was the cheerful reply, and he was 
soon back. " It has fallen half a tenth more since you 
set it at eight bells, sir." 

" Thank you,'' was all the captain said in answer. 

The next order was, ** Call all hands aft ; bring the 
topmast staysail halyards aft ; see everything clear of 
the chains ; when I give the word * Hoist away,* knock 
out both pins at the same time ; the second officer and two 
quartermasters aft to the helm, put it hard-a-port ; 
'carpenter, as soon as she. is before the wind, cut away 
all the lanyard of the back stays on the starboard 
Bide." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

The captain was now on the break of .the poop, with 
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speaking trumpet in hand. He watched the ship's head 
until he saw her give a yaw to port. The order was then 
given, " Hoist away the foretopmast staysail, knock out 
both pins at the bower anchors, and slip the third chain. 
Now's your time, my lads, she is casting the right 
way." All was done in a very few seconds, the ship 
was free from her chain and began to ride over the sea 
easy, in fact, she was all adrift in the hurricane, and 
on a lee-shore. 

The storm or hurricane was at its worst, the sea nm- 
ning mountains high, it needed all the nerve of a 
British seaman to keep the command of that ship in 
hand, as weU as to keep the command of the crew. But 
the orew knew their captain as well as their officers 
to be good sailors, and for that reason, and being 
good sailors themselves, they respected and obeyed 
their superiors. As above mentioned, the foretopmast 
staysail was set, the chains were all shipped, and the 
ship was adrift on a leenshore. No one on board knew 
what the captain's plans were ; he kept his own counsel, 
and all were ready to obey him. His first object was to 
get the ship before the wind. He had long before 
spotted the place where to run her ashore, and his first 
desire was to run her as high and dry as it was possible ; 
therefore, as soon as the ship's head was pointed to the 
beach, several rockets were sent off in quick succession, 
amd the moment they lighted up the fearful sky a 
blazing fire appeared on the beach. 

" Send the second officer aft with me to the helm," 
was the next order. 

" He is th«re .already." 

" Where's the chief officer P" said the captain. 
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"Here am I, sir," was the reply from tie officer 
named, who was close to him. 

'*I am going to the helm, take charge, and see* the 
lanyards of all the starboard backstays cut, as well as 
the after shrouds ; only leave the four foremast shrouds 
last, and take care to get all hands aft on the quarter, 
iis the masts are sure to fall to port forward." All was 
<lone as the captain desired, and by the time it was done, 
tlie ship was rushing on at a terrible rate towards 
the place where the fire had been lit by the people on 
shore. On, on went the noble ship, and fast as she was 
^oing, the tremendous heavy sea would catch her, strike 
her hard on the stem, and send her on still faster. 
That sea would pass her and go foaming and roaring 
iiway in front, which would make the noble ship's bow 
dip down into the hollow and send the foam far away in 
front of her. " Send the doctor down below, and teU 
the people to prepare for a shock, and not to be frightened. 
All hands who wish it may drop down the skylight," 
the captain called out. By this time the ship was 
getting into broken water, and the scene was something 
fearful. " Let go the helm, and hold on for your lives," 
said the captain, being the last to let go himself. 

The next moment one of the crests of the waves 
lifted the ship forward, and now the whole of the people 
who were on deck had mustered aft on the starboard 
side of the poop, and the next moment the ship's bow 
dropped into the hollow of the sea, still going on at a 
ibarful rate, stem on to the beach. She was obliged 
to stop, but the masts did not — ^they went, as the 
captain wished them, all three of them right over the 
port bow. 
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The tremendous shock of the ship being brought up all 
standing when going at the rate of twelve miles per 
hour, and the crash of all three masts going over the 
bow at once, together with the roaring of the breakers, 
was something fearful. 

It was at this time the poor people could not bear it 
any longer; some began to call out, "Oh, save my 
child — for God's sake, save my child !" others, " Oh, let 
us up, let us up V* and others, "Where is the captain, 
is he safe P" By this time the vessel had turned broad- 
side on to the sea, and had a strong list towards the beach, 
and every heavy sea that struck her went flying right 
over her deck towards the beach. Now the screams and 
panic below were awful ; all the poor girls were huddled 
together in a heap as close as any flock of sheep could 
be, and the married ones were all clasping their children 
to their hearts, and seemed as if they were determined 
to die together. 

The sea was still flying over the ship fearfiiUy, and 
the panic became more and more fearful. Some began to 
tear th6 long hair out of their heads; some began 
to threaten to put their children out of misery at 
once, and the single men began to call out loudly to bo 
allowed to go on deck, and threatened to burst open the 
companion. The screeching, the crying, the begging, 
and the imploring was terrific, and still the sea was 
hammerJQg up against her starboard side incessantly, 
every clap of which made the timber in the ship 
tremble from forward to aft. 

The noise and confiision down below became so great 
that it was pitiful, and more than those on deck could 
stand. ■ At length the captain, who was lashed to the 
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rail on. tlie starboard quarter, with the doctor^ and several 
others of the crew, called out^ ^' Let us go down and com- 
fort the poor things,, the j! have been very patient; 
follow me,. doctor, when, there is. a smooth/' and with 
these words he disengaged himself from his lashings 
and in a moment he lifted up the' skylight and slipped 
down, and th^ doctor and the chief officer followed him 
very quickly. The scene below was something pitiM ; 
the poor girls were all huddled up together,, as before 
mentioned, their faces as pale as deatii, and- whenever 
the sea struck the ship, they, &re and aft, gave a 
most fearful groan — at least some groaning,, and some 
screaming fearfully^ 

The moment iiiey saw the captain drop down amongst 
them a charm seemed to come over them ; they looked 
him hard in the £&ce, and putting their clotted and 
matted hair from over* their ey.es, they called out 
(many of them in one breath), "" There is the captain !" 
and they were all silent again. 

The captain, still holding, on to the stanchions, by 
wJiich he had slipped dowuj said, " My good girls, you are 
all saved, be as good now as you were all through the 
danger ; the ship is on the beach, the tide is fast leaving, 
her; be comforted, you are safe." 

They were too grateful to. reply, there was a dead 
silence amongst them. " Once more, girls, I beg.of you 
to be composed; you are,. I assure you, saved. Now,, 
doctor, let u» g^ to the married people." They were in 
much the same condition as the single girls,, but were 
soon comforted ; and. the single men, by that time,. had 
been told that the ship, would soon be left higL and 
dry. At that time there were many hundredsr o£ 
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people Qiutha bea^cliL, with torch-lights in their hands^. 
scoiQ.as fiaur out as thay dare go> with a string of others 
holdiog: each others hasids^ until the cuter one was up 
ta his chin in the water^ all oaUiiig' out, '' Don't attempt 
tole8¥a the ship, you will be able to land easily in an 
h«ur <wr.two.V 

Wonder&il was the change amongst the poor people . 
bektw a£l»r the captain left them ;. they listened, every 
sea. became weaker^ and they believed the captain ; he 
had. said lixey were saved. 

The seflr was still hammering against the ship, but not 
so heavily as before. The women began to put their 
children down, and to look about them.* The ship 
was laying over on her bilge, and it was difficult to walk 
about,, or to get up to the other side, and every now and 
then a:sea wocdd hit the ship hard, and make her tremble 
all over ; : but somehow they did not seem to care about 
it, after what the captain had said. The single girls 
hxtd separated from each other, and some of them began 
to put their hair straight, as* well as they could, and 
gradually to arrange their dress. They appeared 
to forget the sea, as each succeeding one seemed to hit 
lesfthardthan the other. And so they became composed, 
and some of them got into their berths, and, without 
intending to do so, fell into one of those sweet sleeps 
that only they who are in good health, and, who are 
quite exhausted, can enjoy thoroughly. 

The hazy grey of the morning broke about a quartec 
past five, the revolving Hght on the headland still 
threw its rays fax and wide out to sea, and on the 
headland, on the opposite side of the bay, as well as on- 
the wrecked ship in the bight,.and on. the beach, aU was 
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life; all the inhabitants of the two towns close bjr 
were down to lend a hand — carriages, cabs, vans, carts 
of every conceivable kind were there to help. Several 
ropes had been made fast to the ship from the shore, and 
having been well secured, large baskets were fixed on 
the ropes, into which two grown-up persons could get 
at one time. The women who had children were 
ordered to get in first with their children, then the 
girls, then the men, until they were all landed. Several 
surgeons, and one or two very eminent physicians^were 
on the spot, ready to care for the sick or hurt, but 
fortunately there were none — they were all well the 
moment they put their foot on shore. 

As the morning sun rose over the hills that kept it 
out of sight of the shipwrecked people in the bay on 
that memorable morning, a queer sight presented itself. 
There lay the noble ship, not much shattered; there 
lay her mast imder the port, or inside bow, a real 
wreck in every sense of the word. Many of the 
passengers or emigrants had accepted the kind invi- 
tation of the good-hearted townspeople, and had gone 
away with them to .get something to eat. A fire had 
been made on the beach, and coffee was being made for 
those who cared to take it ; everything was done to 
save things belonging to the ship, and all the passengers* 
luggage was safely landed. 

That afternoon, at four o'clock,^ a letter signed by 
the whole of the passengers and emigrants was received 
by the captain, to the effect that they would be glad 
to see Turn that evening, so that they might, in a body, 
thank him for his brave conduct in saving their lives 
from such a fearful hurricane. The address was 
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written, and it included the officers and the crew for 
their brave and manly conduct during one of the 
heaviest hurricanes that ever blew. 

The captain, the officers, and the crew were much 
affected at the kind addf ess, and several speeches that 
were made after the reading of it. 

It, as a matter of course, devolvea on the captam to 
thank them for the kind manner in which they had 
addressed him, but, at the same time, he said — 

"I can assure you it is not me, or my ship's company 

you have to thank, it is the good ship. She is sixteen 

years pld, she has been faithfully built and well fastened, 

and has always been well found. Had it been your 

misfortune to have been in one of those steamers built 

during the last ten years, or in some* of those rotten 

old ships which are sent to «ea out of repair, ill found, 

deeply loaded, as they very often are in these days, she 

would have foundered at her anchors ; or if they had 

slipped their chains, as I did, and beached their ship, 

the very first bump would have sent her into pieces, 

and nine out of ten of you would have been drowned ; 

but, thanks to the owners, I knew I had a good ship 

under my feet, I saw she would go down at her 

anchors if I held on, I was siire the owners would 

rather that the ship should be sacrificed than so many 

lives; and for my own sake, as well as for yours, I 

determined to beach her, and I felt sure of success, 

as it has tu^ed out. I can assure you, my friends, there 

are often many jmistakes made about losing ships. 

The captains often get the credit of losing shijJs, when 

it is really the case that the ships lose themselves. 

Many vessels are built to sell to the imderwriters, a 

c 
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aale whicli is well known in certain circles as a salt 
water sale. Gtood ships are often sacrificed through 
being oyerloaded^ and had onr ship been deejier in the 
water than she wa% I dare not have run her on shore, 
and she would most certainljr have foundered at her 
anchors. You have had, all of you, a. lesson of what 
the sea waves can do — ^the enormous power they have 
over everything that is made fast in among them, and 
how they will rule over anything that ia nearly a& 
heavy as they are. Note how they threw our noble 
ship nearly out of their reach for next tide. 

^'I feel that I cannot conclude these remarks* without 
thanking you all, on behalf of all belonging to the ship,, 
for the &ith. you k^t in us during a hurricane such a& 
I hope w« shall not any of us ever meet again ; and we 
all have reason to thank God we were in a good, sound,, 
honest ship, one not intended to be lost ; but she is lost, 
and it cannot be helped." 

Having watched, as you did, the waves qtring, in 
the course of a few hours, from being as smooth as a 
pond, you, had a good opportunity of seeing what they 
can do to a ship riding at anchor when she is caught 
in an open roadstead. You saw what they did do, and 
how they did it, and you never ^will forget how that 
noble ship, old as she was, buffetted against that fearful 
hurricane until she nearly went down at her anchors, 
good as she was»\ Is it, then, at all surprising that 
either the rotten ships that are allowed to get out of 
repair become more rotten, and then are deeply laden, 
or the new and weak things, neither more nor less than 
coffins, should be missing after one of these fearful 
hurricanes? You only noticed what was going on with 
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a slup, and m noble ship too, at trndKori had she^ however, 
had a good offing aad plenty of sea room, she would 
have weathered out any such hurricane ; but as it was, 
she was caught, and the captain did his best. 

Now let us see what was going on at sea amongst 
the different crafts that were on other parts of the 
coast. 

Haying watched the wares taking complete charge 
of one shipy let the reader follow you to a vessel in 
another roadstead. She was at anchor as regards the 
headland, and^the positimt of her anchorage in a v^ry 
similar position to the plaoe^ whore the emigrant ship 
lay; but she was not a wooden ship, nor had she 
emigrantson board. She was an. iron screw steamer, 
one of the buiW* of 1870. She was loaded with a 
general cargo, and was bound fiiriChina, and;intended 
to pass through the Suez Oanal. Seeing, however, that 
the weather had a threatening appearance^ and the 
barometer ftdling fast, she took refuge in this road- 
stead, and as the evening c«ne on, just as was the case 
with the emigrant -ship^ they were seen from the shore 
to be making pr^arations £ot' the worst ; it was jdain 
that they intended to ride out the gale at anchor; and 
just as dusk was Betting in, it was plain alsothat she had 
her steam ready, and by the slight alteration of the 
position of the vessel for a short time, it was easily to 
be seen by a practical eye tiiat those on board were 
moving her, and, as before stated, taking every pre- 
caution for- the worst. 

In the same way, as in the other roadstead, as the 
wind increased so did the sea, and those on board the 
steamer were on the alert ; and as it became necessary. 
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the chains on both anchors were veered away until the 
whole of the chain w:as out, and when the wind had 
increased to a gale, it seemed that the steamer would 
ride it out^ although she had begun to take large 
quantities of water over the bow ; in fact, she was so 
sharp in the bow, both imder and above the water, that 
she did not rise much to it, but seemed to go rather 
under and through it. At this time, as I have said 
above, the wind had only risen to a gale, and although 
the vessel was not making very good weather of it, 
still she was not making very bad. However, every 
one was kept on deck at his post, and there were only 
a few passengers on board, and they were cabin pas- 
sengers; among them were several ladies, some of whom 
had their husbands on board, and others who were on 
their way to their parents in China. Perhaps there 
were twenty passengers altogether, besides a crew of 
about fifty, all told. 

As the hours rolled on, so did the sea increase to a 
great height, and the order was given for all hands to 
remain on deck, and to batten everything down forward. 
This was done by watching a chance between the 
smooths, as the sea was at times making a clear breach 
over the steamer. At this stage there might be seen on 
the quarter-deck of that vessel a group of five persons ; 
they were, respectively, the captain, the first, second, 
and third officer, and the chief engineers. The captain 
was the first to speak, and his words were : 

"Well, what do you think of this, do you think she 
will hold on?" 

The reply from the second officer was : " I, think, if 
it comes much worse, she will go down with us." 
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" Well, said the other, What would you do P " 

At the same time, turning to the engineer, the 
captain said, 

" Do you think she woxdd steam out ? " 

" Yes, sir, I think so, if you can only manage to keep 
her end on to it." 

"But,** replied the captain, "that is impossible, as 
thereisareef of rocksrunningout right a-head; we should 
have the sea and wind about three points on the bow." 

At that moment a tremendous heavy dark mass was 
seen a head ; all the hands seemed to have caught sight 
of it at once, and, as if it had occurred to every one at 
the same moment, all hands with one accord made a 
spring into the rigging, some on each side of the main 
rigging, some into the mizen rigging, on both sides, 
others on top of the bottoms of the boats, which were 
bottom up oh the skids, the passengers all being 
below, and every companion and skylight battened 
down, with only the ventilators left open, which were 
far above the deck. 

Before they had time to take a good hold of the rig- 
ging the terrific mass of blue water had touched the 
bow. It was quite clear that it was a blind breaker ; it 
had walled up to a height of about forty feet, and just 
as it touched the bow, it was plain to be seen that it was 
about to break at that moment. The voice of the cap- 
tain was heard to say, "Hold on well ; if she stands this, 
she will stand anything." Just as the word " anything" 
had been uttered, instead of a dark mass, the whole of 
the ship was lit up by the awful breaking of this heavy 
sea ; it appeared to be within a foot or two of being as 
high as the fore-yard, and the fearful grandeur of the 
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flcene as- it fell down on the- staamer's deck was fiK)me- 
tibtkig indescribable. As I have said before, the entire 
ship was lit up by the white foani; intermixed^ as it wa8> 
with millions of phosj^oric 'sparks. That gvaod but' 
awful sight only lasted an instant, when, with a tre- 
mendous clash, it fell down on the forecastle-deck, and 
oame roaring and rushing aft as if it were puisiied from 
behind by ten thousand other seas. The next moment the 
ship was entirely out of sight, not a vestige of her 
hull to be seen above. In another m(»nent there was 
felt by those in the rigging a sort of iirembling motion, 
and all of a sudden. the engme-room skylight made its 
appearance, the &re*companion, then the after-com- 
panion, rand, finally, the ship's deck with aiot a single 
thing left on it. The several heaps of coal, the heavy 
packages of cargo, the several tanks, the sheep pen, 
the two tiers of casks, deck cargo tibat was lashed on 
each ^side of the deck, the galley, the deck-house, the 
donkey-engine, thecranes— everything gone, includiog 
most of the bulwark. The difference in the appearance 
of the ship when she cam^e up from under water asto- 
nished all, but the way she behaved afterwards was 
almost incredible. 

The first word from the captain was, ^^Down on 
deck, some of you, and see how they are below. She 
will ride better . now.'' The weight on deck that she 
ridded herself of must have been about three hundred 
tons, and perhaps. fifty tons of water had found its 
way down below. 

The sea was still running vexy high, but the differ- 
ence in th^ way the steamer met the eeaand rode over 
it was wonderftd ; instead of beiug dragged through it 
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by the cbain cables, she would olimb oyer it, and al- 
tbougb she stQl took some water on deok, there was no 
difficolty in keeping to work. 

It was found tiiat agood deal of ike water went down 
.into the engine-room, and a quantity had made its way 
into the oabin, but all fear of the ship foundering now 
had passed out of the mind of everybody. It was, as the 
captain said, "If she stands that, she will stand 
anything." 

They were now able to lift the skylight and get down 
below ; the passengers had been very much alarmed, 
but when they saw the skylight open, and two or three 
men jump on to the cabin table, all their fear seemed 
to leaTe them, and although they had to keep on the 
tables out of the water that was washing about on the 
cabin deck, they soon became jolly, especially when 
they were told that the steamer had been made sea- 
worthy by meims of an ocean wave that took overboard 
all the superfluous stuff from forward to aft, and made 
a proper sea-boat of her. 

As the tide began to make down along the coast, the 
wind decreased, and the sea-&ll not being dangerous, 
it soon became more like a ground swelL The fires in 
the engine-room were not out, and steam being at hand, 
die vessel was soon pumped out. 

As the day broke the next morning there were 
thousands of people gathered on the beach to see what 
had become of the iU-fated steamer, and when the 
signal on board was run up which denoted. Ail w^ on 
boardy the cheers and shoutings were heard plain enough, 
and many of tibie crowd could be seen dandng and 
jumping for joy. 
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You saw the small fishing boats run in and take shelter 
during the storm ; they laid in harbour safe duriu^ 
that fearful hurricane. Who knows the sufferings that 
are going on out in the iar away sea, such a distance 
from the shore that they dare not run for it, because 
they feel sure they will not reach it in daylight, there- 
fore they have to heave too and hope for better weather^ 
and if their craft is stout, staunch, and strong, and in 
every way fitted for the voyage, or for the duty she has 
to perform, she will live through it in all probability. 

In a gale or hurricane such as you have seen there 
are many vessels nevep intended to be out in it, but woe' 
be unto them if they are caught, — they have to heave 
their craft too, and must trust to Providence, because 
the ocean waves will do what they like with a small 
craft, when the wind is at force of 11 or 12, which means a 
hurricane. It must not be understood that because the- 
vessel is small that she is more dangerous than a large- 
one, because that is not the case; the ocean waves can- 
not hit a light object hard. In order that the above- 
mentioned waves should hit anything hard^ that object 
must be nearly as heavy as the water, or the water 
cannot get a fair hit at it. That Vill account for the 
foundering of so many of the overloaded, narrow, grain- 
laden steamers. They have, as a rule, two peculiar faultsi 
one is, that they are nearly as heavy as the ocean waves, 
and they are so low that if the body of a wave meets 
them in the midships, their midships are responsible 
for the floatingof both ends; therefore, instead of rising 
to the sea which takes her in midships, she sinks down 
into it until her ends get a bearing on the water; then,, 
if a wave gets hold of her at one end, she tries to rise 
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at that end — ^perhaps there might be a wave at the other 
end— ^^if so, the said wave at either end will itj to lift 
her, but finds it cannot, there being nothing to take 
hold of, the vessel being so thoroughly submerged 
by the weight of her cargo ; therefore the waves, not 
having anything to take hold of, to recompense for the 
midship section that is for the moment out of water, has 
to sink into the water, and it then flows on to the deck, 
and the residtis that the vesselbecomesmore unseaworthy 
and sluggish than ever ; the waves play about her like 
they do about a half- tide rock, but with this difference : 
the half-tide rock has a foundation, the overloaded 
ship has perhaps a mile of water under her, the waves 
have a great length to hit at, and they hit hard at any- 
thing that is nearly as heavy as the water itself; the 
waves will run along, and they will curl up and break, 
and- anything that is lighter than they are will give 
way to them \mtil the greater force of them is spent ; 
then the craft will rise on the top of them, and sink 
down into the hollow unhurt, and perhaps with a dry 
deck — ^that is what the waves do from a sailor's point of 
view, and this is h^w they do it. 

We will suppose one of those long, straight-bowed, 
iron steamers, grain loaded, and very deep, passes 
through the Gulf of Gibraltar, rounds Cape St. 
Vincent, and when she gets off the mouth of the Bay 
of Biscay she falls in with one of those heavy seas 
and a gale of south-west wind, a gale that has been 
blowing for many days— ruot a local wind, but a wind 
that is piling up the sea right over the other side of 
the Atlantic, and sending the heaviest over towards 
the mouth of the Bay of Biscay, and into the chops of 
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the English and St. George's Chaimels — a pretty sort of 
tool, oae of these deeply-laden, weakly-built ships 
is to meet such seas. Perhaps it meets her right aft, 
or perhaps on the quarter, and when she dips her stem 
down the sea gets on board of her as easily as if she 
were built to scoop up water ; then when the sea is on 
the quarter, and she rolls toward it, it gets in in great 
lumps. Then, again, these heavy seas perhaps, after 
getting in over the stem, or over the quarter, run 
along the wall side of these coffin-built vessels ; they 
moimt up — ^rather the vessel (as above mentioned) 
settles down into the body of the wave, and iJxe top of 
it flows over the rail on to the deck — that is how they 
do it. 

Before finishing this chapter I wish to show over 
again, why they do it. They do it because the vessels 
are built long, lean, and narrow ; because they have 
not sufficient over-hang above the Hne to which they 
are loaded ; it is because the bow is built straight up and 
down; there is no flange to throw the water away or to 
lift the ship ; in &ct, as I have said before, there is 
nothing above water for the sea to take hdd of, and 
nothing to throw it off; — that is why it goes on board. 
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CHAPTER n. 

NEW SHIPS OF THE INMAJT LINE, THEIR BUILD, THE 
WORK THEY ARE DOING, ETC., ETC. 

A STROLL in the middle of November, ^ wet day, the 
gromid saturated, of Bourse, the hedgerows .having on 
them many rain-drops ibut jio leaves, and no wind' to 
blow thffln off, therefore they hang there until tiiiey 
become so heavy that when they did fall they would 
fall with a -splash, and .another rain-drop would soon 
gather en the same branch, ^get large and too heavy to 
hang on, and iall.in its turn. 

One of those November mornings, when the atmo- 
sphere in the room was too stuffy to stay in it, because 
you were compelled to keep a large fire to keep away 
the damp, or rather to dry it up, as it came in through 
every crevice, under the door, over the top of it, and, 
in feet, everywhere it could get through. Every- 
body knows what November in England means — ^it 
means wet, and most of the days are soaking wet. If 
you go out« and if you stop in a stuffy, choky, hot room, 
the feeling makes you cross ; you don^t care tp show 
that you are vexed, especially if there is anyone you 
love about, because it may give them pain, and you say 
to yourself, " What is the use of giving anyone pain if 
it can be avoided," so you make up your mind to go out 
and have a walk, and you think to yourself the further 
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go you away the further you will have to come back 
again ; and you iMok also that it is better that disagree- 
able people should be out of the way — and away you go 
for your walk, and, notwithstanding that it is by no 
means what most people would call nice weather, still 
you think it is very proper weather indeed for disagree- 
able people^ and you were content to go out, and after 
you had been in the rain a little while you did not 
mind it much — ^nay, more, you rather liked it, you 
thought it ever so much better than the close, stu% 
room, and you made up y'our mind to have a long walk 
notwithstanding the moist weather. 

Birkenhead is one of those places that, for some 
reason or other, has been made large, and after having 
been made large, it has been kept small. It has been 
made large by means of the best and largest dock in the 
world for shipping, and everything adapted for their 
convenience, and ample room for any deficiency that 
may be discovered in days to come ; but from some ftmny 
course or other the ships don't go there, they go and 
squeeze themselves up in comers on the other side of 
the Mersey. Tou would wonder how they managed to 
get there, in fact they seem to have been warped into 
places they were measured for, and they all fit their 
places so well, that very smart fellows are kept (who 
are known to be skilled in moving vessels) to get them 
out an A in, and as they are now building ships so long, 
especially steamships, some of them won't fit at all, so 
they let them lay out in the stream of the Mersej'- 
sooner than let them go into the great float at Birken- 
head, although at times one ship breaks adrift and sinks 
another, which would not have happened had the vessels 
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been docked ; and as you walk along by the side of the 
great float you cannot Help wondering why it is so 
empty. Still you walk along, and as you do so you 
get fresh, and you wonder why Birkenhead is walled 
out from the docks, so that for a long distance you 
cannot get into them, and when you do, you have to go 
such a long way to get out of them. 

However, on you go, and you cannot help admiring 
the spirit of enterprise that has at some time or other 
existed in some who have taken an interest in the real 
commercial welfare of both sides of the commercial 
river of the world. Tou see the large graving docks, 
the engine-room, the chain-testing establisWent, and 
all the first-rate appliances for import and export com- 
merce, and wondered why th6y were not more used. 

A green lane is one of the last places in the world 
most people would think of turning into to walk along 
for pleasure on such a day, especially when the mud in 
the road and on the footway was plentiful; and if you 
would persist in walking along that green lane, there 
was no getting out of the mud — ^but still you did go on, 
because you saw a very pretty church some distance 
up the lane, and you thought you would like to have a 
look at that, and as it had the appearance of being a 
very cosy place, you thought a walk round it would re- 
pay you for going there ; so on you went, and was soon 
up to it, and you found yourself looking over a fence 
into* a graveyard, where there were many tombstones, 
all well cared for, and you wondered to yourself* who 
they all had been that were laid there, and how soon 
those who put them there woxdd follow. The day was 
dull, and looking at the neat little graveyard made you 
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feel dully and you fdl into deep thought^ and just a 
little about your own futuxe paasel through your mind, 
and you concluded youhad yeey nuich tOifae thankful 
for ; and the sight of that church and that graveyard 
put some very proper thoughts into your mind, and 
made you think of dear Old England's institotions. 

You had forgotten thai the weather was-oeld as you 
stood thinking, until the very tips of your hair at the 
back of your head became quite wet, and as yoisi tamed 
your head round ihey touched your neck, and the feel- 
ing was uncomfortable, so you said to yourself^ '^ What 
is the use of standing hereP'* and then yousaid, ^'Where 
shall I goi^" at the same time, turning rounds you saw 
a large house on the top of a hill not very far o£^ and 
what attracted your attention most was that there was 
a high flagstaff on the very top of the house, and a flag 
was hoisted, and it was moving lazily in thei light 
breeze that was blowing up there. You thought to 
yourself, " That seems the dwelling of some man of note, 
I will go and have alook at it ;" and you walked slowly 
on, wondering what sort of a flag it was, and what it 
was flying there for, and while you were thus thinking 
you heard footsteps behind you ; on looking round you 
saw a man with a leather case in his hand. You con- 
tinued to walk slowly and he soon overtook you, and 
you asked him if he knew whose house that was with 
the flag flying over it. He said, " Yes, sir, that's my 
master's house ; " you said, " Who is your master P " he 
replied, "Mr. Imnan;" you said to him, "Do you 
mean Mr. Inman, the eminent shipowner P " "Yes, sir," 
was his reply. You then made up your mind to go and 
have a look at it, as you had just crossed the Western 
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Ocean in one of liis ships, and, having taken particular 
notice as to how hia vessels were conducted, you made 
up yourmind you would have a good look at his house. 

Upton Manor is the dwelling of the genil^man who 
was the first to undertake to carry emigrants to America 
by steam at chea^ rates ; for that reason I take the liberty 
of singling him; out for the express purpose of showing. 
how the steaimhips progressed after he first threw the 
steerage open to the poorest of traveUers. 

Everybo(fy knows what it is likely to he on board of 
a sailing ship. When you have taken your passage at a 
cheap rate the vessel must take a large number to make 
it pay her, anck the food dealt out was salt pork, salt 
beef, salt fish, and strained water for cofiTee. Two monihs> 
and sometimes ten weeks, was the time it took to get 
across the AtUntie ; being becalmed or battering againat 
a heavy gale was what you had to expect in those day«. 

Reverting, however, to XTpton Manor> you went on, 
and ^ter walking about half«a-mile along the green 
lane you came to a pair of gates ; they were wide qpen^ 
and that seemed to say, ^'You are welcome in here> 
stranger." But the first pair of gates were the side or 
back entrance into the grounds, and on to the out- 
houses ; you pass them, and after walking some distance 
round the evergreens, you came to the second gates and 
passed through them. They were also wide open. 

The weather by this time had cleared up, the rain 
had stopped falling, the sun was trying very hard to 
shine through some of the spaces between the clouda, 
and being on the top of a hill, you could take a good 
look around. 

The ground from, the house sloped down gently until 
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about half-a-mile from it, and then rose gradually up 
again, showing the villages very plainly far away, some 
sea-marks, two lighthouses. The tops of the sand-hillsare 
peeping over the grassy slope, on which many cattle are 
quietly grazing, some of them hidden behind the park, 
like clusters of trees which dot the hillsides as well as 
the valley for miles around, and every here and there 
the eye is relieved by the sight of a white building 
peeping out from among the trees which surround the 
dwelling of the well-to-do, and show clearly that they, 
like the one you are standing near, are weU-cared for 
houses. 

The whole appearance of the surrounding country 
gives one the idea of a very pretty place in the summer 
time. Most of the land far away appears to be grazing 
land, although some of it had been ploughed ; the 
greater part of the land near the house was being tilled, 
and seemed to be in a high state of cultivation. 

On entering these hospitable gates you come upon a 
hard carriage-road, which runs towards the mansion in 
a serpentine form, and as it does so it winds itself in 
aftnong cluster after cluster of evergreens, the ever- 
greens being of every shade that could be called green. 
The road itself is edged with well-mowed grass, which 
is without a weed. From this main carriage-road 
there are many smaller ones, as well as footpaths, 
winding themselves in and out from the many clusters 
of shrubs. 

Bound the two sides and the back of the house, the 
lawn is formed into several terraces, which mount up to 
the base of the house. Each of these terraces are 
ornamented with flower-stands, &c. At the foot of the 
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terraces there are many flower-beds tastefully laid out. 
That side of the house which is furthest from the 
road is much more ornamented than that which faces 
it. On the lawn a small sheet of water, in the 
centre of which there stands a fountain and other 
ornaments, and the flower patches about this part seem 
to be the pet places. Perhaps they are looked after by 
some tiny hands from inside the house. At anyrate the 
side of the house that is most hidden from view is far 
the prettiest. In the front of the house there is a large 
conservatory, having aU the belongings suitable to such 
a mansion. 

The grounds fronting the road are fenced in by 
means of a thick stone wall, while the side walk at the 
back of the house is protected by means of an iron 
fencing, which is painted blue. 

Passing along the back walk, you keep a respectful 
distance from the house, and after a short walk you 
find yourself in among some preserves, where there is a 
small lake; after passing it you continue to walk 
through the preserves until you come to a second 
conservatory, and round and about this are the kitchen 
gardens and orchards ; go on a little further and you 
come to a high red-brick wall which reaches right up 
from the loi^er grounds to the public road, and there 
fore is of great length. On each side of this wall there 
are numerous fruit trees with very large stems. They 
are kept at such a distance from each other that, when 
the branches are stretched out and nailed up they just 
meet at the very tips. They have a very cold and 
fantastical look about them in their naked state, but 
they must be very beautiful when clothed with their 
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zich leares^ and abunduice oC fruit hanging to them. ^ 
On the further side of this wall from the house there 
are several domestic dwellings, and a very large shrub- 
bery crowded with trees of all kinds, and the road round 
it leads to the back gate, or back entrance. Passing 
through a pair of heavy gates and to the nearest side of 
the wall to the house^ you come to the stables and coach- 
houses, which are very extenave. 

Altogether the place has the appearance of good 
-order, and the same signs of discipline are visible here 
as those that are so very prominent on board the 
Inman Line of steamers. 

Such, however, were the thoughts that passed through 
y<nir mind as you stood still looking at the quarters of 
one of the leading men of the shipping world. 

Respecting the interior of the house you knew 

nothing of it ; you were not asked to go there, you ^ 

were out for a stroU. No one in the house knew of 

your visit, and you made a point of keeping as far away 

£rom it as you could, so as not be seen. You did happen 

to know the English gentleman who lived there, as 

mast people know him, in connection with the Inman 

Line of steamers, in feet the managing owner of the line, 

but you knew his ships well, and had just crossed the 

Atlantic in one of them. You were, therefore^ very 

curious to see his house on the outside, and certifying 

to its being a mansion worthy of the owner ; and that 

the owner is worthy of the mansion, a paragraph from 

a newspaper will show what others think : — 

"WILLIAM INMAN, Esq. 
** Considermg that shipping is one of the most important of our 
meTcaHtile afilEurB, if not the most important mercantile ai&ir that 
livexpool ean boast of, we need not offer any apalogy for induding 
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in our line of portniture any voriby representati ye of tke fihifpioKg 
interest. Indeed, so much is Liverpool regarded for, and so much 
is its greatness estimated by its shipping connections, that the 
wonder ia, thai we have inot Wiore presented our readers with a 
few representatives. 

" To-day we are pleased to give the portrait of William Inman, 
Esq., and in doiug so do not desire it to be understood that, 
because his is the fost portrait of a shipowner we have given, we 
regard lim as the r«rprteentative. We only give him at TsxAort, 
as one representative out of a numerous body of representativee, 
so large and so important as to render it impossible to make 9 
selection that woiild not grieve somebody, 

. " We must, however, regard ^r. Inman as one of the earliest and 
now one of the moat important members of our vast steamship 
trade ; — as representing a Company (Liverpool, New York, and 
Philadelphia Company) which was the first to introduce screw 
steamers for the illimitable purposes of emigration, and the first 
to show the possibility of navigating the North Pacific Ocean in 
winter — am. achievement that has resulted in <^e numerous regular 
* lines ' of steamers now plying between America and Liverpool. 

" But not only as a successful shipowner is Mr. Inman worthy of 
a portrait ; he has other qualities— qualities which distinguish his 
private character. He is t^refore much respected as a aaan of 
busifiess, and highly regarded as a private gentleman.'' 

LcaYiBg his liaiaae, an illustration of wliicli I give iii 
this book, you passed down tlie same green lane for a 
distance of about a mile, when you eame to a country 
railway station, with, a single line of rails. You jumped 
into one of the carriages, and was soon at Birkenhead 
docks agstin, and, cm looking around, you were not long 
ere you saw one or two funnels looming high, and the 
old and familiar white mark round them soon told their 
own tale, namely, ''I belong to the Inman Line.'' So you 
said to yourself^ ^'I have seen his house, I will go 
and have a look at his ships'' ; and you made your way 
round towards the white-marked funnels, and soon 
found yourself alongside of the "City of Chester/' 
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What a beautiful ship ! what a size, and what a picture ! 
You stood on the quay for some time, thinking to your- 
self how many years of experience it must have taken 
to bring a vessel to such a perfect shape — such a mass 
of beauty — such lines! even a little of her speed sacri- 
ficed for her safety — ^a safety which is unprofitable 
indeed to her owners — ^when people will rush to those 
that go a little faster, if only an hour or two. The 
sacrifice made in this ship is, that her bow will lift her 
out of the water, she will not go through it, and the water 
cannot get on board of her, which, while it impedes 
her a little, lends a stout help to safety and comfort. 

THE "CITY OF CHESTER." 

Stepping on board such a ship, what a sight ! what 
a specimen of handicraft ! what a mass of working 
arrangements ! Well may they call her a city ; there 
are streets, squares, lanes, alleys, and roads. 

There are many people that go to sea in these float- 
ing hotels (for the rich and the poor) who know not how 
the mass comes to be floating in that dock, ready to 
take them across the roughest ocean in the world at 
the rate of eighteen miles per hour; you, however, 
begin to think of the great mass from the commence- 
ment. It came to your mind that not very long ago a 
lot of men were in a stone quarry in the north of dear 
Old England, with the ordinary quarry tools, taking 
out the stuff this beautiful ship is built of, and putting 
it, by hand, into barrows, then taking it over plank 
after plank to some trucks, then tilting into the trucks ' 
the stone to build the ship with, and get more, working 
on, day after day, month after month, year after year. 
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doing their skare toward sliipbiiildingy and some of 
them, perhaps, not knowing what they were for. 

From these trucks the stones are tilted into a ship, 
and when the ship is deep down in the water with the 
weight of the large quantity she has in her, away she 
goes to do her share towards building other ships. As 
soon as her ropes are cast off from where they were 
made fast she goes out to sea, and makes for the mouth 
of the Tyne ; when she finds it, she goes, perhaps, half 
way up towards Newcastle on that river. When she 
arrives as far up as she wishes to go, she is hauled imder 
a crane ; large, iron, square buckets are lowered down 
into the hold of the stone drouger, which are filled and 
hoisted up. When they are high enough, being swung, 
like monkeys, by the middle, they are easily capsized, 
and the stone is sent rattling into the trucks, the 
. bucket goes down again to get filled, and keeps on 
getting filled until the ship is empty. 

In order to get the large trucks fall of stone up a 
very steep hill, so as to shoot the whole of it into a 
furnace, a very strong wire rope is hooked to the front 
of the truck, and a powerful steam engine pulls it along 
the railroad. When it arrives at the very top of 
the steep hill, it is received by three or four men and 
'taken along a wooden framework railroad. It is stopped 
exactly over one of the furnaces, and when the truck 
is fixed there the bottom of it is let loose on one side, 
it swings on its hinges, and the stones drop down into 
the white-hot fire, where they crack, pop, burst, bark, 
and in^Jate every noise that has ever been heard of 
before in the world. 
. There they go, cracking, &c., every crack falling 
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lo^er and lower tJuroiigli tlie fire^ getting burnt aatd 
roasted feaiftilly, until they get down nearly to tike 
bottom of the hill they started from, where the ship 
lay; and when they get quite to l^e bottom of the 
fiimaee they are taken out of a hole, and seem quit^ 
red, as if eTerything bat the iron had been burnt oat 
of the ironstone, and that iron only remained. 

The nesit prooess they have to go through is to be 
pnt into iron barrows, and these barrows are drawn up 
a slide sort of place that is even higher than where 
the trucks 'were drawn up. When they get to their 
highest point fliey are turned on their eides on to a 
heap of coal and lime, and then they (the stones), with 
the other stuff, are all tumbled into a roaring, blazing, 
flaming furnace, and the newly tumbled in stuff mixes 
itself up with the other stuff, which is all white-hot, 
and socm becomes like it. Down it sinks, and the, 
lighter stuff keeps above the iron stuff, and as the latter 
goes down lower and lower it finds the furnace hotter 
and hotter. When at length it gets low down it has 
had to give way to every shape, and in every shape, 
and has become liquid iron. 

You now step down to the very lowest part ot the 
works, and there you see, at the very bottom of the 
blast Aimace, some red-hot doors. There you may stand 
till the furnaces are tapped, which is done as soon as 
enough liquid iron has accumulated, when the place 
is opened and the liquid iron runs out in a stream 
so beautifiil that it cannot be described; the nearest 
to it might be said to be what you would exj^ct to see 
if first- water diamonds and bright gold were mixed up 
together. 
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In a tiin, boiling column tLis liquid runs into 
grooves in tlie sand, then into gutters in difierent 
directions, and, finally, fills up a number of long holes, 
wHeh. form the Kquid into the shape of a pig of iron. 
Wlen there it soon commences to get cool, and changes 
from the beautifiil to the reverse ; they are like lumps 
of dirty iron taken out of the ground, the shape of the 
holes they have been run into, and are called pig-iron. 
But they are not half done with yet ; they have to be 
carried about, tumbled about, squeezed about, hammered 
about in various -vvays before they are a ship. 

They are now taken to another red-, or rather white- 
hot furnace, where they have to be cooked. They are 
thrown into this place in a heap, and they soon cling 
together, as it were; they, at first, turn red, then a 
lighter red, then lighter until they get white-hot, so 
white that they appear like a lump of snow with the sun 
shining on it. 

They are at this stage fallen in one, and instead of 
calling them " they," we must talk of " it," which is 
taken out of the furnace and placed on a shovel on a 
very large scale, which is on strong wheels, and is 
pulled or pushed about by means of a long handle ; and 
the next process is to take this huge snowball-lopking: 
mass and place it under a heavy steam hammer, ani 
while- it is still sparkling white, down Mis the first clap 
of the hammer right on the top of it, delivering a 
heavy blow, making the sparks fly far and wide all 
roTmd as if it were going to bKnd evcEybody, or set 
everybody on fire, but it does not, and the heavy blow 
hfts only flattened it a little, but another and another 
until it is haimmered into a flat oval shape ; then it ia 
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taken into another department and there knocked into 
a square lump by the same kind of hammer, only this 
time the piece of now red-hot iron has to be turned 
over and over in order to make, or rather hammer it 
square. This being done the huge block is taken to 
where two large rollers are going round. They are 
iron rollers of immense strength and enormous power, 
and they are quite close together ; then this thick block 
is placed between them, and you would wonder at first 
how the two rollers could take hold of such a thick 
piece of iron, but they do. The end is then pointed 
between them, the lower roUer takes hold of the lower 
part of the lump, and the upper roller takes hold of the 
upper part of it, and between them it must go, although 
the rollers do give way a little and separate to a certain 
extent; still, it takes so much to make them do so that 
the lump of iron has to give way ajso and become ever 
so much thinner. After it has passed through that 
way and been tumbled on to the trap laid for it, the 
rollers are reversed, it is again pointed between them, 
they nip it again," and back it goes where it has come 
from, and thinner by one-half than it was when it first 
underwent the pressure of the rollers. 

So on it goes through and back again until it is 
exactly the thickness required for the ship. Still it 
has its rough edges on, and there it lays on the floor a 
blue-hot, rough-edged plate of iron. Next a man, quite 
different from those who have been manipulating it 
hitherto, makes his appearance with a piece of frame- 
work of wood, which is the exact form of the shape he 
requires ; the sheet of iron is then put to a machine that 
cuts it to the shape he marks it. That of course is not 
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the only kind of a piece of a ship that is required ; there 
are ever so much thicker pieces wanted, but the plating 
is the main part of the ship, therefore I give it first. 

Next I give the frame, which is another of the main 
parts of the body or hull of a ship. It is made out of a 
block of iron much the same, but as it has to be long 
and thin, so it is stretched long and thin at the same 
time, and when long and thin enough it is rolled through 
a comer that sets its sides at right angles with each 
other and becomes angle-iron. There are, of course, 
ever so many other pieces of iron of all shapes and 
forms that are produced in the same manner. The 
endeavour has been made to show how the material for 
building a ship in the year 1874 is produced from the 
beginning. 

When the iron is so far in shape it is put on board of 
a coasting vessel, and now we must follow it round to 
the Clyde. Greenock is not a very large place, still 
they turn out of hand some of the largest and finest 
ships in the world, and the ship I am about to describe 
is one of them. 

The iron we have seen manufactured on the Tyne is 
now lying on the Clyde at the yard of Messrs. Caird 
and Co., the eminent builders, at the above-named port 
at Greenock. Here you see iron of every shape and 
form. It is here that the iron we have followed becomes 
a piece of a ship. In one part of the yard you see a 
tremendous piece of iron many inches thick, many inches 
broad, and of great length. This is put under a drill and 
made full of large holes, it is laid on a lot of blocks on its 
edge — ^it is the keel of the ship. Then these lengths of 
angle-iron that we saw made are put their whole length 
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mto a fiiraacey and made white-hot again, then they 
are taJben out and placed on a flooring of heavy iron^ 
which floormg has in it holes everj six or eight inches, 
and in among these holes there is a chalk mark running 
right through and over them, and this long piece of 
angle-iron is made to go round exactly the way the 
chalk mark runs while it is hot. It soon gets cool, and 
is the shape of the rib of a ship. It is then passed over 
to another party, who trys its exactness, and cuts it 
exactly the length it is required to be, then it is taken 
and marked for punching holes in it ; when it is marked 
it is tak^i to the punching machine and laid on a block 
of iron, over which a punch is continually working up 
and down as fast as the men wish to make the holes, and 
every time it comes down it pushes out a piece of iron, 
thereby leaving a rivet-hole, and when the rivet-holes 
are all in it is then really a piece of the ship. While 
this is being done there are mwi working away at the 
plates, bending them to the very shape they wish 
them to be, and holes are punched in them in the 
same way all round their edges, and they are pieces of 
ships also ; but there is more work on the plates than 
on the ribs, because the holes have to be countersunk, 
that is, the outside edges have to be taken off so that 
the rivets may be hammered even with the plates, 
which gives the ship's outside a smooth surface. 

Reverting to the ribs or frames, they make two of 
these exactly of a size and shape, one for each side, then 
they are put together and become one of the ship's 
frames ; they are numbered, and are then taken down 
one by one and laid on the very end of the keel (the 
first one); then each one (b^'nning from the stem 
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end of the vessel) is laid m its place until the whole are 
there, and there it lays like a huge herring's skeleton, 
with all the small bones trodden down. While this is 
being done deck pMnks are being prepared ; somebody- 
is carving a figure-head, and an American eagle for the 
stem, masts and yards are being made, the riggers are 
at work getting the rigging fitted, locks, &c., are 
ordered, and being made in Birmingham ; the table 
plate is ordered from there also, the joiners are going 
ahead like, or by, steam, rivets are being made faster 
than a dozen old women could shell peas, and ever so 
many other things in the small way, all being made 
ready. While this is all going on there is another 
department more scientific and more important than 
the ship herself, because if this department makes a bad 
job of the engine it would be better for all parties con- 
cerned that the ship had never been built. 

The engine makel*s are hard at it. Under one shed 
there are men digging enormous holes in the sand, then 
putting in large wooden moulds, then stuffing some 
kind of earth all over and all round them, then taking 
them away again, leaving their exact shape or form in 
the hole. Then they pour tons and tons of molten iron 
into the holes, and let it get cold. Then when it is 
cold, they dig it out and hoist it up, and it is one-half 
of the sole-plate of the engine, and that is put on a 
truck or trolley on a railway, and that piece alone takes 
250 men to drag it along. 

Then you go into another department, and you see 
brass half-circles, you see long shafts, you see enor- 
mous things lilce pans, you see things of every shape 
and size, most of them so high that you would wonder 
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first of all who ever conceived the idea first, and when 
they did. However did they expect to do the work on 
8uch a large scale so exquisitely? Looking round 
again and again, you wondered liow one ship could 
carry such a lot of stuff ; it seems marvellous, but you 
cannot describe this now, but you think you will further 
on, and you go down to the shipbuilding yard again. 
There you see a lot of men working away, putting up 
the frames of the ship, and they go on putting them up 
one by one, until they get a huge skeleton trunk of 
ribs and keel ; then other men go on putting in the 
beams for the several decks, and when they have the 
frame exactly fixed, then commences the noise; the 
plates of iron are all ready ; they commence putting 
them on to the garboard streak, and then plate after 
plate is stuck on, and bolts, with forelocks to fasten 
them in their places, are put through the rivet-holes, 
and when they get a large number of these readv the 
riveting commences in real earnest. 

Two men and a boy — sometimes more, according to 
circumstances, with their accompaniment, the four- 
legged — stand with the bellows to blow up the fire, and 
make the rivets white-hot, and in goes the first rivet ; 
then follow others. What with the clattering of the 
hammers clinching them on the outside, and holding 
the heads on the inside, together with the rattle for 
more rivets, the noise deafens those who are not used to 
it, and those who are used to it can scarcely feel com- 
fortable without it, so on they go ; the noise, to those 
who belong to the yard, is like music, and sheet after 
sheet goes on, and it is not very long before that which 
appeared not long ago like the skeleton of a monster ^ 
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herring is transformed into the hull of a most noble 
ship. 

Riveting is not all that is going on ; sheets of iron ' * 
for various purposes are being constantly pushed in 
through every hole large enough ; deck planks are 
going on to her, various decks covering the iron deck, 
and watertight bulkheads are being placed in her in 
seven or eight sections of the hold; hundreds of 
strengthening pieces are being fastened on in every 
place it is needed. (This ship is numbered 187, which 
means that the builders have built that number of 
steam ships before her.) 

All the experienced eyes are looking on, every one 
remembering that strength is the order of every minute, 
and of every hour of the day. People wonder how she 
came there so quickly; she is So long that the yard is 
too short for her, therefore a breach has to be made in 
a building to make length for her artistic cutwater, 
which is now in its place, and it is not long ere her 
figure-head (the emblem of loving-kindness), a lady in 
full length, overhangs the street, and for a while ' 
becomes an ornament to it, and the street seems didl to 
the people round and about the place when it has gone 
away ; the smiling, natural-like faee, with her life-like 
eyes, her loose-like robe, painted pure white, made the 
diimb beauty quite a favourite in that street. 

Inside the waU, however, there are all kinds of work- 
men at her, inside and out. There is all kinds of 
skilled labour, as weU as ironworkers there; carpenters, 
joiners, plumbers, painters, and glaziers, as well as 
locksmiths, brassfitters, and many others, all minding 
their own business, and looking to their own tiepart- 
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* 

xnaats, and thfiy all contmuiQ al Hxeix work early and 
late, and with a will. 

While this is all going on, there is another part of 
this noble eraft — a piece of worJL that almost all 
depends on — afaultor a flawin it would cripple the ship 
so far as the speed is concenued — ^it is the Bcrew uhait, 
and, we may add, its bdongings. The screw propeller, 
that hold step invented bj.Archxmedes, and cast back 
in his teeth as of no use, only from a fool of an inventor, 
who was only fit to be laughed at, which is a well- 
known leeling of tiie Govermnenit of my dearly beloved 
country especially. 

Beverting to these wonderful pieces of workmanship, 
first the screw shaft. Let the reader fancy to himself 
a bundle of scrap-iron rods or bars made up in bundles 
two or three feet long ; that is what that enormous and 
fine piece of workmanship is oomposed of. These 
bundles of scrap are put into a furnace, and are made 
so hot as nearly to melt them. Then they are put 
under a steam hammer, and the great object is to 
hammer them so solidly together that not a single flaw 
is in them, not two pieces, of the thousands and thou- 
sands that make up the shaft, but are to all intents and 
purposes knocked, so to say, into the middle of all the 
rest, and tiie two rammed into the nuddle of each 
other. If this be dmie, the breaking of a screw shaft 
(assuming it is in other respects perfect) is impossible. 
One length after another is scarfed on until the shaft 
becomes long enough ibr a length. It is not considered 
judicious that the shaft should, oven if it could, be 
made in one length ; it is therefore made in difierent 
lengths and screwed together^ ihe joints being the 
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^stroasgBigb part of it. The screw propdler^ if made ia 
tibe iULvod "WAfy would cost a greti deal more than ^ 
cast one. 

Now the ship is neariing her oompletion, and, 
althoiigih l&ere is nrndi to do to her still, it is time she 
was in the waber for many reasons, ogoue being to get 
her machinery in, for which purpose she has to be 
taken nnder a crane <^ yery great power, 

THE LAFNCH OF THE ''CITY OP BERLIBT/* 

The port of Gh*eenock is not a noted plfbce for fine, 
dry weather and hot sunshine, but still there are some 
fine days, asid ever so many rainy ooies ; it is nothing 
very ioew, <^1^er, that Messrs. Oaird and Co. laundi a 
chip <or a steamer, but it was something new to launch 
swch a vessel as the *' Oity of Berlin,^' because she is 
the largest, the longest, and one of the finest ships 
afloat as to size^ — the " Great Eastern " excepted. 
Therefore <m that particular day there would be a Kttib 
more stir im Messrs. Caird and Co.'s yard thaoi when an 
ordinary launch was going off, and if it happened to be 
one of the fine days, all would seeon gay cm that par- 
ticular day in the yard, inasmtidi that there would be a 
large number of invited guests there, sdected from the 
most fiishionable ; and the middle classes would net be 
forgotten, and there would also be If goodly show ot 
bonny Scotch lasses, with their pretty Inrown hair ead 
eyes, to say nothing of the deep-red tint in the ceaitre 
of the round side-face, whieh tint ends nowhere, bu.t 
gets out of sight on nearing the noae, the forehead, the 
chin, and the neck ; especially, perhaps, some of the very 
fashionable ladies would like to get rid of that healthy 
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tint, but ihej can't, it is iolierent in them, and is due 
to their ancestors' noble blood, to the climate, and to 
the fact that they are. a thriving and rising race. Such 
a show as Scotland can make in a yard on an important 
launch is healthful to look at ; and their lords are no 
mean-looking fellows — ^but the writer is not a judge of 
men. 

The ship, however, was to be launched, and no 
matter what weather — ^wet, sunshine, or show — all pre- 
parations were made for her to go. Enormous logs of 
timber, resting on a good foundation, were placed imder 
her bilges on both sides, or, in &ct, right along, from 
her stem to far out into where the water was deep 
enough for her not to touch the ground when she left 
the ways. The face, or upper part of this lower log 
is made quite smooth, and is well soaped, or, at any 
rate, something of a slippery nature is smeared over it, 
and it inclines toward the sea, or the river Clyde. On 
the top of this heavy log with a smooth face, another 
log, with a face equally smooth, is placed, and they are 
face to face, but are well fastened down, the upper one 
to the lower, so that they should not slip before the 
time of the launch. This done, the carpenters com- 
mence to build a woodwork ledge of great strength 
against her bows, and, in fact, nearly all round her ; 
this woodwork fs to put the shores against, and is 
rested on the upper ways, or on the upper log. When 
there are shores enough to hold the weight of the vessel, 
thousands of wedges are then put under the lower log 
on both sides of it, and other means are used to lift the 
vessel, or, rather, the ways with the vessel on them ; 
but this is not done until the very minute of launchiug. 
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but is put in readiness days before^ so that all may be 
seen to. 

When the time of launching draws near, then all the 
outer shores are knocked away, and the vessel is allowed 
to rest mostly on the launching ways ; but until the 
very last moment she may be resting on her keel on the 
blocks, but only by means of wedges, which can easily 
be knocked away. When all is ready, the foreman in 
charge gives the word to wedge her up, when hundreds 
of carpenters swing round their mallets and send the 
wedges in, which lifts the vessel, or, rather, takes her 
whole weight ; then the vessel hangs by a thread, and 
at the words, " Knock away the dog-shores," the vessel 
begins to slide down the ways — at first slowly, then a 
little qidcker, then fast, then faster, and at last the 
two feces of the smooth logs begin to smoke with the 
friction, and down the vessel glides, going further and 
further into the water, and, finally, her bow runs off 
the ways, and her lady figure-head moves with the 
vessel gracefully towards you, as if she were saying, *^ I 
am afloat, and I am free — ^fare-thee-well." And the 
ladies on shore, and everyone, greatly admire the 
graceM ship as she sits on the water ; they are so struck 
with her noble symmetry and her extreme beauty, 
that for a short time everybody stands looking at the 
stately craft, silent with admiration, and then the 
labourers go to work, and the more lucky ones go to 
luncheon. Quite a small fleet of tugs take charge of 
the monster ship, and she is soon in dock and under 
the crane, and the lady figure-head hasher face towardii 
the Clyde, as if she were smiling at the famous ship- 
builders over at Dumbarton, saying, *' Ditto me you. 

E 
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may» but better me you cannot — ^up to tlus date, any- 
how/' 

Wbat a heap of stuff on the quay to go into her ! 
Why, anyone would think that the boilers alone would 
fill her. But no, they go down the boiler space and 
are stowed away one by one by means of a crane — ^such 
a crane, one would think it was too big to be used for 
anything ! The body of it is like six elephants walled 
closely in with strong iron ; and the shaft of it is like 
a row of young boilers spKced together ; then the rows 
of chains, the large iron blocks, and the crane itsdf 
moves round as gracefol as an elephant, and, while 
moving round, does not make the slightest noise, but 
picks up a boiler, pulls it up high enough for it to go 
oyer the ship's rail ; then it is let down out of sight, 
and it winds the chain up again and then stands still, 
as if it were ready to pick up anything that it could 
reach — no matter what, it s^med to be doing all this 
itself. It is true that there was one man on the back 
of the body of the huge thing, but he seemed to be 
something like a tomtit on a tmi butt. 

At this stage the three lower masts of a ftdl-riggedship 
are the only ones in ; the riggers will commence at her 
again very shortly, and send up her topmast, topgallant 
mast, lower yards, topsail yards, and topgallant yards ; 
then she will be all a Taunt Ho, in the pretty garb of a 
fiiU-rigged ship, the prettiest rig afloat. And the mast, 
— ^usefiil perhaps, but it might be very much improved 
on. It is wonderful how Englishmen stick to their 
old love ; and who can blame them P the English- 
women will not I But the writer knows that the time 
has come when the rig of all merchant ships should be 
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aiteiBil. In l&ese days of mstjdkm^ it is simply silly 
to 9^d a maa aloffc^ especially la a steamer witli simple 
pele-ma^. A steasner K^mdi be rigged so as to earry 
as mmik canvas as if dbe were a sailing vessel. A good 
steamer always makes a better sailing-vessel, and the 
time has not arrayed yet when we can afford to ignore 
the wind. That power that the Almighty has given us 
is not half saperseded yet, as the launch of one of 
the finei^ saiUng^-ships Ihat ever floated from the same 
yard as the City of Beriid. will show ; and there are 
many more building, and the oonvicticm of the writer 
is, that wiiii iiie exception of the Atlantic and coasting 
trad.es, lite sailing-ships are doing the most legitimate 
trade. 

Eeverting to the fitting out of the above-named 
vessel, the joiners are now commencing the polishing 
up of the furniture in the different cabins, the pliunbers' 
work is all done, the painters are laying on the last 
coat of pure white on the over-head deck of the great 
saloon, and the paint brush is being used freely in many 
parts of this now nearly completed ship. And now we 
will have a look at her as she is in her almost entirety. 
The foremost point of this beautiM ship is her bow- 
sprit, and tiiat is an enormous spar ; although it has a 
very small appearance on this ship, still it is a very 
large spar, and the natural grain of the pitch-pine gives 
it the appearance of a piece of furniture. To begin : 
standing where this spar enters the ship, you are- right 
over the lady figure-head before noticed, and the 
rough tree-rails run right out to the figure, supporting 
the shoulder of it. Between these rails, and under the 
bowsprit, it is plated over so that not a drop of water 
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can lodge there ; in the case of the vessel pitching it 
must run off immediately. Next to this comm^ices the 
bow proper, and the topgallant forecastle ; this has a 
strong iron rail round it as a protection from fidling oyer- 
board ; the staunchions of this rail are firmly socketed 
into the rough tree-rail, which is kept scraped, showing 
the teak grain. About ten feet from the foremost part 
of the forecastle are the deadeyes for the topmast and 
1 forestay s ; they lay on the deck ^ fiEtstened by two 
bulks of great strength. On each side of these there is 
a davit for catching the anchors ; these are slipped into a 
strong iron stand made for the purpose, and when in, 
there is a ^stuffing box fitted to keep them from 
moving when the ship is in motion. 

Standing about this part and looking aft, you would 
wonder to what other ship does that mizzenmast belong, 
it seems so far away. Between the cat and fish davits 
there are a set of iron mooring-cleats, with a roller bit- 
head, and enormous mooring bits in amidships. JNTot 
far abaft these bits are fixed two strong lighthouses ; 
these are for the red and green lights, and they are as 
permanent as the foremast. The man need not go on 
deck to trim them, he can get at them inside the light- 
house without imfixing them, even so that they are 
never hidden for a moment. This is a capital arrange- 
ment. Between these two lights there is a very power- 
ful steam winch, which may be used for warping the 
ship, pumping her out, or discharging cargo. Abaft 
this you come to the first hatchway, and a peep into it 
is like looking down into an empty warehouse, and one 
that would take a great deal to fill it. Passing this 
hatchway the deck narrows. The forecastle deck, just 
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passed over and described, is very spacious, and there 
is not one single place where a drop of water can lodge, 
although the vessel is not turtle-hacked. 

The deck, that narrows abaft the main forecastle 
deck, is to leave room for what I choose to call fore 
Starboard and Port Street. I name them so because these 
are a row of houses far abaft the fore-rigging, and 
after passing through what may be called Port and 
Starboard Street-lane, you come to another enormous 
steam winch, which is for thg* same use as the forward 
one, namely, for any deck work, such as transporting 
the vessel, setting sail, taking in and discharging cargo, 
as well as pumping. This winch stands in what I call 
Porward Square, because those who are not acquainted 
with such a mass of arrangements might get confused 
by the long description necessary for describing graphi- 
cally what the vessel really is. 

In this Forward Square there are a row of hatchways, 
and between the hatchways and "steering-house front" 
there stands an extra pump, probably a spare one, or 
one for any purpose. It is neat, and does not take up 
much room: it is by Messrs. Wallace and ConneU. The 
after-part of this square is formed by the steering-house 
front. This house is two storeys high, and it is here 
that the vessel is steered by steam. There will be two 
men at the helm, one in the story above and one below. 
Great pains have been taken to give the men at the 
wheels a fair chance of seeing where the ship is going 
without being out in the weather. Each of the fronts 
of the steering-houses have five windows, so that the man 
at the wheel can see from right ahead as far as quite 
abeam of the vessel. Leaving this square you mount 
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a ladder, and are then on Midship Promenade — and it i» 
a promenade ; the writer has seen many on all kinds 
of ships. It is a place where, in fine weather, or almost 
in any weather, a hundred people may walk about with 
ease without knocking against each other, and, at the 
same time, there would be room for many to be seated. 
This promenade will prove to be one of the greatest . 
comforts on board. It is round an enormous funnel, 
which you may be sure will keep you warm in winter if 
you get near to it, and if the weather be too warm there 
is ample room to keep a^ay from it. 

Step down from this into the forward square, and 
you pass xmder it between two rows of houses. Starboard 
and Port Midship-street. At the after end of this you 
come to an enormous gap, which is the boiler space. 
Looking down into this, where all the boilers are placed 
side by side, is a wonderful sight ; jiheie you see six 
boilers on each side, stowed away imder a deck, so that you 
can only see the ends of them, these being the ends 
where the furnace doors are ; each boiler having three 
furnaces, it makes thirty-six in all. Looking down 
into this space it has the appearance of one mass of 
strength. That which would be called bulkheads in 
an ordinary vessel can only be described as walls of 
iron with heavy beams crossing and recrossing above 
and below. After the boilers were all in, there seemed 
space enough to lower a good-sized ship into it also. 

Not very far abaft the boiler- space skylight you come 
to the engine-room skylight, and here is a distinct space 
for the engines quite away from the boilers ; and every 
precaution is taken against everything that could happen, 
and especially for well ventilating the engine-rooms, in 
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fiwst, ventilation is a most prominent feature all over 
the ship, and the arrangements are perfect. Haying 
passed those from the engine-room skylight you find 
yourself into what might be ealled After Starboard and 
Port Street, which leads into Main-deck Square, over 
which runs a bridge walk, which is mounted between 
the main saloon skylight and the after-midship build- 
ing. In the latter there are many arrangements for 
the real comforts of the first-class passenger — ^arrange- 
ments such as could only be conceived after many years 
of real practical experience, and. a strong desire for first- 
class accommodation at veiy economical rates. 

We now describe, after midship building, the 
arrangements above mentioned. Number one of these 
buildings is the ladies' own retreat. This is an apart- 
ment where ladies can go and be sure that they will 
not be intruded upon by gentlemen, as gentlemen are 
not allowed to sit there under any pretence whatever. 
It is furnished, in a rich style, for their comfort, and a 
good arrangement, at the after end of this apartment, 
is an entrance to the saloon, so that they have not to 
pass out of it to go down to their meals or to their 
cabins. Passing the folding-doors by which you enter 
to get to the main saloon, you come to Havannah 
House. This is the loimging-place, where gentlemen 
may go and use up their weeds of that name, or even a 
Manilla. This house also is fitted up for the con- 
venience and comfort of those who wish to use it, and 
they, in their turn, can be sure of not being disturbed 
by the ladies. 

Further aft still, and adjoining Havannah House, are 
the rooms of the officers of the ship, the first and second 
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officers on the port side, and the third and fourth on 
the starboard. These buildings are lighted by forty- 
large square windows^ which^ when shut, give ample 
light, and may at any time, even in the heaviest gale, 
be opened for ventilation. Along the side of these 
buildings, from forward to aft, there is a row of sky- 
lights to light tiie main saloon, as well as to open for 
ventilation. 

At the after end of these buildings there is a passage 
which enables passengers and others to pass through 
without going in front of the building. The after- 
most and last house is the quadrant steering-house, and 
between it and the taffi-ail is Quadrant Passage ; the 
latter is the steering-house, which will be described 
fully when fitted. 

Having given a rough description of the upper deck, 
as well as can be given in her unfinished state, an idea 
of her appearance outside will, perhaps, be in place 
here. Looking along the whole length of her she is a 
beautiful structure ; her lines are a perfect sample of 
marine ^chitecture; there is scarcely an ornament 
about her outside ; she is pretty in herself, and needs 
no other ornament ; her sides, from forward to aft, are 
clean and clear of everything. 

Having taken the trouble to follow the stones from 
the quarry where they were first imearthed from one 
life to another, as it were, or from one light to another, it 
progressed untU it became that beautiful structure that, 
while I am writing this, is on the eve of the finish in 
the dock of Greenock. If the attempt has been made to 
follow the bmlding of a ship for the information of 
those who do not know about a ship as well as the 
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writer, if he has laid befor theem anything that will 
amuse, interest, or enlighten, why should he not (if he 
thinks he can) tell the tale of the beginning of the man 
who had played the principal part in the act of causing 
that ship to be constructed, and how he first came to 
light, or rather his forefathers, and how, life after life, 
they progressed up to the present day when I am 
writing this. 

Perhaps it is a bold stroke for a rough old sailor 
to imdertake; but still, if there is no harm meant, 
no offence, he trusts, will be given. So he will haul his 
wind and go on another tack, different froiA describing 
a ship. 

The Inman family originally were residents, and had 
lands within the monastery of Fountains, in Yorkshire, 
and fled to the Island of Jamaica, owing to their 
espousing the royalist cause in the civil wars of 
Charles I.* 

It appears that after the acquisition of property in 
Jamaica the family returned to England, where they 
remained many years. The great grandfather of the 
present Mr. Inman, Charles Inman, first of Harefield, 
county of York, went out to Jamaica, as there was 
reason to believe that all was not going well, in fact, 
that the estates were being squandered by the agent. 
During the time he was there looking after his estates, 
he died. 

At this time the grandfather of William Inman, who 
was then at or of Harefield, named Robert Inman, was 
in business at Lancaster, having at the same time as 

* The family pedigree will be found in Barker's " Landed 
Gentry." 
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large a boBmeoa at Liyerpool. Robert Iimiaii died at 
liis country houfle, Silverdale, near Lanoaster. 

Charles Inman, the father of the pres^it William, 
was the eldest suryiTing son with issue, left Lastcaster 
in early youth for business in the first state of the 
cotton and American trade, and in 1818 left Liverpool 
for Leicester, having with him two other gentlemen. 
He, Mr. Inman, joined the well-known and noted firm 
of Fickford and Company, the great carriers. From the 
fact tibat Mr. William Inman's father wal^ one of the 
partners in the greatest carrying firm in the world, 
there is nothing very extraordinary in his son being 
the leading and managing man of another of the 
greatest carrying concerns in the world; a carrying 
firm that, as will appear hereafter, has rendered special 
service to England, Ireland, and America in various 
ways. 

Now we follow on. Mr. Charles Inman took the 
whole management of the great carriers' business of 
Pickford and Co., in the Midland counties, and remained 
in it up to the year 1838, when Mr. Inman, senior 
(there appears to be two ilr. Inmans, now probably the 
present Mr. William had joined), left the firm. The 
writer has an idea that the reason Mr. Charles Inman 
left the firm of Pickford & Co. was because he did 
not approve of so much work going on on a Sabbath^ 
day. The writer is not sure of this, but he has been 
informed that something of the kind was the reason. 
If, however, such were the case, it is only what would 
be expected of the descendant of such an ancient lEamily. 

In the same year Mr. Charles Inman left High- 
field, LGicestcrshire, to settle in Liverpool, for the 
advancement of his sous, two in number, he think- 
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ing it desirable that, they should have a businesa 
education. ^ m * * m ^ 

The last of the father of William was that he died 
in Spital Old Hall, in the county of Chester, in the 
year 1858. 

The present, and now the representative of this 
ancient family, served his time in the South American 
(especiaily, in the Rio de Janeiro) trade, to the late 
Nathan Cairns, brother to Lord Cairns. Having 
severed from where he served his time, we find that he 
eventually becomes a partner in the firm of Richardson 
Brothers & Co., a very old family in the linen trade — 
of course an Irish firm. 

It was while belonging to this firm that William 
Inman first commenced his direct relations with 
carrying by sea, as he had the management of the 
sailing packets between Liverpool and Philadelphia. 
It is now that steam is started, and he, with a keen 
eye to business, watches its introduction in various 
parts ; and he appears to have watched very closely the 
screw steamer the " City of Glasgow," a steamer built 
and owned by Messrs. Tod and Macgregor, and tried 
as an experiment between Glasgow and New York, 
and after two or three summers' passages, they, with 
others of their friends, purchased that vessel, and 
ordered others in succession. 

Now commences the 

HISTORY OF THE INMAN LINE OF 
STEAMERS. 

In December, 1850, the first regular starting of the 
Inman line of steamers commenced, propelled bij the 
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crews; there was, however, one other — ^namely, the 
"Great Britain/' which vessel is running till this 
day, but not to New York; she is commanded by 
Captain Charles Chapman, and right well has she done 
her work. 

At that time there was not a single screw steamer on 
any of the great subsidised mail lines, and great must 
have been the spirit of enterprise when the Inman Line 
undertook to run against a line of steamers that had 
the yearly help of the enormous sum of £180,000 
sterling per annum, especially as at this time the 
prejudice was hard against the screw steamers. 
£180,000 ! Why, it was enough to crush any enter- 
prise less determined than the Inman Line. Then, as 
if the Government wished to crush, or lend a hand to 
crush, the Inman Company, they allowed (notwith- 
standing the outcry against the screw steamers) the 
company that had the £180,000 a year to run screw 
steamers, instead of the paddle-wheel steamers for 
which the contract was given. 

JTo w comes one of the greatest credits due to the Inman 
Line. Everybody knows what it is to get to a ship and 
get well started, especially if they are living a long 
distance inland, and are unacquainted with shipboard, 
boats, &c., even now, with all our contrivances and 
conveniences. What must it have been in olden times, 
when the poor emigrant had to find his or her way to 
the sea-coast, either in a sailing vessel, or, perhaps, in a 
steamer, from different parts of Ireland to Liverpool, 
there to commence all the troubles, all the inconve- " 
niences of landing, waiting on shore for days, running 
into expenses they could ill afford, to say nothing of 
the battering they were always likely to get in the Irish 
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Channel^ perhaps many of them^ poor things, only able 
to pay for a deck passage. 

It was the Imnan Line, seeing the hardships poor 
emigrants were subjected to in going across the ocean 
in sailing vessels, where they were battered about 
sometimes ninety days — ^who. were the first to conceive 
and then to carry out the idea of carrying emigrants 
at lower rates, and they were also the first to call at 
Queenstown to pick them up, and there the subsidised 
boats soon followed. The Inman Line have, howeyer, 
carried to the United States a million of passengers, 
and that number forms a considerable portion of the 
whole of the population of that country ; moreover, it 
is due to the Inman Line that the poor passengers are 
put on the same footing as the rich, with respect to 
speed, all over the world. 

Since the above line commenced to carry the poor 
emigrants the population of the IJnited States has 
increased from twenty millions to forty millions, there- 
fore it is only reasonable to believe that the Inman Line 
largely contributed to this result; and has, therefore, 
benefited that country much ; and the writer knows 
that there is room for an increase of another twenty 
millions in that rich country, and it always ought to 
be kept in mind that the Inman enterprise started with 
the fortunes of a few private gentlemen, who have 
stood boldly forth against all opposition, and, as has 
been noticed above, were the leaders. When this line 
first commenced to carry these large numbers of emi- 
grants, there were many that came through England 
firom Germany and France; but the English laws, 
which are always very hard on the English shipowners, 
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" as per usual," gave the foreigner the adTantage over 
the English lines, by allowing the Germans to come 
over here and build EngUsh steamers to sail under 
their own flag, to come to EngUsh ports with, so to 
say, no restrictions on them, and interoept passengers, 
while the English steamers were subjected to rules and 
regulations that made it very hard upon them. The 
result is, that the great tide of passengers (at least 
foreign passengCTs) have passed into the hands of 
German compaxdes, in consequence of their being able 
to despatch English-built vessels under their own flag. 
Before the telegraph cable was laid, it was one of the 
Inman steamers that (although not admitted into the 
British mail service) brought the news to England of 
the peaceable answer from America on the subject of 
the seizure of the " Trent," and received the thanks on 
that occasion of Earl Bussell, them at the head of Hie 
Foreign Office. 

I^otwithstanding that competition has now increased 
on all sides, it may be fairly said that Mr. Inman and 
his co-owners have worked outy without cessation, the 
first experiment of the screw steamer on the Atlantic, 
nd has, though the experiment was looked upon with 
great distrust, led eventually to the great amount of 
steam tonnage now floating in every sea, to the dying 
away of the paddle steamer, and the establishment of 
the more sightly and more economical screw steamer. 

At the outbreak of the Crimean war it was con- 
sidered by some of the Inman owners that the vessels 
should be employed as transports in the service of the 
Government, and finally it was arranged that they 
should enter into the service of the French Govem- 
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ment. Wlieii this transpired, Messrs. Richardson, who 
are members of the Society of Friends, retired from the 
company in consequence. When Mr. Inman continued 
as managing owner of the vessels of his company, the 
gross tonnage of the ships belonging to it, according to 
Custom House measurement, amoimted to 45,000 tons, 
and traded between Liverpool and New York, under 
the name of the "Liverpool, New York, and Phila- 
delphia Steamship Company/' 

In concluding these remarks, and bringing to a close 
the biography of the Inman family, I may state that 
Mr. William is the Lord of the Manor at Fpton, in 
Birkenhead, county of Chester, where he built his 
house in the Grecian style, and has also the Abbey, at 
Windermere, a house built in the Gothic style of that 
locality, and possessing one of tjie loveliest views in the 
Lake district. Mr. Inman also built Morton and Upton 
churches, and is still the patron of them ; his house is 
situated just half-way between them. He also gave a 
Mission Hall in Netherfield Road, North Liverpool, for 
the benefit of seamen and engineers of all grades, and 
which is used by them for reading in the evening, and 
also for Divine Service on Sunday, &c. He also keeps, 
at his own expense, a Scripture reader for the seamen's 
godly training and comfort. 

"INMAN LINE.'' 

15, Broadway, New York, 
17th October, 1874. 
" The newest vessels of the Inman Line, the Cities of Chester 
and Bichmond, have more than realised the expectations of their 
builders, owners, and the pubhe. There are no finer steamers 
afloat, and none faster, a fact many times demonstrated of late, 
and now undisputed by agents of rival lines. Another new Inman 
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liner, to be called the " City of Berlin," will make her debiAt in 
April, and those who know best predict that ' she wiU be a sight 
to see.' A sight at sea was the prediction intended." — New York 
Evening Mail, 

In order to show what can be done, even when the 
long or southern route is taken for safety and comfort, 
i.e., to keep clear of the ice and fogs, I give a full 
account of the runs during the year 1873. 

S.S. *'CITY OF CHESTEE.'' 





OUTWARD£ 






Inwards. 






). 




1878. 


Time. 
D. H. M. 


Left New York. 
1873. 


Tim*. 
D. H. M. 


llJuly 


• • 


9 3 37 


26 July 




8 11 33 


15 Aug. 


• • 


9 5 2r 


30 Aug. 




8 4 8 


19 Sept. 


• • 


8 18 7 


4 Oct. 




8 15 5 


24 Oct. 


• • 


8 18 4 


8 Nov. 




9 4 38 


12 Dec. 


Average, 


10 1 4 


27 Dec 

5 trips: 
1874. 


Average, 


8 3 


5 trips : 


9 4 27 


8 12 29 


1874. 




16 Jan. 




10 4 12 


7 Feb. 




8 6 52 


1 May 




8 10 22 


16 May 




8. 10 61 


5 June 




8 14 37 


20 June 




8 3 18 


10 July 




8 13 49 


28 July 




8 5 53 


14 Aug. 




8 18 22 


29 Aug. 




8 7 8 


18 Sept. 


Average, 


8 14 22 


3 Oct. 
Strips : 


Average, 


8 10 8 


6 trips ; 


8 20 37 


8 7 20 
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CITY OF RICTTM 


OND.** 

Inwards. 


'?i 


Outwards. 






■' 


I^ft Queenstown. 
1873. 
5 Sept. . 
10 Oct 


Time. 
D. H. M. 

9 6 9 

9 9 53 


Left New York. 

1873. 
30 Sept. 
2iid voyage, dis'brd. 

1 trip . . 


D. H.1E. 
10 1 55 


2 trips: Arerage, 


9 8 1 


10 1 55 


1874. 




1874. 






6 March . 


9 5 20 


21 March 




8 11 53 


10 April . 
8 May . 
12 June 




9 6 10 
9 20 22 

8 15 27 


26 April 
23 May 

27 June 




8 3 31 
8 10 57 
8 19 51 


17 July . 
21 Aug. 
25 Sept. 




8 12 17 

8 15 13 

9 1 13 


3 Aug. 
5 Sept. 
10 Oct. 

7 trips : 


Average, 


8 8 58 

9 22 
8 4 21 


7 trips: Average, 


9 37 


8 12 



v.- . . i'Af) 



:l 






^ / 



i " 
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CHAPTER m. 

TOTAOS PEOM LIVSBPOOL TO NEW YOBK IN THE INMAir 

8TEAH SHIP "city OP RICHMOND/* 

KEEP TO THE EIGHT. 

The above words may much impress some^ieople wko- 
are about to commence life in the new world. Keep to 
the riffht These words are written in many prominent 
parts^ and especially on and about the landing-stages 
that people have to pass when disembarking or emlwrk- 
ing. Perhaps many thinking persons who have passed 
these four words have repeated the sentence oyer and 
ever again in their own minds — Kisep to the right; and 
perhiqps more than one of them have said to themselyes, 
" If I do that I shall be all right ; " but how many have 
passed the four words without heeding them at all ? 
Many look at them, read them, and forget them, and 
perhaps the originators of that graphic sentence only 
intended that it should be read, and the hint taken to keep 
to the right-hand pathway while passing along where it 
is written, and quite forgot it after it was out of sight. 
Such simple words as the above may have impressed a 
few very much ; they may have questioned themselves 
as to whether they were going to the right, and 
may have answered themselves by saying, "Yes, I 
am now going right, and I mean to keep to the right.*' It 
is quite clear if we all do that we shall not be wrong, 
therefore, as we are going to leave Old England for a 
new country, keep in mind the words that have so 
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impressed you — stand by them, keep to them, and you 
must thrive. Right is right, it never can be any thing 
else; so, over and oyer again, I say, keep to it, remember 
fhe Yoliune of good there is contained in that simjde 
sentence. 

Doing as you were instructed while reading the sen- 
tence, you crossed over to the right and passed down 
and over that magnificent bridge that leads you to the 
Prince's Landing-stage, to embark for Ifew York. What 
a number of different feelings you experience while you 
are on the way to the tender ! You are leaving your 
country^— who can do that without a sigh ? You are 
leaving friends, perhaps never to see them again ; who 
can do that without drawing in a lon^ breath and 
making it take twice as long to go out again? Then you 
have been unsettled for many days previous to the day 
of embarkation ; that has contributed to your being a 
little out of sorts ; and perhaps it is a rwiy day, and 
% consequently sloppy imder foot. You have been moving 
about much, and the clothing you have on seem* to hang 
loosely about you ; perhaps they do not fit you so well 
as your old clothing ; you feel uncomfortaUe, and as 
if there was b button off. The poarters anDoy you, 
two or ftree of them take hold of the package you are 
carrying in your hand ; at the same time you donH eare 
to remonstrate — you are not in the humour; you let 
them do as th^ like ; if they claim an extra sixpence, 
you give it them aooner than bother. Then you get to 
the river end of the bridge, and you see the now familiar 
words, in large white letters^ en a dark brown ground. 
Keep ta the ri^kfy a-nd you say to yourself, '*0f cooswe I 
mean to keep to the right ; don't bother me. How tiiese 
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words seem to keep staring me in the faoe/^ you say to 
yourself, and still you liked the idea. 

You are now on the landing-stage, and what a con- 
gregation there are there — ^wh&t a mixture of people, 
some going away and others going to see them off! 
There is poor Biddy, only 16 years old, and bigenoug^k 
to be — any age you please. See how she embraces the 
friend she is going to leave behind her. See, all round, 
the sincere embraces of the poor, who are, perhaps, about 
to part. See her brother Mike, not quite crjring, but 
very nearly. Then there is another girl — she is the 
eldest daughter of a large family — going way. She has 
fuM charge of nine others, small and large. Her mother 
and father are there, but they, like all the other nine, 
look to her for everything. She is a little perplexed, 
but seems to be used to it. She gives one a box on the ear, 
another one an apple ; next one wishes for a slice of bread 
and butter, and gets it, and while she, good-natured 
girl, is supplying the wants of two or three of them^ 
there are two or three more dragging at her dress on 
both sides and behind her. Every now and then she 
may be seen taking a mouthM herself, and then casts 
her eyes round her to see what is going on, but is soon 
called upon by some of them to do something, and she 
complies with the demands that are constantly made on 
her without a murmur. 

On this landing-stage there are to be seen all kinds 
and aU classes of people from every part of the kingdom, 
and from every part of the continent, all taking the 
rain and everything in good part ; many of them too 
full of leaving their old homes and old friends to care '. 
for anything else. They have been well prepared for 
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the voyage ; they know they have to undergo the incon- 
veniences of a sea voyage. They have made up their 
minds to face hardships that do not exist and many that 
do exist, and in that frame of mind they go on board, 
with their minds made up to take things as they 
come. And when they are on board they are surprised 
to find what preparations have been made for them, and 
they, with the help of the attendants belonging to tlie 
ship, soon manage to get their traps in order. With 
respect to the large family noticed on the stage, we 
follow the man and his wife with nine children, not in- 
cluding the eldest daughter, who is, so to say, the head 
of the family, inasmuch as she is called upon to do 
everything, she is responsible for everything, and from 
the old msin and the old woman to the smallest and 
youngest girl, .about four years of age, they all look to 
her, and she seems to take it as a matter of course ; they 
are now, however, safe on board and down in the steer- 
age, being steerage passengers. 

The steerage on board of any one of the English 
steamers are very much alike. The quarters for the class 
of people who cannot, or will not, pay a first-class fare, 
are arranged so as to give as much room and as good 
food as the price paid will admit of; and in some re- 
spects the steerage passenger is cared for quite as much 
as the first-class passenger, who pays quite three times 
the amount of passage money, especially on board the 
Inman steamers. 

For the present, however, we will keep to the large 
family, and a description of them, and the way they . 
managed, will perhaps suffice for the wholeof the steerage 
passengers, as xo undertake to describe the whole of 
them would be to fill several volumes. 
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The head of the family, namely, the eldest daughter, 
was a woman of about thirty-three years of age. Slie 
was a tall, round, bonny wench. She had a pair of 
large hazel eyes in her head, and that same head was 
covered over with rich auburn hair, and it was very 
long and very thick, and the beauty of it was that it 
was scrupulously clean ; it had the appearance of never 
having been oiled, but still there was a gloss on it which, 
was of nature's own hue. Her arched eyebrows were 
a little darker than her hair, and were very thick and 
closely grown, and her eyelashes were long and had a 
pleasing curve in them. Her nose ran straight down 
from her forehead, and seemed quite to belong to her 
spotless face, the skin of which was a fleshy, whity 
brown, ecpecially the white ; but still there was the 
flesh colour and the brown, but the white did insist 
upon being the most prominent, and it came boldly 
forth in strong contrast with the very dark auburn eye- 
brows and eyelashes. She had a small mouth, with a 
row of even teeth in it, which went to show how very 
red her lips were, and how very brown the skin of her 
face was. You really would not have thought her face 
was so brown had you not seen her teeth, and when 
you did see them, you were exceedingly sorry to lose 
sight of them again. On being ^own where their 
berths were by one of the attendants belonging to the 
ship, she took hold of one after the other of the children, 
and put them on the seat by their sleeping places, and 
those who were too young to get up she lifted and 
bumped them down as if she had no mercy on their 
broad and fleshy parts ; and when she iKtd them all of 
a row she took off her hat and her shawl and at once 
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^mcovared a fine-shaped, pura whita u^kand shouUbr^ 
the latter sloping down to a pair of well-bronzed. ana% 
as round and as spotless as her hands, which w^re ssxall^ 
well-shaped, and well cared for, especially with respeot to 
her nails. Her dress was plain, but the stuff it vm» 
made of was good, an4 the whole &inily seemed so w^ 
dressed that they must have been well-to-do. 

We must now return to tiie landing-stage and see 
the first-class passengers. It is now that the cabs and 
carriages are arriving in quick succession, having for 
their fiires mostly gentlemen, but still there are a good 
number of ladies, and by far the larger number of tii^m. 
are Americans. Some of them are English bom, but 
from their long residence in the United States have 
become citizens of their adopted ooxmtry. Then there 
«re a sprinkling of English among them* See that 
tall, slender lady, dressed in black, with a quantity 
of rich lace all over it; see the many diamonds 
on her Q^gers ; see the hand itself when it is imgloved. 
Notice the pure white skin of the hand ; the tapered 
fingers, the nails of which are as scrupulously dean as is 
aU the other white that is about her. Her cheeks are 
a little pale^ and just a little hollow, but still she is 
exquisitely dressed^— as before noticed, only black and 
white about her, and very little of the latter, which 
coBsisted of some white lace round the wrists, as if it 
was put there to tumble about over the valuaUe brace- 
lets ; a little more, white round her neck, and that m all. 
she has about hsr. She has rich bxown h£ur, but all 
her own — no chignon ;: oh dear no ! If o well-dressed, 
lady would wear such stupid things. She has a very 
Jknowing little hat— just a Httle white about that> only 
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in the shape of pure white roses. She is standing hy 
the side of a tall, stout, well-made man. He is dressed 
in black cloth ; his underlinen is also as white as snow^ 
and the white cuffs under his coat are only a little 
whiter than his hands. On his fingers also there are 
seyeral rings with diamonds in them of the first water ; 
the studs in his shirt match the rings on '.his fingers. 
He would have had a thick beard, but he was shaved 
close, all but the upper lip. They are man and wife,, 
and are bom Americans, have been to England for a 
few months for the first time, and seem very pleased at 
the idea of getting home again. Around them are a 
lot of friends coming to see them off. And there are 
many others similar to thfese about, but there are also 
many less grand, although America is well represented. 
There are many well-dressed, styKsh girls among them, 
as well as married women, and the gentlemen are well 
groomed. As well as the Americans, of course, there 
are some Germans of both sexes ; rather more roimded 
than the Amierican ladies, but still very nice, and some 
of them very accomplished. Among these there are a 
sprinkling of French, a few Irish, and some English. 
See four men standing together, two of them tall, 
stout fellows. They are blowing their mild Havannas. 
They are among the sprinkling of English, and are on 
their way to America on a shooting expedition. One 
or two of them are noblemen. Near them stands 
another Englishman. He is not going out for pleasure, 
because he has his wife with h&n, who seems to order 
him about. Amcmg the crowd there are two broad- 
shouldered and otherwise thick, joUy-looking fellows, 
who both have the appearance of being old travellers^ 
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One of them is a railroad contractor^ tlie other belongs 
to the English press. Near to them there stands a 
duster of Roman CathoKc priests. They are young, 
perhaps just from college in Germany. That is, per- 
haps, a sample of the kind of people who make up a 
little under two hundred passengers. The day is not 
fine, far from it ; it is raining hard ; but still you are 
not very much inconvenienced. Your luggage is all 
taken charge of for you ; you need not have the least 
uneasiness about that. Only see it on board the steam 
tender, and then it is safe. You can get at any of it 
any time you please during the voyage. Of course the 
chance of a rainy day is anticipated, and the steam 
tender is provided with awnings and curtains, and if 
the awnings and curtains do not protect you from the 
wind and weather, it goes a long way towards doing 
80, and if you do get a little wet, why you must grin 
and bear it, and remember that you are going on board 
a comfortable ship, where you may very easily change 
your coat, especially if you have had the good judg- 
ment, as everybody ought to have^ to keep a change at 
hand. But, notwithstanding that it was blowing and 
raining, you managed to get on board just a little 
wet — ^not much ; in fact there were so many under the 
awning that there was no room to get wet. 

Once on board of the steam tender, in a very short 
time you are alongside of the large steamer " City of 
Richmond," the one in which you are about to cross the 
Atlantic, and there you will find all the comforts of a 
real home, so far as a real home can be arranged away ^ 
from home, and on board a ship, and the best thing you 
can do is to go right to your cabin, and place everything^ 
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to your own liking. Don't you trast to anyone; g^ 
and do it yourself, and as soou after you get on board 
as possible, because when you first get there you are 
fresh and able for it. Moreover, the vessel is steady^ 
and you can do it easily. Make preparations in your 
cabin for the worst kind of weather, and then hope for 
the best. Don't let anything induce you to put off 
arranging your comforts until you get outside, because 
if you do, unless you are a very good sailor, you will 
not care to do it when you do get outside. There is a 
feeling of lazy indifference conies over you when you first 
begin to notice the motion of the ship. You commence 
to feel hot; there is a sort of hot and cold perspiration 
oomes over you, which are the first symptoms of sea- 
sickness, and you canno't help neglecting everything. 

However, there you are, all right on board j and now 
it all depends on yourself whether you are comfortable 
or not. If you are sea-sick it is quite impossible for 
you to be comfortable; all the luxuries in creation 
would not help you, in fact, they are just what you do 
not require. It is no use ; all the clever remedies are 
of no avail. Do whatever you may, you can get no 
relief; the only way you can do is to say to yourself, 
**It is a miserable feeling; I must bear it." The only 
sure way of preventing sea-sickness is to stop on 
shore. There is, however, one comfort connected with 
sea-sickn^ess — that is, that it very seldom does anyone 
any harm, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
does people good, and has often been known to turn a 
bad and ailing constitution into a good, sound one. 
Therefore take the advice of a very old traveller, who 
has suffered as much as anyone in the world from that 
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dreadftilly nauseous feeling — ^leave it alone ; you can- 
not mend it. Of course it is a good excuse for taking 
an extra glass of Ijrandy if you are so disposed ; but 
don't take anything with a view of curing it, because 
it is not to be done. 

Reverting to your arrival on board the ship, you 
are soon down below in the saloon, where your friends, 
if you have any to see you off, may go with you, and 
any little drinks you may wish for as a parting, or to 
warm you after being in the wet, may be very easily 
procured, and when the time comes, a first, second, 
and third bell will ring ; when the third rings, Ae 
sooner you are out of the ship and in the tender again 
the better, or you may be taken out to sea. 

When the last bell rings it is the time for saying 
good-bye, and at this stage there is much crying and 
laughing going on; and just as the boat is about to 
leave some one wishes to say good-bye to Tillie, 
who is in the tender, and a cry is set up for Tillie, Irat 
fihe does not show up, and away goes the liender, amid 
the waving of handkerchiefs, &c. 

Now the big ship is moving down the Mersey; 
her long and stately form is getting away fest, against 
the jBresh wind and strong tide, and it is not long 
before iJie tender and Tillie were lost among the 
numerous other steamers by the lanfing-stage. 

AH strangers being out of the ship, the bell rings for 
the first dinner on board, and it is now that you find 
out the number of your seat at table ; that number is 
given you by the purser of the ship, and you then go 
ahdlookalong the table and try to find the corresponding 
number on the ring of your napkin, and having fcnmd. 
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ity that is your seat for tlie remaiiider of the yo]rage. 
Being the first meal, and man j of the passengers hungry, 
there is a goodly muster at the table, and a large amount 
of chaffing going on, especially for the first half-hoar, 
but after the first half-hour, it is strange how the. 
laughing subsides, and little by little they drop the 
conversation, and finally drop the knife and fork, and 
one by one leave the table, saying, " Oh, dear me, how 
hot it is !" 

Steaming dead against a fresh westerly breeze is not 
much to speak of, but still the vessel will lift forward 
and fall aft, and that lifting forward and falling aft 
means pitching, and pitching means, that after she 
has risen as high as the sea will raise her, she falls into 
the hollow of the next ; and that rising and falling 
means, that you are going to be sea-sick, and you will 
very soon commence to feel the symptoms of it, and the 
first symptoms are, that you get a little cross — ^not 
much, but just a little ; then there is a sort of naughty 
headache, and a little perspiration on your fore^head, 
and you draw your hand across, and say to yourself, 
" Oh, dear me, this is not nice ;" then you sit down ; and 
that will not do, so you get up again and turn round ; 
and then yoU look about you, and you don't know 
what you were looking for, so you give it up ; get a 
little more savage at you don't know what, and finally 
you make up your mind you will go on deck, and you 
mount the ladder. By this time the good ship is about 
crossing the bar ; there is a little ground-swell on, and 
as the vessel is going about fourteen miles per hour, she 
has not time to rise and fall very much, so she goes 
through the top of the sea, and makes it splash about a 
little, and, as the nasty feeling keeps increasing, you 
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don'tliketo see thewatersplaskingaboutyin fact, youdon't 
like to see it at all, there is a great deal too much water 
about for you, so you go to yoiir cabin and lay down. 

The first night on board a steamer, if you are not used 
to one, is never nice, and especially if you are on board 
a fast steamer. If you choose a yessel because she is 
£Gist, you must remember that there is a great deal at 
times sacrificed for an extra mile of speed per houi* ; 
and if you expect the yessel to do as weU as others, and 
especially if you expect them to do better than the best 
known ship, there are certain comforts that- you must 
give up, or certain discomforts you must put up with, 
to gain that extra speed, as will be shown during the 
trip out to New York. 

The first night being over, the wind is not strong right 
ahead, but the rapid pace the ship is going at apparently 
strengthens the win^, so that when you go on deck and 
hear how it is whistling through the blocks, and 
between the masts and ropes, it impresses you with 
the idea that it is blowing nearly a gale, when in reality 
it is only blowing a moderate breeze. 

Let us, however, have a look down in the steerage. It 
is early morning ; m&ny of the steerage passengers are 
walkingitheir deck, which is really the best deck in the 
ship, viz., the main deck, of which they have the full rim, 
from aft to forward. There were, as before stated, 
many of them already on deck, some walking, and 
some sitting about ; and there wero an equal number 
down below, and amongst them you saw the large 
family you noticed go on board, with the good-looking 
and good-natured girl, or rather woman, at the head of 
it. There she sat on the seat near the bed-place, with 
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her head vmimg on her ana, tiie baafatifol balr all 
liaaging orer Imt bwmAi fol neek and aiiotilders — tiiere 
she hj, or rather, half-sitting and half-ljing, yerjr tm* 
well* Two or three of h«r littib bro^Mrs and sisters 
were running round her as lively as eriekelSy not in the 
least siek, and kept on plaguing their eldest sister for 
asonething to eat* Yes^ the head of tiie familj was 
aiok ; the. h«ad of tiie family wouM rather be p«Bed 
about by the dresi^ by the hair of the head, or 2m.y 
place therd was hold to be taken of, rather than get up. 
She, good«-natured girl, forgot all the Kttle duties tbtt 
came so Batural to h^ when she was well and quite 
herself. 

The steerage deck is precisely on the same de^ as 
the grand saloon ; it has the same kind of ventilation 
as the saloon aoid dining^-rooms, the difference bemg 
that the steeiage is notomamented the same aa the first- 
class passenger aceezamodation, nor is the food s^pred 
up in the same sumptnous manner. As regards the 
food in the steerage, it is good, wholescone food, fit for 
any one in the world to Eve on ; there is plenty of 
it, and, if &e writer of this were going to tntvel 
by tiodsy the Imnan Line of steamers^ he would 
most e^tmnly take a steerage passage, vnless he 
had more money than he knew what todoiwilit, or that 
th^re wexe other reasons why, for the sake of hiA interest, 
he should tafavel first^ckes. 

Soon after noon on the day after leaving Liverpool 
the Iridi eoaet was sighted, and the steamer soon closed 
on it and entered the havbour of Queenstown. 

As soon as the anehor was let go most of the pas- 
sengers were to be seen on desk — seenmig^ &e sea^ 
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flk^Gss was quite forgotten. There they were all on 
deck, laaghing and talking as if nothing had erer 
happened — ^the grand ladies of the saloon, apparently 
the more humble steerage passengers, all seeming gay, 
laughing and talking, and making inquiries as to the 
name of this place, that place, and the other. ' 

It is Tery strange that the feeling of sea-sickness 
leaves behind it no record of the suffering you have to 
nndei^ at the time the feeling comes on you — it 
unmans or unwomans you, which ever it may be, in a. 
very short spaee of time ; in the same manner it leaves 
you, and you know not when it is leaving you, you only 
know that it has gone — and there you are as well as 
ever, and very often very much better after it. 

On looking on to the main or steerage passenger deck, 
you saw the children, with the elder sister in the 
middle of them, they dragging at her dress, asking her 
for cakes, apples, water, and all sorts of things at the 
same time, and while she was eating something herself 
she was kept employed supplying the little ones out of 
the same basket you had seen her dive into on the 
landing-stage. You somehow or other coid^ not help 
taking an interest in her and the eleven others — ^they 
were really a very good sample of an English family ; 
and one thing you noticed was, that when the head of 
the family was quite well, she had not a moment's rest, 
she was continually dealing out something to one or the 
other of her brothers and sisters, some of whom were 
quite as full grown as herself; but still she seemed to 
treat them all like children, giving them all they asked 
for, and sometimes' a box on the ear into the bargain, 
looking round her at the shore at the same time, and 
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seeming so unconcerned about the children, yet attend- 
ing to them well. But when the poor girl was sea-sick 
how utterly helpless she seemed, quite knocked up, and 
perfectly careless of those she really loved so dearly. 
The writer cJf this has seen sea-sickness turn a furious 
lion tame ; is it any wonder, then, that it could make 
this good girl or woman apparently forget everything 
for the time she was suffering P 

As the vessel had been running at the rate of four- 
teen knots and a hllf per hour, she was up to Roach's 
Point too soon to enter, and lay to, off and on, until day- 
light, when at half-past six o'clock the anchor was let 
go, and the steam-tender was soon alongside. About 
one o'clock the tender, with steerage passengers, came 
off, and soon left for others, as well as cargo and lug- 
gage. Just before four o'clock she returned with the 
passengers, &c., also with the mails. At half-past four 
o'clock she was steaming Ml speed, and shortly after^ 
wards passed that disgrace to our Government and 
the Board of Trade, Daunt's Rock. After passing it, 
all square sail was set, and the good ship commenced 
to walk liway at the rate of fifteen knots and a half per 
hour, which speed was continued up to midnight. 

At daylight next morning the wind was light and 
•variable, the vessel was still going about fifteen knots, 
and by noon the speed was a little over that. During 
the twenty hours up to noon Saturday, March 7th, the 
vessel, by the reckoning of Captain Brooks, had run 
two hundred and ninety-nine miles. 

The remainder of Saturday the weather was hazy, 
with Kght wind, the vessel steaming on at the rate of 
fifteen and a quarter miles per hour. 
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Sunday, 8th March, 1874. — ^The vessel is now racing 
along under steam alone, keeping up the same speed 
from midnight until seven o'clock in' the morn- 
ing, when she increases it to fifteen knots and a 
half. As they set sail on her at nine o'clock with a 
moderate breeze, the rate of speed is increased to six- 
teen knots per hour ; and during the time the vessel is 
. thus rushing along at that wonderful rate, the bell 
sounds for Divine Service in the saloon. 

There is something very touching attached to those 
five words, especially as the beU is tolling for church at 
the time. On this floating " City of Richmond," just as in 
the real City of Richmond, there is a gathering of rich 
and poor. The saloon on this occasion knows no class; 
they, when on their way to devotion, have no distinc- 
tion. For awhile at least they are all doing one duty ; 
there is only one style of doing it, and that style, we all 
know, is very simple. The man who strains his bone 
and sinew every few hours of the day and night to get 
up the ashes and shoot them overboard is on the same 
footing there as the lady and gentleman decked over 
with diamonds. To see the magnificent saloon of this 
fine ship, which is speeding along over eighteen miles 
per hour, with the prayer-books and the Bibles laid 
round each table, the bell still ringing denoting that 
the time is nigh to commence thanking Him for all 
His mercies ! By-and-by the beU rings more faintly, 
then stops, the saloon doors are closed, the service 
commences, and by the time the sun is nearing the 
meridian it is over; but the Sabbath day is stiU kept 
holy, at least so far as it can be kept consistently with 
the necessary duties of the ship. 
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Koon, Sunday^ the vessel has, by the reokcNamg of 
Captain S. Bro(^, made distance Haee hundred ami 
sixty-fonr miles on a south seventy-six degrees west 
course, and by the officers as follows :— 

March m, 1874. 
Latitude observed • . . . 40^20'N. 
Longitude Chronometer ... 25* 03' Wi 
Latitude Account . . ^ • • 49* OQ' N. 
Longitude Account .... 25^17'N. 

Course S77-W. 

Distance 360 miles. 

Variation by Azimuth ... 45" "W. 

Frbdbrick Watkiks, First Officer. 

Latitude observed .... 49* 15' N. 
Longitude Chronometer ... 25* 01' W. 

Course S7e'W. 

Distance 360 miles. 

C. Hkpwoeth, Second Officer, 
Latitude observed .... 49M8'N. 
Longitude Chronometer . . . 25* 11' W. 

Course S77W. 

Distance 362 miles. 

Variation by Azimuth , . 38* W. standard. 

A, R., Third Offi>cer. 

Latitude observed . . . . 49'» 18' N. 
Longitude Chronometer . • . 25* 09' W. 
Course . . . \ . . Sie^'W. 

Distance 362 miles. 

JoBif A. SnswABT, Fourth Officer, 

The above will show the great discipline that is kept 
in this important part of the officers' duties. It will 
be ascertained that, although the vessel is really con- 
ducted by the captain, and that he alone is responsiUe 
for everything, the four officers have to hand in thmr 
reckoning every day, which, as will be seen in some 
cases, is two miles out from the captain's reckoning. 
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In tMs way the officers are kept drilled in navigation, 
which is necessary in case of accident to the com- 
mander. 

The remainder of Sunday was light variable winds, 
the vessel continuing to go along at the rate of from 
fifteen and a half to sixteen knots, 

Monday, 9th March. — ^The wind is from tiie north- 
east, a moderate hjneeze, and as daylight came in the 
wind shifted round to the south-east, with the vessel 
®till going from fifteen and a half to sixteen and three- 
quarter knots. By eight o'doek in the morning it was 
blowing a fresh gale. Well, it does not much matter 
about a gale in a ship like the "City of Richmond,'* 
she goes along as dry as a duck, the emigrants are 
skylarking about the deck, some of them still a little 
sick, hut not very bad. 

Here is the bill of &re for the steerage passengers, 
and some of them seem quite competent to do justice to 
the food : — 

Emigrant or Steerage Passengers' 
Bill of Fare. 

8 a.m. — Coffee, with sugar and milk, arrowroot, 
with sugar and milk, 550 fresh rolls, i.e., a roll for each, 
or more if wanted, and butter. 

Dinner at noon. — ^Fresh soups, half-pound of roast 
beef, half-pound of fresh beef, as much as they can eat, 
and a great deal that they throw overboard. 

Tea at 6 p.m. — ^Tea and gruel, with sugar and 
milk, biscuits, and 550 fresh rolls and butter. On other 
days there are changes, such as roast and boiled beef, 
and other times Irish stew, &c. 
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The writer can affirm, with truth and honesty, that 
the food the emigrants get on hoard the Inman 
Line of steamers is hotter hy far then he used to get as 
captain of a ship. In one of the Inman ships, coming 
home from New York, the writer rememhefs seeing with 
his own eyes hot rolls quietly put out through the 
port overboard. There was a string of rolls floating 
on the water, and those roUs had not been long out of 
the oven. Let us hope that those who were sinners 
enough to put good food through the portholes may 
never know the want of it. 

The wind is still blowing a fresh gale, and the noble 
craft is doing her duty well. The wind is dead-aft 
nearly, the square sails are set, and the vessel is a 
sight, the sea high and running after her ; at times you 
would think she was going to run away from the sea ; 
but she cannot go fast enough for that, it catches her 
and tucks itself under her well-formed stem, lifts her 
up and pushes her along, her bow goes down a little, 
she rolls graceMly at the same time, sending the white 
foam far away on each bow, and all appears splendid. 
Large as this ship is, she ia only like a spot on the 
waves, and they seem to play with her, and every now 
and then a shoal of porpoises will come and join in the 
sport. During the hours between 11 a.m. and noon the 
engine was stopped for some reason, but, notwith- 
standing, the vessel made during the last fourrand- 
twenty hours the great run of 378 miles. 

During the night of the 10th of March the wind 
increased, and began to blow fresh ; the engines were 
stopped during the night again. Towards morning 
the rain commenced to fall. In the notice of yesterday 
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a Ml bill of fS^e for the steerage passengers was giyen ; 
to-day, in order to make the remarks as complete as 
possible, the bill of fare for the crew will be given, • 
which is as follows : — 

Breakfast. — Coffee, with sugar and biscuit; Irish 
stew. Foot Jack / what has he come to at last ? Only 
caffee^ sugar, biscuity and Irish stew for breakfast ! 

Dinner. — Soup,^lb. mess-beef, ^Ib. fresh, and potatoes; 
for dessert, plum-pudding. Poor Jack ! surely he stands 
in need of a Plimsoll to help him — ^with his dinner at 
any rate, llien it is not at all uncommon to see one 
or two of these " poor " feUows going from the direc- 
tion of some of the feast houses with a pie under each 
arm, just a dainty dish or two. 

When the writer was before the mast in a Scotch 
vessel up the Black Sea, he remembers his bill of fare — 
Breakfast, good wkter spoiled, called coffee, with molasses 
and biscuit; dinner, salt fish and London pantiles, 
called biscuits in ship's articles ; another dinner, pork 
and peas, very little of either ; another dinner, salt 
•junk and rice; Sunday's dinner, a few plums in the 
rice. Wages stopped at the end of the voyage for not 
being strong enough to work night and day. 

The vessel's speed is not so fast to-day, but still, by 
the captain's reckoning, she has made 328 miles. 

Of all the places in the world, perhaps, on board of a 
first-rate passenger ship is the best place for a young 
and " taking" widow. How soon they find some decent 
person to take particular notice of them ! And why should 
it not be so ? It has been said that to know persons 
you must live in the same house with them. On shore, 
it is not either proper or convenient for a single man. 
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be lie a bachelor or a widower, to become the inhabitant 
of the same house as a charming yoimg wkLoWj nor can 
they easily get into the same house-as a sin^e young lady 
often. But it is an easy matter in going a voyage as 
aboye, in a first-class, well conducted line like the one 
that is tiie subject of this chapter. 

You are all boxed up together mone large house, 
and jrou are as near to each other as you can possibly 
be placed consistently ; you have a chance of noting 
each other's manners ; you can soon distinguish good 
nature from bad ; yon very soon see vrho are the well- 
bred and who are not. Is it at aH strange, then, if a 
well-bred, pretty widow should fitscinate some one 
among many on board P Is it surprising that a man who 
has been hitherto living alone and within himself should 
be caught, and made to be a little childish in presence 
of a handsome and noble-looking woman, one ihat he is 
forced to meet every few hours, and sit opposite 
several tunes a day ? 

Let the reader just fancy to himself a fine, noble- 
looking, very dark-complexioned fellow, one who has 
been favoured by nature in every way, and so rich that 
he became so selfish that he would not look at any of 
the opposite sex; Not he, oh dear no ! he wbs too fond 
of his gun and his hunters, until he was placed in front 
of one whose light-blue eyes and clear complexion 
dazzled his fine, large, manly eyes so much that h^ 
tried to keep them on his plate, and could not do so for 
long together without having another look: Then 
when he sees the pure white teeth inside the healthy, 
round, crimson lips, which are the finish of exquisitiB 
features, it was grand to see that lion of a selfish 
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mm iRibdaed^ and made to eat Ixmnble pie before. one 
^wiio had bo idea of h&r o/mi powers. 

The fiefy, golden flash in the large light-blue eyes 
•wckre a little too nuich &r the manly dark ones, that 
'were equally fiery, eqiially noble, very determined, but 
ihow easily aubdmed when placed so that he oould not 
help seeing the pink cheeks, the pure white neck and 
hands, as well as the profusion of golden hair^ of that 
charming widew* 

What fim fer achronicler to watchhim as he*began to 
get quite infatuated ! What a difference it made in that 
jto>ngHKniiLdedmAa! fie changed as quickly as the 
winilyand kis temperature was something like it too, 
insoBKuoh that when he first found himself on bo^d the 
TBsael he was like xt norths-east wind, blowing cold 
towards e¥€ffybody ; ¥^y soon after he became like th^ 
eoulii-wert wind and sanshine — he was warm, kind, 
and ooQggaial. 

P^iiapa it wiU be weU to describe this ]S<)rth British 
gentleman. He was one of those fellows who would 
hsk-ve figured well among the Hig^landens of the 79th 
Hegimsiit ; he would have looked exceedingly weU in 
Hits; he stood about six feet two inches without his 
dioes. Biewvts not fleshy, but was rich in bone and 
musde ; he had a pair of large, dark ^es, and his eye- 
farowB wwe thick, as also his eyelashes ; his beard was 
long^ thick> and eurly, and was a good match &r the 
, htir on his head; he had a dark oUyo compl^on,. and 
Ihere was moDe than a tint of deep crimson^ on his 
cheeks.. SQs teeth were such as would j^vent a 
^kntist. looking at him with aa ejye to business. Alto- 
geiher, he was a very desirable maa^ either for lore or 
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war, and liis gait seemed to 'denote that he would take 
just as kindly to the latter as he was then taking to the 
former. 

As to the lady, she was a natural beauty, and a de- 
licious contrast to him. She also was tall, but still 
pleasingly shorter than he was, and his gentle rough 
and her pleasing smooth seemed as if they ought to go 
together. 

It was not more than three days after the ship started 
before this gentleman made inquiries as to who this 
lady was, and he was told that she was from the State 
of Alabama, that her ancestors were Scotch, and had 
played their part towards freeing the United States ; 
and that during the late civil war in America she had 
given her hand to a Southern gentleman, on condition 
that he would do his best to protect or defend the South, 
which he did, and was 'shot through the heart at the 
close of the struggle. It appeared also that, although 
this lady had been married, she had never entered 
fairly into matrimonial life. 

Anyone who has travelled in one of these first-class 
passenger ships knows what little communities are 
there formed the first day or two after the ship leaves 
port, or perhaps the right name for them would be 
cliques, or small tribes, some of them being kind, and 
some of them just a little, more or less, unkind, and 
of course there would be sure to be a large amount of 
talk. Some of the elder folks of both sisxes would say,. 
''Ah, he is only amusing himself because thisre is no 
hunting and shooting going on '' ; and some of the old 
spinsters would venture to say that they had no doubt 
in their own minds but that he had a wife and family 
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in Europe, and that she was very bold to take to a man 
she knew nothing about. But some of the younger of 
both sexes would say, what a lucky fellow he was to get 
hold of her; and there were several young ladies in full 
bloom who did not scruple to say that she was very 
lucky to get hold of him ; and almost everybody agreed 
tibat they were as fine a couple as could be met with in 
the course of a very long journey. 

A community on board of a well appointed ship is 
(rften a very happy one. What a large number 
there are who meet there for the first time in their 
lives, and never sever until death parts them ! And 
how very often it is remarked, " Oh^ that dear old ship ; 
I was really sorry to leave her^ 

There is a great deal in fashion on board of ship as 
well as elsewhere. It appeared that this dark Scotch- 
man, with his fair beauty, had set a sort of fashion; they 
were not the only ones that took a liking to each other. 
For instance, there was a family on board, which had 
belonging to it three daughters, all pretty, well educated, 
and very accomplished. One day these three sisters 
were talking to two American gentlemen ; they were 
passing very kind remarks about the then two lovers, 
when one of the gentlemen was heard to say, " That is 
a kind little heart of yours. Miss Lotty ; he will be a 
lucky fellow who gets possession of it." At that 
moment their eyes met, and Miss Lotty^s face turned 
very red, and she called him a great stupid ; and they 
were seen very often together, and so was her sister 
with the other gentleman, and their smilea and blushes 
went far to show that they were very happy for the 
remainder of the voyage. 
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There was one little incideat that occorr^ dunag the 
passage that put an end to all doubts as to the feeling 
between the dark and fair lovers. 

One eyening, about nine o'clock^ when nearly all the 
saloon passengers were in the saloon, some reafiUng, 
some doing fancy work, the Scotchman and the. fair 
lady were sitting side by side. The latter was doing 
some fine crochet work, while the former was reading ; 
but every now and then he would turn to her and 
make some remark. He had only an instant before 
concluded one of these remarks, and had reoeivad her 
sweet smile, when he suddenly turned to speak to her 
again, and, to his utt^ confusion, she was g«ne. Poor 
fellow ! he showed all hands how £ur goiae ha was. 
Finding her seat empty^ he instantly locked und^ the 
table, and sure enough, there she was, nghi under the 
table. He turned deadly pale, and exdaimied, '* Good 
heavens! Ada, dear, dear; what's the matter?" The 
exclamation was heard all over Ute cabin ; many of the 
passengers sprang to th^ feet instinctivelyw He 
squeezed his tall form under the table, and the neoct. 
moment her head appeared above it, with a. very^ 
pleasing smile playing over her beautiful countenaiaee. 
Nearly at the. same moment his £bu)& appeared ah&ve the 
table, as pale as death; and she in her torn oaUed- o«l, 
^' Walter, love^ are you hurt ? " 

For a moment there was a dead silenoe in the saben; 
all eyes were turned towards &e two levies. Th^ 
changed £com pale to crimson^ and oould not escape th** 
gaze of the ot|^er passengers, who were^unintentionaEy 
staring, at them;. 

It was soon explained that the ladj had dsopped her 
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crocaiet cotton, and nearly went under tlie table to 
pick it up, but it bad rolled i^o tbe otber side of tbo 
table witb ibe rolling of tbe vessel, wbicb made it go 
out of ber reacb, and caused ber to go after it. Tbey 
bad, bowever, botb of tbem told tbe tale of tbeir feel- 
ings, and were for tbe remainder of tbe voyage looked 
upon as engaged, wbicb was tbe fact. 

On tbe lltb of Marcb tbe wind commenced to blow 
from tbfi westward; and somewbat retarded tbe speed of 
tbe vessel ; still sbe went en, and all was comfortable 
on board. Tbe dinner-bell used to be listened for at 
tbis stage of tbe voyage, as most of tbe pass^agers began 
to feel their appetites come over tbem fresbly at times ; 
moreover, tbere was a. goodly company on board, and 
the passengers were commencing to enjoy each other's 
society ; besides that, tbe dinners in tbe saloon were 
wonderfully good, equal to those in the best hotels in 
the world ; and, just in order to give an idea of them, 
we will louk over the bill of fare for this day, or rather 
relate what was on tbe table. 

Well, you might conmience witb kidney soup, or 
even a dish of mock turtle — ^ui either case botb tbe 
plates and the soup were hot. When that is disposed 
of there is always a good joint of real English roast 
beef, as well as two or three joints of mutton, botb roast 
and boiled, ahd it must be noted that the joints come to 
the table and are carved there, and you get the meat hot 
and as you like it. If neither of those joints will suit 
you, then you bad better try some spring, lamb, which 
is also well-cooked and served up hot ; of course you 
will have some mint sauce #itb it. Perhaps you are 
not fond of joints ; well,^ then, there are always turkeys^ 
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ducks, geese, and a few brace of fowls on tiie table, try 
what you can do with eitlter of them ; even if you have 
partaken of some of the joints you can play with a bone 
until it is time to begia with the side dishes. A little 
curried fowl, with the rice white and nicely cooked, is 
not a bad adjunct, or a fricassee. Then game of some 
kind or other is also sure to be there, whatever is in 
season ; of course, if you wish for wine or any other 
known drink, you have only to order it, the waiter is 
nearly always at your elbow, if he is away he will soon 
be back again ; only let him catch you looking round, 
you will soon hear the words, " What can I get you, Sir/* 
and you have only to ask for what you require and it is got. 
Mind, all this time there is a lot of joUy and sensible 
conversation going on, and as the dinner warms so does 
the conversation get lively ; then away goes the bones 
of the bird that you have been playing with, and per- 
haps a little bit of toast that you did not care for ; 
however, away it goes, and down comes another plate in 
front of you — ^that plate has a fork and spoon with it, 
and you are bound to have some pastry. What if you 
try a piece of plum-pudding, aU on fire with brandy ; 
well, if you don't like that, go on with a taste, or as 
much as you like, of black-cap, or Washington pudding, 
or even some Marlborough, vermicelli, or custard. 
There is always plenty of choice in the pudding way ; 
but perhaps you are not a pudding eater. Well, never 
mind, such things do happen ; people are met with that 
don't like pudding, so they are provided for in another 
way. Tou may call for some Genoese pastry, Eccles 
cakes are not bad, while Queen's and Bambury might 
do very well. There are Chester cakes to be disposed of. 
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unless you have set your mind on lemon cheese-cakes, 
jam-puffs, ladies' fingers, orange fritters^ or the same 
kind made out of apples ; yet there are other things to 
fall back upon; you can always eat a little blancmange. 
Well, if you can do without any df the above, then take 
a little cheese, and very shortly after that the fruit, in 
the shape of walnuts, almonds, and raisins, a small 
bunch of grapes, a nice mellow pear or a good eating 
apple, then a cup of coffee : then if you are not happy 
and have a kindly feeling towards your fbllow-creatures, 
you ought, especially if you have had a pleasant com- 
panion to talk to all the time. 

However, such are the dinners you get on board 
the Inman ships ; and, remember, the stewards are all 
old servants, they are kind and obliging ; they know 
their duty, and do it well, which is a comfort of itself. 
Well, so far as servants are concerned, it is sufficient to 
say they belong to the Inman Line, not picked up along- 
shore the day before Jbhe ship left ; and there is another 
thing, the ship was not crammed fiill of passengers, 
there was room for all, and they were all well attended 

on. 

* 

What a mistake it is for people to rush after a ship 
that is full, or even nearly so ; better ever so much have 
a look round and see which vessel has most room to 
spare. So long as you don't get on board of an outsider, 
ever so much better keep your passage-money until you 
are sure that you can get room ; there is nothing more 
imcomfortable than a ship with a crowded saloon — the 
waiters will tell you they have too much to do, and 
can't be everywhere at once. Tou cannot get room to 
work your elbows at meals, it makes everyone cross and 
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diflagveeaUey and your food is oold before yoa get it. So 
take an old traveller's advice and avoid any ship witli 
her cabins more than filled. With the Inman line 
you are safe from this annoyance, as they never over- 
erowd their ships. * 

Doling the last twenty-fonr hours the wind has 
continued ahead and has retarded the ship's way ; still 
she has made three hundred and four miles by the cap- 
tain's reckoning. The wave seems to say, "If I 
could only get hold of some flat surface to hit 
against, I would knock you into smithei^eens ; or if I 
could get a hollow space large enough to put my body 
in, I would sink you ; but you are too sharp for me, and 
as well as being too sharp, you are too buoyant for me, 
you get over me in that way ; but still I hit you hard 
every now and then, but when I do hit you hard I find 
you are too strong for me, so I must let you pass. You 
have been designed to cheat me, and with alT my might 
and power I can only hinder you^ little ; but stiU I can 
make you somewhat uncomfortable, and only let me 
catch you when you are nearly as heavy as I am. I 
w^gh sixty-four poimds to the cubic foot, you only 
weigh about thirty poundis to the cubic foot; but just 
let me catch you when you weigh about fifty pounds 
to a cubic foot, and see how soon I wiU get on top of 
you and make you weigh heavier than I do, and then 
down you go, not a vestige of you ever to be seen again." 
The above is the argument put forth by Mr. David 
Jones, who goes on to say, " You may deal with me so 
that I cannot harm you, but you must be judicious ; that 
is to say, if you are going one way and I am going the 
other, you must, in the first place, be very sharp if you 
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light if you wish to get ovot me, and in all cases you must 
be of great power and of great strength to go fast against 
me. To be successful with me you must study my nature, 
because I am powerful ; and if you train people to know 
my real nature, you can go over me with comparative 
safety. L6t me have my way to a certain extent, and 
you may go on for thousands of miles over me, and 
at times I will help you along. I don't always oppose 
Tessels that take to me kindly; but, above all, don't you 
try to get ever me when you are nearly as ffeavy as I 
am ; if you do, I can easily overpower vou and show you 
yotir helplessness. 

"There are times when I am smooth, but a little wind 
ruffles me, a little more makes me froth at the top, and 
gales and hurricanes make me Airious, and when I am 
furious you must give way to me — I will not be played 
with. It takes a man the best of his life to know me 
well, and those are the men to send on to deal with me ; 
and once more I say, if you wish to go against me when 
I am fiirious you must be sharp, and have something 
above for me to take hold of, you must have great 
power, and, above all, you must h^ve great strength, 
because if there is a weak point about you, I will find it 
out, and it will be that weak point that I shall tackle, 
and 1 shall work at it till you are quite overpowered.'* 
Such is the argument that Davy Jones holds out to his 
customers. He says, " If you are solvent, so am I, and we 
can deal." So on goes the good ship hitting the main 
body of the water hard with her stem, and as she cuts 
through it so does the wave hit her hard on each bow. 
A large volume of it is thrown off by the overhanging 
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bow, and ske sends the spray nearly the whole length 
of the ship from her, taking but little on board. 

Now, while the good ship and David Jones are thus 
dealing with each other, let us see what the passengers 
are doing, and how they are faring. We will commence 
with the steerage passengers, of whom there are a large 
number. Some of them, who do not care for a little 
water, are walking the main deck with their pipes in 
their mouths, others ar6 stowed away under the lee of 
anything there is to get under, and by far the largest 
number «re down below. It has been stated before that 
the steerage deck or passenger deck for the second-class, 
as well as for the emigrant, is on the same deck as the 
saloon. Some of the passengers are sick, and they are 
in their berths, but many are well, and are ajnusing 
themselves in various ways. Several of the children are 
playing about, and are very happy* The head of the 
family is still seedy, but is looking, through her pale- 
ness, more beautiful than ever. She has become a great 
favourite among both large and small. The men 
appointed to attend the steerage deck are there, they 
keep the place clean and tidy. They are patient, good* 
natured fellows ; they clear away any mess as fast as it 
is made ; they don't biJly a poor sea-sick person, who 
can't help what they do, they simply put things right 
as they occur, and by this means the deck is kept clean 
and wholesome ; and, notwithstanding that the vessel 
is being driven fast against a strong wind, the steerage 
deck is dry. The vibration of the screw, the roaring of 
the wind, the washing about of the water, the noise of 
the engine, and all such things are heard at times, and 
the passenger soon gets used to them, so used to them 
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that, when they discontinue, they think there is some- 
thing the matter. It is true there is discomfort, but 
you are forcing your way, ten knots an hour, against an 
Atlantic wind and heavy sea, 

Now let us look at the cabin passengers. Most of 
them are in their cabins, some, however, are on the 
lounges doing the best they can. The saloon is quite 
comfortable, and is as dry and as free from bad odours 
as is the ladies' drawing-room on shore. It is about 
the centre that the pitching of the vessel and the 
vibration of the screw are not much felt, sometimes not 
at all. 

There is every comfort on board that years of experi- 
ence can suggest, and there is no necessity for being 
imcomfortable because there is a gale, imless, indeed, 
you are sick — that you must grin and bear. Some 
parties, who are well, are having a rubber at whist, 
others are reading or writing, while many of them are 
in the smoke-room, which is on the main deck, of 
course. They are all gentlemen, and as the smoke-room 
is a spacious one, there is generally lots of fim geing 
on there. Although the smoke-room is well forward in 
the ship, and the sea, in the worst of weather, sends the 
spray all over it, still its construction is of such a nature 
that you are not inconvenienced. The ports or scuttles 
in the side of the house may always be left open, which 
gives plenty of ventilation to the place, and the 
smokers may be quite .comfortable in any condition of 
the weather. In this smoke-room there are five, or 
rather seven, marble-top tables, and there are armed 
horse-hair seats all round the room, and an electric bell 
by each table, which calls the waiters when required. 
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it is in IMb room tltfit the seyeral games are mostly 
going tMi, fsvixh. as poker, whist, chess, drafts, &c Most of 
ihe passengers being Amerioans, it vraa notable how 
very little driokuig there iras going on, and scarcely 
«ny gambling. 

Reverting to thebehavionr (rf the ship, itwas, all throngh 
this strong breeze, notable how free die was from rol- 
ling. The motion in that direction was very slight 
indeed, and even the pitching was very gently done ; 
and there was none of that terrific diaking which is ex- 
perienced in diort shipB, none of those sends into the 
hollow of a sea that shakes every plank from the keel 
to the truck. It is the length of the ship that laakes 
her thus easy, and aH the nonsense about a ship being 
too long must now be dispelled from the mind of every 
old sailor. 

In this description of the vx)yage out to New York 
from Liverpool, it has been mentioned that the writer, 
who is an old sailor and navigator, was much 
prejudiced agarust long ships ; but aftercarefully watch- 
ing the behaviour of a long ship whilst being driven 
against a heavy sea and strong wind, he has been com- 
pelled to alter his opinion. T3ie greater the length, the 
better sea boat is the ship ; but great attention must 
be paid to the strength, not only of the diip, but her 
machinery, and especially the blades of the screw. 

It is quite fresh in the memory of the writer of this, 
when long ships were first constructed, it was predicted 
that they would break in half if they happened to get on 
a heavy sea; but now we harve learnt better. We arefind- 
ingout that, so far as heavy seas are concerned, the longer 
the ship the better ; but one thing must be borne in* 
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mind, Aat is, a very long sHp, to be safe^ must not be 
loaded so deep as a short one. If a yery large ship be 
OTBrloaded, it is hard to say what the ooean waTes may 
do to her. Ctne thing is quite certain, and that is, they 
ynJl wash orer her, and what might accrue from the 
waves continually washing over a ship it is impossible to 
say. The only way to make sure and keep to the right, 
is — not to overload her, and not have her lean above. 

The time is not far distant when the ordinary ships 
trading between the United Kingdom and America 
will be between five and six hundred feet long, with 
about fifty-five feet beam. It is true, that if these 
ships get on the rocks they break their backs and are 
very soon broien up ; but ships in these days have no 
business to get oq rocks. They are not built to get on 
rocks, and even then, if proper attention be paid to the 
watertight compartments, which in aU cases ought to 
be as strong, if not stronger, than any part of the ship, 
they would not be so easily lost on rocks or by collision. 

Toward the end of the fifth day at sea the wind 
shifted to the westward, and sail was taken off the ship, 
and her speed gradually decreased ; and on the sixth 
day out the run she made was 304 i^;tiles, and judging 
from ttiat day's work, and considering the state of the 
weather, it was clear that the vessel was a very &st 
one, and four hundred miles per day would not be a 
hard task for her under fistvourable circumstances. 

After the fifth day the passengers commence to 
show up ; the pale cheeks of the ladies alter to their 
natural colour, and there is a strong muster of them at 
the diniag-table. The sea-sickness has fled, and the 
jokes are flying round the table, and the hearty laugh 
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of many of both sexes goes to show that many qf the pas- 
sengers are nearing their home. 

At this stage of the voyage, now that all feel gay, 
evening and afternoon entertainments were arranged, 
and there being some professors of music on board, 
these entertainments were of a very pleasing kind As 
well as the musical entertainments, there were sham 
trials, such as one of the, cabin passengers being brought 
up for trial, and the saloon being turned into a law 
court, and benches, &c., having been erected, a great 
deal of amusement was derived from the ridiculous 
speeches made. Among other matters there was a 
breach of promise case brought forward, and the cul- 
prit who had promised to marry the girl was of course 
mulct in heavy damages. In this way the monotony of 
the voyage was lessened, and the days went quickly- 
past. ; 

Of course there was a newly-married couple on board, 
and as true love will sometimes go rough, so it did, in 
a good-natn^:ed sort of way, with this couple. Of course 
the .bride was pretty — ^brides always are ; and the 
bridegroom was lucky^-bridegrooms always are. It was 
a great shame that you could hear in one cabin what 
was going on in the next ; but if bridegrooms will get 
tight, and let their tongues nm loose, it does not 
, matter if there is a little amusement derived from the 
conversation that you could not help hearing, and 
especially when it was so harmless in itself, and only 
went to show that old sores will give pain when 
changes come ov;er the disposition. Neither the bride 
nor bridegroom in this- case were what would be called 
.chickens; they were at i^a»t old enough to be re- 
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sensible for their own acts, so far as taking unto each 
other a mate. The man was a tall, thick-bearded, 
raw-boned fellow, and, as before hinted, took his grog 
pretty freely. For a considerable time they would go 
on talking in a . most pleasing manner, and as 
the voice of the bride was very feminine and fascinat 
ing, it was not very unpleasant at times to be obliged 
to hear her. The bride used to call her husband 
George, and he used to call her Peter. Whatever her 
name might have been, it was Peter he used to call 
her. Very often, after a long spell of quiet, which was 
only, every now and then, broken by one or the other 
saying such words as^ " Oh, you darling ! " " Ah, bless 
you ! " " Oh, you are nice ! " and so on. All of a 
sudden the man would change his tune, and say, " This 
is all very fine, Peter; you are very loving now, but 
I can't forget the day after we were married, when you 
took hold of that fellow Blake's beard, and pulled his 
face towards you, and kissed him.'' "Now, George," 
she would say, in a most fascinating manner, "you 
promised me you would not say any more about that ; 
it is so imkind of you. Just as we were enjoying our- 
selves, for you to go on like that ! Now, George, 
don't, that's a dear!" But George would retort, 
*' That's all very well, but you know I caught you 
pulling his face down to yours by the beard, and only 
one day after we were n^arried; and if you would do that 
to a man in open daylight, what would you do at any 
other time ; and only a few minutes before that you 
were making a fuss over me." "Now, really, George, 
you must forgive me for that. Ah, you do make me 
80 savage when you begin about that. Why don't you 
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forget it P KaWy Qeorge, that's a ctear, do forgive me 
for that ! Yon will, now, George, dear ; won't yoa ? 
Now do. Now, if you don't forgire me rigkt off, I 
wiUticUeyou. I wiU ! I will! I wiH! " Thenina 
moment more George would be in a roar of laughter, 
and calling out, "Peter! don't, Peter ! " SfiH, they 
were a very nice couple, and the bridegroom used to be 
thought a very lucky fellow. And so he was, of coarse ; 
all bridegrooms are. 

Taking a look down in the steerage after having been 
five days at sea, it was rather pleasing to see how well 
and comfortable they all seemed. The little ehilds^en 
had, most of them, been washed and dressed; the Ifttte 
things were playing about as merry as if they were in a 
regular playground. Mosfc of the meit vr&pe walk- 
ing the deck smoking, some were playiner eards on the 
hatchways or elsewhere. The family we notieed before, 
with the bonny girl at the head of them, aredll dressed 
and in good trim, pitching into a good. meal. The 
ship has sail set on her, and is going along cheerily ; 
and every day is bringing her about 850 miles nearer 
to the American shore, and the Americans seem very 
gay as the vessel is nearing home. 

The smoke-roomisthe resort now for all kinds ef sport, 
and there is a great deal of speculating on the runs of 
the ship, and as a pastime, several mtnies of msMng 
up a pool are tried ; and in orderifco get up a good round 
sum, the number of miles that the vessel is likely to run 
in a day is speculated upon. Some think she will only 
run about 315 miles, some think 350, so all the numbers 
between 310 and 360 are put down on paf)er, and are 
then put up tor sale by auction. The two end numbers 
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were mostly sold firsi;^ because if aay things happaaed to 
stop tke ship, the lower xnunbep would win, and if the 
ship happened to overrun the higher number, any 
number over 160 would win; aecordingly these nuokbers 
were sold, and afterwards those between tltem were 
fiold, each number separately. The numbers that 
were thought too high or too low would be knocked 
down at about three or four shillings, and as tih^ 
Beared the likely numbers they would run up ta two 
or three pounda All the money so takea goes to make 
up the pool, and he who is lucky enough to have 
purchased the number whieh represents the number of 
miles the vessel runs takes the whole {)Ool,. and whichi 
in some cases, reached the sum of thirty-five pou&dfik 

Now let us have a look into this spaeiouft and wdl 
Tentilated smeke-reem. It is about eleven o'clock 
in the morning, tho sun is shmkig brightly, thesteamar. 
has a leading wind, and moat of her sail is set ; sha it 
going aloi^ at about feuff teen knots pier hour, and doing 
remarkably well indeed. The passengers are all cobop 
fortable after breakfast, and have, as usual, cxm* 
gregated in the said smoke-room. At one of the tables 
there are three American gentlen»en ; they have been 
traveUing through Europe as a relief £rom busi- 
ness, and are very glad to get back again to their 
native or adopted country. They all three hajve their 
families on board ; they liave been^ to Europe,^ not oinly 
for a look at the scenery^ or for pleasure, but because 
among the rich of Ammca it is fashionable to go to 
Europe to " do it," and they have compKed with the 
upderstood rule of the fashionable circles — -just a duty,, 
and they are exceedingly glad that that duty has oome 
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to a close. They are now blowing a mild havanna, they 
have their legs up, arid the table supports their feet ; 
they are listening to the auction sale, and join in it for 
pastime ; they are joUy fellows, and don't care about 
a few dollars for amusement. Next to these Americans 
are three or four Englishmen; they are the men that are 
going out on a shooting excursion ; they find their 
clubs and homes a bore, there is nothing doing, they 
are oflp for a healthful trip ; they are getting out of the 
way of their luxuries for a while, and hope to go back 
full of anecdote, when they will be *more or less lionised. 
Then there are four or fiv^ Germans in a cluster; 
they have been in America for some years ; they have 
deserted the Rhine for the Hudson, and swear by the 
latter. Besides these there are Americans of various 
grades — all well-bom and well-bred, and among 
them a few English and French, which make a smoke- 
room of smokers. Now in this smoke-room there is a 
centre table, which is occupied by two or three clerks 
of the auctioneer, and the auctioneer is on his 
legs near the table ; he in a jolly manner commences 
the sale. So long as the high or low numbers are being 
sold he is quiet, but when he comes to the competing 
numbers, he apparently becomes excited, and looks 
round the room for another bid, as anxious as if he was 
selling the whole of the Turkish Empire. On he goes 
with " Who will bid another sixpence ? " and when he 
gets another bid of sixpence, he says, " Thank you, sir> 
sixpence more — six, six, six, six, six," and so on till it 
is knocked down to some one. In this way several 
hours of the day are passed, and by the time that is 
finished, there is some kind of entertainment in the 
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saloon ; then dinner is to be expected, and after that soine 
other kind of entertainment. The purser, the chief, and 
other stewards, as well as one or both of the doctors, 
are at hand, and are always readyto co-operate in getting 
the saloon ready for amusement. One evening a special 
entertainment was arranged for by a well known 
professional who was among the passengers. This gentle- 
man kept the audience in roars of laughter aU the 
time he was perfonning ; he showed great ability and 
tact, and will be received in the United States in a 
manner which will be agreeable to himself One 
disappointment respecting this professionars enter- 
tainment was that it was cut too short. 

Everybody now are in good trim ; the steerage pas- 
sengers are getting up their own little amusero^nts, 
and there are very good singers aijiong them, and they 
not only entertain their own feUow-passengers, but 
they entertain many others all over the ship. The ninth 
day has now arrived, and the ship is fast nearing the 
land. The next thing for amusement is getting up 
a pool for the time the pilot gets on board. That is a 
large pool. Another is then made as to the number of 
the pilot boat, and in consequence of all this great ex- 
citement prevails, and there is no lack of chaff or fun, 
one trying to hedge in his speculations ; another cal- 
culates and makes a book ^ another buys up all the 
most likely numbers, and — and finds that the pilot is on 
board fifteen hours sooner than he calculates — and sa 
on goes the good ship. She is in smooth water — the 
vessel steams on fast — she falls in with a fog, and while 
passing through it is continually sounding her fog-horn, 
every sound of which is lilce the bellowing of a bull 
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multiplied by one hundred and fifty thousand. Of all 
the noises ever heard — ah, that fog*whistleis the worst. 
If the man who invented that noise had mustered all 
the inventive power in creation to his aid, he 'eould 
not have succeeded better in manu&cturing a baaarow. 
I wonder why they do not set their fog noiaea to a 
pleasant tune, they would then make themselves heard 
as far off, and would not be so fearfiil to lay in bed and 
listen ta If they could have them set to some q£ the 
American tunes, moh as " Dixie's Land," or " Down 
in Alabama," or perhaps "Pop Goes the Weasel," 
they would be pleasant to hear* 

Sunday being the day that the vessel waa likely to 
arrive, of course it was looked forward to a» being the 
day, although there was some doubt about being able 
tq get in, having had three or four adverse winds. 
Still the ship went on and did her work wonder- 
fully well, and proved beyond dispute that it took nuure 
than a moderate gale to prevent hec keiqping her time. 
The gallant manner in which she diLshed throiigh ihe 
heavy sea — ^the way in which she sent the water away 
from her, after it had run up against her — ^the way 
in which she kept up her speedy making, in the face of 
that heavy sea and strotig wind, two hundred and 
fifty-three miles per twenty-four hours, without 
inconveniencing any one^^goea far to show that 
long ships are the right kind of vessels, oonsiibring 
how exceptionally free the vessel is from exoessivQ 
rolling; and although she must pitch more or less, 
it is done in a much more gentle manner than in a 
short ship, and moreover, this vessel did not pitch so 
often, inasmuch as, from her great length, wluea getting 
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over one sea, before she had gone far enough to pitch, 
she would reach another, and meet before she had time 
to drop into the hollow ; therefore she would only hit 
the top of it, make a terrible splash, and go over it. 
It is true that every now and then she took a sort of 
header, but she threw it off — that must be the 
case always, if you drfve a vessel against a moderate 
gale and a heavy sea at the rate of twelve or thirteen 
miles per hour. 

Earfy i& the afkemooa of Sunday the hotelsi and the 
low, saiidy-like land of Staten Island began to rise 
above the horizoxL There was. <mi.y a light breeze^ and 
as we closed in with the Bay of New York, we passed 
throu^ a fleet of coasters and other small craft. 
You w^re mnok struck with the beauty of the sar<^ 
rounding country, and that evening, for the first time 
in your life, you put your foot on shore in the United 
States of America^ and made your way to the St* 
Nicholas, Broaiiway. # 

Having sees that your luggage was properly 
ticketed for &e ho4eI you had. made up your nmsd 
togo to> yon siUpped into a neat carriage^ and after 
about ten mimsftes' drive you were in about tha eentare 
of that noted ih0rougyiBU*e> Broadixay. 



t 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EXTERIOR OF THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

The extensive front, which faces the Broadway, is six 
stories high. It is of pure white marble, and the style 
of architecture is a modification of the Corinthian, 
which gives it a warm appearance in the winter time, 
and in the summer it has the appearance of being cool 
and comforting, and from its magnitude it dwarfs every 
other building round it. 

The two entrances are denoted by four large and or- 
namental lamps, two in front of each. One of these 
entrances is for the exclusive use of the ladies; the 
other is for general use, and is the largest. 

The ladies' entrance is protected and ornamented by 
two enormous scroUs of solid white marble on each side 
of the door, and after passing between them, and up a 
short passage, you come at once upon a broad staircase, 
richly carpeted, which leads up to the drawing-room 
floor. To the general, or main entrance, there f s a portico 
supported by four Corinthian pillars, and cornice of the 
same order. The marble ornamental work over each of 
the entrances is just enough to relieve the solidity of thq 
lower part of the front, and is in harmony with the 
whole of the building. All heavy decorations seem to 
have been dispensed with, and the impression left on 
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. your miifd was that it was a building of UglitnesSy 
homeliness, and classic beauty. 

Stepping across the Broadway, and entenng the por- 
tico, you turned to looik at the busy scene outside. In 
front of the main entrance, and drawn up close to the 

• curb, there stood a pair of iron-greys. Behind them 
they had a coach, to which they were well fastened in 
the usual way. The frame of the coach was of wood, 
painted red and piekied out with black, and of enor- 
mous strength. The wheels were, of course, also of 
great strength, and between them were slung, by means 
of many thick straps, the body — and such a body ! It 
had all the appearance of belonging to a first-class 
hotel. It was round and fat ; it was painted bilious 
colour yellow outside, and the cushions and lining were 
of dark crimson. There were seats for twelve inside, 
anfl. room apparently for as much luggage as you chose 
^to put outside. Such is the description of one of the 
coaches in constant attendance on the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. 

Opposite the ladies' entrance there stood a neat 
brougham,' with a pair of light greys, well bred, well 
groomed, well appointed, and in good condition. Be- 
sides the two mentioned, there stood along the front of 
the hotel about ten other car^'iages, being part of a 
large assortment of equipages belonging to the 
establishment. 

On entering the hotel you pass through two massive 
glass doors, or rather through two sets of doors, into a 
hall, which leads to a large reception room, in which 
the principal offices of the hotel are located. The whole 
of the floor is paved with blue and white marble. The 
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> wbfmm are aqfUMrebloeks, and reminded you of a cheqiwr- 
board. The first door on tbe 1^ is tke gentleiiini's 
- diawmg-room ; on the right there is a fiuahionable 
barber's shx^, and next to it is to be seen the words 
** Waim and cold baths." A Httle fturAer on, and still 
on the right-hand side, is the door to the lift, er 
elevator, which is kept in continual motion in oonToy- 
ing people from one floor to another. The man who 
works the lift is communicated with by means of an 
electric touch, which is on eyery landing, and no 
matter whether he be on the move, or whether he be 
still, the message is conveyed to him that there is a 
person on one of the floors waiting to be conveyed, and 
you seldom have to wait more than a few seconds be- 
fore the lift is at your service. Quite opposite to tke 
door of the elevator is the "annomciator," which has on 
it indicators b^onging to each room, and is workel by 
electricity. By tibe side of this one man is oonatantly 
stationed, and anyone in their bedroom laying their 
finger on the touch, indicate that they require an at- 
tendant, and as the attendants are always sitting on a 
bench near the announdiator, one of them is ordered to 
the room the signal is from, and as there are always 
three or four servants on tho benoh on duty, you need 
nevw wait for anyfliing you require in your own room. 
Just at the entrance of the gentlemen's drawiag- 
room there is a small department which is an institu- 
ti<m in itself. It is a ticket office, where you may go 
and take a passage to any part of Europe, or to any 
part of the world almost, and yon may have a single^ or 
return ; and on either side of this departm^tit there is a 
gentleman's l^mishing establidiment. In either of 
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these establisliments you may purchase anytlimg ia the 
shape of clothings ftc, without going out oif the hotel. 
It must not be understood that these outfitting depart- 
ments are any part or parcel of the hotel, or that they 
interfere in any way with the hotel arrangements. 
You may use them or not, as you please. 

Having passed the announciator, and on tho 
same side of the hall, there stands a bookstall and 
stationer's department, where it is announced that all 
publications and the most recent books may be had. 
Opposite to that is ih.e large staircase by which you may 
ascend to the dining-rooms, or as far above them as you 
choose, if you do not care to use the lift. Further 
on, and still on the right-hand side, there is an im- 
portant place, viz., the telegraph room, from whence 
you can telegraph to all points. This part of the 
establishmest is a very useful adjunct, and messages 
are sent with punctuality. 

Having passed the telegraph office, there is another 
opening which leads to the trunk or baggage-room, and 
all round this room are many rows of shelves, which 
shelves are divided into small spaces — ^not much imlike 
pigeon-holes. In these pigeon-hole sort of places there 
are kept the single packages left by individuals. They 
are ticked and numbered. On the other side of 
i]ps opening there is another room called the umbrella 
and stick-room, and in it there appeared to be hun- 
dreds of both the articles for which the room was set 
apart, as well as other miscellaneous articles, many of 
which it would be hard to find a name for. 

Having passed the trunk-room, and the last men- 
tioned umbrella and stick-room, you find yourself in a 
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large lavatory^ where you can hare your boots cleaaed, 
a wash^ your coat brushed down — ^in fact, there is 
everything necessary to make you comfortable, as 
far as the fixing of a perfect lavatory is concerned, 
and there is a notice stating that the conveniences 
within that room are for the use of the guests of 
the hotel only. 

Next, and opposite to this entrance, and quite in the 
middle of the hall, is the staff of clerks. These gentle- 
men, so to say, control the whole of the establishment. 
They are surrounded by a very substantial, white 
marble counter, which reaches about half-way across 
the head of the hall, but is quite in the centre of it. 
There are employed in this department about six 
gentlqmen, any of whom will give to strangers any 
information they may require, although they each have 
their own departments. For instance, one of them is 
in the position of cashier ; another making out the 
bills, so that they may be ready whenever called for ; 
another at the books; one or two in charge of the 
letters, the keys, and also of any messages that may be 
left by any of the guests for their friends — ^in fact there 
is nothing you require in the shape of information re- 
lative to any part of the United States, or (for the most 
part) elsewhere, that these gentlemen will not furnish, 
or cause to be furnished, the moment it is asked of 
them ; and while you are asking for any little thmg 
you may require for your room, a bell is touched by 
one of them, an attendant comes forth from somewhere, 
and you get what you want, if it is to be had.. In the 
regular working of the hotel there really seem to be 
no difficulties — all the wants of visitors are antici- 
pated or provided for. 
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It 18 beliind this counter that you inay deposit any 
amountof wealth* There is an enormous iron safe there, 
and if you have a pile of money, or any other valuables, 
you may hand it over, write your name in a book, and 
whatever the packet may contain it is handed back to 
you in the same state you gave it. 

To the left of this coimter, and with your fiice towards 
it, is another important and well arranged department, 
viz., the news-room, the reading-room, and a private 
retiring-room. In the former there are arranged along 
the walls a number of papers, local and foreign, and of 
the latest dates — ^they are arranged so that you can 
stand and read them, or you may sit on a high 
stool. In the centre of this reading-room a number 
of tables are placed, at which many people may sit 
and write^ there being all the appliances for that pur- 
pose on the said tables, and the goodly supply of 
comfortable arm-chairs are all there and well padded. 
There is no smoking allowed in this room, and altogether 
it is a comfortable place. 

With respect to the drawing-room attached to the 
reading and writing-room, it is in every respect a ver}^ 
comfortable and well-furnished apartment, ope?i to any- 
one who wishes for a private chat out of the way of the 
ladies. Both these rooms are well lighted, so that you 
may sit in them at any hour with comfort. 

Having finished with the news-room, you may pass 
to the other side of the upper part of the hall, and you 
will find one of the best smoking-rooms to be seen 
anywhere; and in it there is a drinking bar, well 
arranged for all purposes, both with respect to the 
drinks to be had there, and with regard to those who 

I 
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serve you. This department is in keying iiHth. all tiie 
other parts of tbe establishment ; it is well appointed^ 
and anything like indvility seems an impossibility — ^in 
fact^ there is none of it in this establishment^ every- 
thing goes on like dookwork, and if a guest only keeps 
to the rules of the hotel, and the hotel people will care 
for him, he need not ta-ouble himself. 

Turning to the left from the smoking-room there is 
a spacious billiard-room, having in it ten billiard tables. 
This room is always well filled, but theoe is, as compared 
with the large number of people in and about the hotel, 
very little drinking going on ; and as to bad language 
there is not an oath to be heard from <me week's ^id 
to the other. 

Looking through the hall of the St. Nicholas Hotd 
aft^ the gas is lit is a grand sight. It is lighted 
by many chandeliers, a row of which lead from the 
main entrance 'to the smoking-room, and in the latter 
there are some more chandeliers^ which help to 
light up two other . small dqmrtments — one is . for 
the sale of tickets for the theatre, the other for the «ale 
of tobacco and cigars. In this smoking-room there 
is a fountain, in shape like the Prince of Wales's 
feather, continually playing, the shower of whioh 
falls into a small artificial pool, wherein are a num- 
ber of gold fish, Ac; this little fountain is often 
surrounded by smokers blowing their tobacoo, and 
watching the lif^ fish playing about in the dear 
water; 

Snch is the description of the ground floor of the 
first American hotdyou ever took up your quarters m ; 
and having described £he gound fl.oor^ you thought you 
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wtmiA goi» the mt jmd giot «n ^le rmif^ and im» a 
look round 3^11 from ihere. 

Betbre gouig to ike roof yon paid a ^varit io the 
proprietors' loom^ whiok you ibad nearly oyerlookojl 
Ton found that there was no H&tuhj m getting ai 
them; they were most oonrteovfl and obliging, they 
neadily sent an officer to ahow you the wp^v part of 
the establishment. 

Hie view from the top of the St. Kieholas Hotel is 
not very much nnlike ihe view from the )£oira]&eiKt 
near' Londmi Bridge^ in LandLon^ but, of course^ the 
hotel is not so h^h ; still there is the same honeycomb 
ippearanoe ihat the tops of the iKmses hM^ve, as &r ae 
the eye can reach, all round. 

This city difiins in one respect from most other cities 
in the world, there being so muoh red brick, or imita- 
tion of red brick, witix the joints picked out with white. 
It lewves an impression on your mind that the buildings 
are not sttbstantial, in &ct, at times, the appeacanoe 
presented in scone parts giTes you the idea of a toy dfy, 
from the mcxXmre of red which is largely distribnted 
nearly all ^weat it. 

ISkero are, howoYer, many parts of this great •oity in 
which lihe ved gives to the locality a lively and phasing 
picture, that is, when the green foliage is intocmixed 
with it, as it is in many places in ibe city of I7ew York. 
Looking up and down some of tlie streets or avenues 
where tiie red, the ¥^te, and the dark blown. ase 
mixed t<»gether, it is a most pleasing sight ; there js 
something so homely, so fascinating in the appearaaee 
of &B dwellings tibat it makes you feel as if you* would like 
to go inside one of them and make it your home for :li&. 
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Reverting *to the view from the top of the hotel, aad 
looking over the front part of it, just over the houses 
top, and not far away, you can see the upper sails of 
the vessels sailing up and down East Eiver, the white 
sails of the vessels mixed up,*as it were, with the house- 
tops, and apparently moving about in the midst of them; 
then the tall stationary spires which have sprung up 
among the houses give to the whole a grand appearance, 
a sight that sets you thinking for hours after, or perhaps 
for weeks; and there is something so fasdnatiiig about 
ibis country, when you remember its history, which 
leaves an impression on your mind (and you 0annot 
shake it off) that you would like to adopt it as\your 
own country. 

Still looking over the front of the top of the \^t. 
Nicholas, there stands, looming far above all tjbe 
other buildings, and as if sneering at Its neighbours, i 
large factory — ^it is Singer's Sewing Machine Manu- 
factory^ that world renowned machine, the name of 
which you see in every street in the United Xingdom 
as well as the United States, and all over the world. 
Then looking round the top of the structure on which 
you were standing, you were struck with the attention 
that had been paid both to warmth and to ventilation. 

Leaving the view of East Eiver and Brooklyn, to 
the right of you is Staten Island, to the left is West 
Ghist, in the rear, on the north, is to be seen Hoboken, 
as well as the i'ersey city and river, altogether having 
the appearance of a great place both for pleasure and 



Descending from the roof, you find yourself on the fifth 
or upper story of this large travellers' home. Here you 
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find yourself in a wide passage, with a few steps down- 
ward leading to the middle part of the house, then 
a few steps upward will take you to the other side of the 
establishment, which is reached after walking past 
numerous single bedrooms. The passage itself is well 
carpeted, and from morning till night, day after day, 
and week after week, there is not a spot of dirt of any 
kind to be seen in any part of the main thoroughfares 
of the fourth and fifth stories, which are not much 
imlike each other, except that the latter has some private 
parlours with chambers attached to them, as well as 
dressing-rooms, baths, &c. 

In order that it may be understood what the meaning 
of a single room is, the writer will describe No. 142, 
on the fourth floor, which will give the reader a fair 
idea of the dimensions and furnishings of one of those 
rooms. 

Ihe room itself is about 15 by 15, the height about 
11 feet. Over the entrance door there is a tilting glass 
ventilator about 18 inches by 2 feet 5 inches. This is 
regulated, by means of a strong cord, at the pleasure of 
ihe occupant of the room. On the other side pf the 
room there are two large windows, with the usual glass 
sashes, and strong and permanent Venetian shutters, 
which shutters are divided into twelve small subdivi- 
sions, so that you can light the room as you desire, or 
darken it and keep the sun out at the same time. 

With respect to the furniture, the first you see is a 
neat chest of drawer^ having for its top a plate of pure 
white marble, the wood part being of dark rosewood. 
Further on, toward the window, there is a fixed wash- 
stand, of red-stained wood, with a marble top and basin. 
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with hot and cold water laid on, aud with a marble dab 
to protect the wall. There is also a table for the toilet^ 
or other purposes, of rosewood, and also with a marble 
slab for its top. The bedstead is of heavy rosewood, 
with massive head aud foot boards, neatly carved, and 
on strong brass castors, which renders it quite easy 
to move about. Oyer each window there is a stout 
cornice plainly beaded, and covered with gold gilt; the 
hangings are of green, lined with a bujQT-coloured silk, 
and fringed at the edges all round. There is fastened 
to the wall a hat and coat rack; the wall itself is 
stuccoed, and made pxire white with some kind of per- 
manent wash ; a neat and well fitted carpet, two chairs 
covered with green rep, and a comfortable arm-chair to 
match. The huge fireplace and the gas finishes the 
description of a single room on the fourth story of the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Having described the fourth story 
you proceed to the third. 

Before going to the third story it may be well to 
mention the kind of attendance you have, and the way 
it is carried out. At six o'clock in the morning the 
ipale attendants are about to attend on the gentlemen's 
rooms, and it is at this time the cleaned boots are 
brought up. If you ring your bell, and if it be summer 
time, the waiter will knock at your door with a large 
]ug of iced water. He will inquire if there is anything 
else you need. If you require a bath, either hot or 
cold, you can have it at once, or at any other time of 
the day. If you wish a cup of cofifee, you can have it 
brought to you at seven o'clock The only noise you 
hear about the hotel is the opening and shutting of the 
doors — you very seldom hear the voice of any of the 
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helps. You keep the key of your door, and you are 
supposed to lock it when leaving the room. The 
chamber-maid has a duplicate key, and is responrable 
that no one enters the room but herself, and while you 
are at breakfast your room is put in order. 

The Third Story. — The corridors, running north and 
south, as well as those extending from section to sec- 
tion, and passing east and west through the hotel, -are 
carpeted throughout with the richest fabrics, so soft 
when the pressure of the foot falls on it that it does 
not admit of the slightest noise, and unless there be a 
pair of creaky boots going roimd, you seldom hear a 
sound. This system of entire carpeting has been a 
great success, inasmuch that, although there are at times 
nearly one thousand guests in the hotel, you seldom 
hear them. 

The third-floor corridors and cross corridors are 
lighted by magnificent chandeliers and candelabras 
placed at short intervals throughout the whole extent. 
On this floor there are ten parlours for private use, with 
chambers and closet attached to them, besides a large 
number of single rooms. A description of one of these 
will suffice for the whole of them. This room is let 
either as a single room or for a married couple. It is 
furnished in a luxuriant manner, having dark rosewood 
furniture, the sideboard and small tables of the same 
wood| but with marble tops. 

like all the other rooms, it has in it a huge fireplace. 
The mantelpiece is also of marble ; the carpeting is of 
dark scarlet intermixed with yellow and red; the 
colours are relieved by a light blue. The walls are not 
papered, but painted a buff colour. The ceiling is 
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wblie, with a ricli painted border round it. Suspended 
from the middle of the ceiling is a large chandelier ; a 
large glass^ about 5 feet by 9 feet^ stands on the mantel- 
piece ; another glass^ the whole height of the room^ is 
placed between the windows^ and^ besides these^ there 
is a mirror, which stands on a chest of drawers. On 
the back of the sideboard there are two or three shelves, 
the backs of which are covered with glass reflectors. 
In the centre of the room stands a large round table 
with an elegant cover to match the carpet and other 
furniture, which consists of ahandsomelounge, an elegant 
iirm-chair, all of the choicest rep, the colours in harmony 
with the rich hangings which fall from half-square 
golden cornices ; the window curtains inside the hang- 
ings and next to the window are of white lace. The 
bedstead, like all those throughout the establishment, 
is of massive dark rosewood, which exactly matches the 
lounge, the chairs, and other furniture. From the 
windows of this room you have a full view of Broad- 
way. Attached to this chamber is a closet, a bath, a robe- 
room, with a pile of drawers for linen. Along this cor- 
ridor, like the others, it has four large ventilators, the 
protection rails of which rise up the middle, with ample 
room for the passers-by on each side of them. 

Passing down from the third floor to the second, you 
find a series of richly furnished private drawing-rooms, 
eleven of which overlook Broadway. They all have 
chambers, dressing-rooms, baths, &c., adjoining, forming 
complete family suites of ample dimensions. There is 
also a dining-room for children on this^floor. 

Descending from the second to the first floor by the 
great staircase, you find the landing*to be very spacious, 
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and over the centre of which is suspended a very large 
chandeKer with fifteen globes. In the middle panel 
of the partition there is a work of art. It is an oil 
painting the full size of the large panel. Stepping 
from this staircase you alight on a soft ornamental 
mat^ from that you step on to the carpet of the best 
. floor, or rather the most important floor^ as it is here 
the principal public rooms, as well as the most spacious 
and elegant suites of private apartments are, including 
three of the largest dining-rooms in the hotels measur- 
ing in the aggregate 9,000 superficial feet, and capable 
of comfortably acconmiodating 600 guests. (A descrip- 
tion of, one of these rooms will be foui^d below) . Besides 
the three dining-rooms there are two large tea-rooms, 
a silver-room, two carving-rooms, fruit-rooms, and wine 
and glass pantries. There are also on the same floor 
sixteen public drawing-rooms and thirty-seven large 
chambers, all fitted with closets, bath, and, in fact, 
every luxury that the minds of the most experienced 
men could produce. The public rooms in this, as well 
as the chambers, are decorated and furnished in the 
most sumptuous style, as will be seen by the description 
of one of them. It is scarcely possible to conceive the 
amount of experience and forethought that must have 
been brought to bear on the arrangements of such 
rooms. 

In the room about to be described there are fifteen 
dining-tabies, each capable of giving comfortable space 
to from eight to twelve persons. The meaning of the 
word comfortable is, that the guests may sit with- 
out knocking against each other's elbows. The table 
trimming, as may be expected, is of snowy white, 
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throwing out a very strong tod pleasing contrast with 
the nearly black wood chairs. On each table there are 
two large silver jugs; these jugs, and the dear ice- 
water they contain, are of themselves another institution ; 
large lumps of ice are kept floating in them, and in 
simimer time the drinks from them are delicious. 

One thing which is notable at the dining-tables of 
this hotel is the almost entire absence of intoxicating 
liquors. The diinking department is kept entirely 
in the background. It is true you may have 83 
much of this sort of refreshment as you desire, but still 
there is no desire on the part of the proprietors to 
press it forward — so much unlike the practice of almost 
every hotel proprietor in Europe. The writer of this 
has been a guest in many hundreds of hotels all over 
the world, and never saw less inducement to drink any- 
where as in the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 

Beverting to the dining-room, and the attempt to 
give a description of it, the cutlery and glass are In 
keeping with the other appointments of the hotel. The 
tables are of oval shape, the chairs are high-backed and 
comfortable ; the floor under the table is polished and 
has a brown appearance, but between the tables, and, in 
fact, all along the walks, the ^ same system of carpeting 
has been carried out which characterises the rest of 
the establishment ; and the result is here, as it is else- 
where, that the sound of the waiters walking about is not 
to be heard. 

The ceiling of this magnificent room is painted with 
colours of the most delicate kind, and although the 
shades are numerous, still there is nothing that would 
in the least suggest a gaudy appearance. The colours are 
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sa muoh alike^ and the shades so modestly Tarying,tihat 
U is hard to make a proper distinction of them. The 
artist who lent his aid to the colouring of the ceiling 
has been so happy in his touch, that it puzzles one to give 
the shades a distinct name, they blend into each other 
as if cme really belonged to the other. A little stripe 
of yellow is seen on a wide beading of lighter yellow, 
then a beading of pure white, next a broader beading of 
light lavender, picked out by means of a darker lavender, 
then a stripe of ydilow, which divides the light lavender 
colour from the dark, and so on. Your eyes are led, 
not to anything dazzling, but one delicate colour after 
the other is shown in perfect harmony, until you 
see a large beading of pure white and green, which is 
followed by stone colour, and the latter is divided 
by a narrow stripe of scarlet, with ornamental points 
about efery four feet. This completes the ornamental 
work from the top of the windows to about two feet 
beyond the edge of the ceiling ; then commences the large 
squares, which are formed to relieve the monotony of 
the long space. The first square is formed by a shade 
of very light crimson, intermixed with shades of stone 
colour and very light green ; in the inside of the largest 
square there is another square, which is made up of 
green lavender colour, pure white, with a sprinkling of 
gold, juAt enough to make you look about for more of 
it ; then in the middle of the smaller square there is a 
round fillet sort of badge, which ornaments the part from 
which the massive chandelier is suspended, and which 
denotes the centre of the ceiling. Besides this heavy 
and well ornamented chandelier there are four others, 
which are suspended, at a pleasing distance, from each 
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corner of the room^ making in all five^ the middle one 
having four-and-twenty globes, and the same number 
of burners. In each comer of the ornamental squares 
there is formed a relief of deep or bright scarlet ; this, 
with two or more small works of art, enlivens the whole 
apace of the ceiling, and lends enchantment to the 
lavender colour panels on the wall, as well as to the 
other delicate touches. The five chandeliers above 
mentioned are not all that lights up this dining-room, 
as on each or the panels there are two golden arms 
holding out two globes ; in all there are twenty-two of 
these, making an additional number of forty- four more 
burners. The windows, of which there are sixteen, each 
about twelve feet by five feet, are painted pure white, 
as is also the permanent Venetian shutters, which gives 
a lively appearance to everything. 

Right opposite to the entrance door there stand!fe a very 
elaborate and highly finished golden frame, which 
encloses a glass, or reflector, of great magnitude, its 
height being nearly twenty feet. This alone gives the 
room an exceedingly rich appearance, and dwarfs the 
two other glasses which are fixed between the two 
•ornamental pillars on either side of the monster glass, 
and two imitation folding-doors, over which there 
rare two cherubs, holding together a wreath of orange 
blossom, which match two other figures at the other end 
of the room. Around the sides of the room are several 
waiters' trays, and at the entrance end there are two 
large waiters' tables, on which the plate is kept. Such is 
one of the three large dining-rooms, each capable of 
dining over 150 guests. 

Before leaving the first floor, we cannot help reverting 
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to the capital system of carpeting^ which renders the 
whole place so charmingly quiet. 

No precaution which science and experience had 
sanctioned as a protection against fire has been neglected 
in fitting up this hotel. In its construction incombus* 
tibility was especially regarded ; and the ranges for 
cooking, which contain the only fires in the building 
(except those in the private room), are thoroughly 
danger-proof. T)ie hotel is provided with a regularly 
organised fire department, which is kept in a high stale 
of efficiency, and can be brought into active service in 
every part of the building during any hour of the Aay 
or night. There are eighteen fire-plugs in different parts 
of the building ; near to each plug there is, encased in a 
box, 200 feet of hose in perfect working order ; the 
total length of hose kept in readiness is 2,000 feet. 
There is an alarm pull on every floor with fire-plugs, 
and a direct communication from the office on the ground 
. floor to the engine-room below. At the signal of alarm 
steam is applied, and three minutes afterwards water 
can be thrown up thirty feet above the roof simply by 
opening a valve. Every floor in the establishment can 
be flooded within six minutes after the first sound of 
the alarm bell. There are facilities for egress of guests 
by five separate stairways and doors direct to the street. 
Day and night watchmen are alternately on duty ; they 
are six in number for the night watch. 

.While sitting at the breakfast-table there walked 
into the room a party of six — viz., three gentlemen 
and three ladies. Of the former, one was far above 
the middle age — ^he was stout, jolly, well dressed, with 
a thitk and frosty-like beard. The other two gentle* 
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9)iv> f^ere yoimg and of geirtlemaiilj^ i^peanmce^ and 
paid a sober and proper kind of attentixxi to the three 
ladies who were tbeijr oompanions. The rdbitionship 
between the three eouple might have been brother and 
sister, man and wife^ or merely friends, who had been 
properly introduced to each other. 

Of the three ladies two were dtok. They were about 
the age that ladies keep to as long as they oan — ^viz., 
something .been twenty-one and thirty-one. The thii'd 
of the ladies, however, attracted your special atten- 
tion, as while she was taking her seat she continued 
a conversation that had been going on while they were 
on their way to the table, and there was scmiefthing 
graceful in the way she placed herself in the chair. 
She seemed to have settled herself as soon as she was 
on the chair, and was talking pleasantly all the time. 
You could not help admiring her graceful manner, 
and it was that which jespecially drew your attention 
towards her. She seemed to be (as near as you could 
possibly guess), about twenty-three years of age. She 
was rather tall for her sex, and was what would be con- 
sidered rather slender. Her hair was not the hue that 
would be termed sandy, it was of a richer hue than 
that. It was a bright sandy, having a richer tint than 
any sand colour intermixed with it, and which glittered 
when the > light was on any part of it. The way in 
which she disposed of it about her well-proportioned 
head was interesting. It was not put away; it had the 
appearance of being thrown up where it was without 
much fast^iing. At the front part of her ears the hair 
was thrown up, and something hdld it there. You 
eould not see what it was that held it up ; you could 
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only see that it did not come down. The front hair 
was thrown up in the same manner, but with respect to 
it there remained a few straggling hairs wHch were 
perhaps rather shorter than the greater portion. These 
stragglers were hanging about,, but had twisted them- 
selves up into a corkscrew shape, as if they wished to 
get as near the top of the head as possible. She had a 
very light olive complexion ; her eyebrows were lighter 
than the hair on her head, but still you could see 
plainly that one belonged to the other. Round the 
back of her head she wore a plait of her own thick hair, 
and it was under this plait that the end of all the other 
hair that would reach was tucked away, excepting a 
very thick and heavy curl that was allowed to hang by 
its roots down behind the right shoulder. It seemed 
to be allowed to hang there, and no heed was taken of 
it. There were about five or six twists in it, besides 
several tiny ones at the very end. Although there 
seemed no pains taken with it, it really was a verj'^ 
graceful adjunct to the morning attire. Her shoulders 
were exquisitely formed, and her simple but elegant 
dress went quite half-way up her neck. Then, as if to 
tease the observer, there was a white lace frill, or collar, 
which stood so correctly upright as to hide the other, 
or upper hialf of her neck. You could, however, 
just see the olive tint through the white. It was quite 
evident that tiie naughty frill kept on tickling her under 
ker little ehin, which was just beginning to go double; 
not much of a double — just a little, but enough to show 
ih© pretty outline of her chin proper. Then, just about 
half-way between her well-shaped mouth and the upper 
port of the ohin, there was a slight curve and indenta- 
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tion, and as she put her tiny hand up to push down her 
frilly the contrast hetween her lily-white hand and her 
olive skin was charming. 

During the whole breakfast time she continued to 
talk more or less, at least as much as was consistent 
with eating at the same time. You noticed that when 
she was talking her ruby lips never touched each other# 
nor were they wide apart. They went as near to each 
other as they could without touching, and every now 
and then she would smile while talking^ when she 
would disclose two rows of pearly-white, even teeth, 
which contrasted deKciously with her curved lips. 
While she was still talking and smiling, her compact 
mouth would expand, and the lips would be closer to 
her teeth, and as they moved up and down over them^ 
it was excessively pleasing to look at her* 

Towards the finish of the breakfast she partook of a 
peach. The delicate tints of the olive and red of the 
peach was in good keeping with her face, and as nature 
had formed and tinted them both, it w^as hard to tell 
which was the most exquisite. After toying with the 
peach, she then partook of a glass of iced milk, and 
there was another pretty sight in store for you that you 
little expected. As she took up the large tumbler with 
her tiny white hand, the pure white milk, with the 
lump of ice floating in it, was not more than a match 
in purity. As the lump of ioe threw a shade into the 
glass of milk, so it did into the palm of the hand of thai 
polished American lady. > 

The breakfast being over, the conversation continued^ 
and it was then that you saw the many little gracefi^ 
antics of the well-bred sister J . She wore a grass*- 
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cloth morning wrapper, thrown on over a black silk 
under-dress. The wrapper ran to points all round the 
lower part of it, and was trimmed with heavy and rich 
whity-brown lace. The wrapper was tied, and kept to 
her slender waist by means of a black silk band. It, 
however, refused to meet at any part but the waist, 
and exposed the upper, as well as the lower part, of 
her richly trimmed black under-dress. As she rose from 
the table, you caught sight of the large dark-blue eyes, 
which were glistening like large diamonds in a strong 
light. Tou watched her perfect form as she left the 
room, and you were pleased that you had seen a good 
sample of an American lady, for the first time in yom' 
life, in her own country. 

After breakfast at an hotel in New York is a good 
time. All is quiet in and about it. You have time to 
think of what a great country you are in. You may go 
to a place over the front door looking down into Broad- 
way. The traffic that is passing is enormous. The 
pretty white 'buses, which are constantly running up 
and down Broadway to £1 parts, are a sight of them- 
selves. The peculiar, but clever way in which they 
are managed is interesting. They have no conductors 
— a nuisance which is known? and felt by all English- 
men, and by most of those who have visited England 
especially. 

The way the Broadway /buses in JSTew York^ are 
managed is at least novel to a stranger. They do not 
go fast, bat the driver has his eyes about him. He 
knows instinctively when you wish him to stop, and 
when you are about to get in, he loosens the door by- 
means of a strap, which connects him with the door.. 
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As soon as you are inside the ^'bus he goes on again. 
On looking round you will see a box. That box is a long 
one; it has a mouth wide open; above the mouth is 
written in plain letters, " Pay here." There are several 
other graphic notifications, such as S^ Pay the box — 
Fare, 10 cents." ^'Smoking not allowed." "Put the 
exact money in the box." Well, all you have to do is 
to put your 10 cents in the box, and pull the strap when 
you wish to get out, and the *bus is stopped for you. 
The fare is all the same. No matter whether you go the 
whole distance, or half, or even 10 yards, 10 cents is 
the price. Such are the clean-looking 'buses continually 
going to and fro along Broadway, and forming a con- 
siderable portion of the traffic. Besides these there are 
many fashionable personages in their carriages, going 
shopping. Intermixed with these are numerous large 
waggons, loaded xwith merchandise from the ships and 
for shipment. The latter, together with the delivery and 
the shop carts, make up an enormous traffic in Broad- 
way. This refers to the business hours of the day; after 
those hours the space in the streets is filled up with 
pleasure seekers and their accompaniments. The rattling 
of the carriages, the clattering of the horses' feet over 
the rough stone pavement, keeps up a lively tune until 
past the small hours in the morning, just as in all great 
cities where the centre of amusements is situated. 
New York, however, is difierent in one essential point 
from London. Although there are many persons about, 
at times, after midnight, you seldom or never meet with 
any of those drunken brawlers that are to be met with 
in the neighbourhood of the theatres of London and 
elsewhere, in and about the streets of New York. 
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The number of domestic seryants employed in the 
St. Nicholas Hotel is very large^ averaging the year 
round about 375. The four proprietors have each a 
separate department under his su|pervision. The clerks 
in the reception and financial departments are gentle- 
men of good address and general information, which 
they impart freely to stranger guests. There are also 
on the premises all the necessary workmen to keep 
most of its interior appliances of comfort and luxury, 
together with its labour-saving apparatus, in serviceable 
condition. 

Meals are served in the private apartments of guests 
when required, but the hours for breakfast in the public 
rooms are from six until twelve o'clock ; for luncheons 
from one till two oclock; for the first dinner, from 
half-past one till four o'clock; and for the second 
dinner from five to half-past seven o'clock. Tea is 
ready at six, and served imtil half-past eight o'clock, 
and supper is served from nine o'clock until midnight. 
There is, therefore, only one and a half hours, from six in 
the morning till midnight, that there is not some meal 
going on ; still, so >^ell arranged are the rooms, the 
offices for cooking and carving, that you never feel the 
slightest odour of cooking during any part of the day 
or night. Moreover, as the meals are going on, and 
especially the dinners, after a room has been dined in 
for some time it is changed for another, and the rooms 
are so well ventilated that they are free from^ the 
unpleasant odours too often found in large dining- 
rooms. • 

With respect to the food, you never see a joint. A 
printed bill of fare is put on the table beside your plate, 
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and you select from it anything you fancy. There 
are always in attendance several officers of the estab- 
lishment; they are generally in the passages and 
near the doors, of the rooms where the meals are being 
served, and direct you to the one in which the meal you 
require is going on. One or two of these officers 
stand at the door of the apartment where the meal is being^ 
served, and will take you to a chair, and having seen 
you seated, will direct a waiter to attend to your wants. 
These officers keep to -their posts, and can see when 
any of the guests are looking about them in want of 
something, and very often guess your wants before you 
indicate that you require anything, and, by a motion of 
the hand, will signal to your attendant in order to draw 
his attention, and thus your wants are. very often 
anticipate. 

Having taken your seat, and assuming it . to be the 
breakfast meal, you will invariably find on the table 
tomatoes, cantaloups, and cucumbers. You may then 
commence your breakfast with salt mackerel, saturated 
in delicious butter, or you may have a smoked herring, 
or even smoked salmon ; there is also fresh fish to be * 
had. Having played with the fish, you may go on with a 
lamb chop or cutlet broiled, or you may have a veal cutlet, 
plain or breaded, soused tripe, pigs^ feet, oysters with 
crumbs, clams, and bacon. Eggs are in plentiful supply 
always, and you may have them in any shape you like. 
You can, of course, have them boiled, fried, scrambled, 
stirred, or poached ; omelettes, plain, with jelly, parsley, 
onions, ham, or cheese. 

Then there are miscellaneous dishes, such as minced 
codfish, corned beef hash, '^pickled salmon, fish cakes. 
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stewed kidneys, stewed chicken, stewed oy$ters, stewed 
little necks. You may also order potatoes, boiled, baked^ 
fltewed, fried, either the ordinary or sweet. If none of 
the above are to your taste, you may always have a slice 
of cold broiled ham, roast beef, or corned beef. Such 
is the first meal of the day at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
including almost every kind of bread ever heard of, such 
as hot com bread, cold brown bread, cold wheat bread, 
Boston brown bread, hot-dip^toast, hot- wheat rolls, hot- 
' dry toast, sugar-loaf syrup, cold milk biscuit, cracked 
wheat, cold soda biscuit, hot buttered toast, com 
cakes, and fine hominy ; and if it be possible you may 
require anything that is not on the bill of fare, you may 
have it by asking for it, and paying a little extra. 
Fruit of the season is always a pleasing adjunct to the 
breakfast table, and in the summer iced tea is quite an 
institution, and especially as it is scalded only, not stewed 
until it is quite black and tasteless. The water-melon, as 
well as peaches, are in great demand, and the former is 
largely used, especially by the ladies, at the commence- 
ment of their breakfast. 

The luncheon table and the supper table are much 
the same. The tables are strewn with cold collations, 
such as oysters, mush and milk, cold roast beef, turkey, 
chicken, veal, mutton, tame ducks, pork and beans, 
•curried beef, ox tongues, ham, lobster salad, pickled 
pigs' feet, and sardines, and you may, if you please, 
play about with a few ohves, some horseradish, or mixed 
pickles. 

Next we come to the five o'clock dinner, which is as 
sumptuous as any person can imagine. You commence 
with green puritaniere d la royale soup, boiled 
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salmon^ broiled &»h, mackerel i^ la maitre d'hotel^ and 
potatoes h la duchesse. The next course is of the 
boiled kind^ such as corned beef and cabbage, leg of 
mutton and caper sauce, tongue^ with sauce^ piquante 
capers and pork^ turkey, with oyster sauce, and beef 
a la mode. This course is followed by. the roast, con- 
sisting of young chicken stuffed, spring lamb and mint, 
sauce, loin of yeal, ham, glac^ champagne sauce, spring 
duck, young turkey, with giblet sauce ; or you may 
amuse yourself with a cold collation for your dinner by 
partaking of boiled turkey, with jelly, ox tongues, 
terrine de foie gras, cold pressed com beef, or ham, 
beef, and lamb ; and then you may wind up with plain 
lobster, chicken,. or chicken salad. Having tired your- 
self with the above, you may commence with the side 
dishes, such as filet de boeuf, loraise, aux champignons,, 
sweetbreads, larded with tomato sauce, chicken fricasse^ 
aux petit pois, reed birds, sauces, or toast, Madeira 
sauce, macaroni, with cream au gratin, apple fritters,, 
flavoured with Jamaica rum, kidneys broiled, stewed 
sauce, egg plant, stuffed a la espagnole, soft shell crabs,, 
fried k TAnglaise, small vol-au-vent, garnished a la 
Toulouse. Having well-nigh sent yourself into a 
sleepy mood with the above, you may wake up and find 
the game strewed about, among which it is not hard to- 
find roast English grouse and bread sauce. Of course 
there are vegetables of all kinds and from all countries. 
Then — oh, dear me — ^here comes the pastry, which is^ 
headed by English plum-pudding, brandy, and hard 
sauce ; whortleberry pies, peach pies, apple pies, cham- 
pagne jelly, macaroons, lady cakes, garni confect ; next 
d'Amondes, French fancy candy, assorted confectionery,. 
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and, as a grand finish, Charlotte Russe a la vanille. Now 
just a little dessert — ^a peach, a Bartlett pear, a bunch 
of grapes, some raisins, water melons, almonds, filbert 
and other nuts, and some oranges, ice cream, and coffee. 

After having all the aboye at your beck and call, 
you are quietly informed that if you require anything 
that is not on the bill of fare you must pay extra for it. 
Fastidious indeed must anyone be who could not make a 
dinner off the above. 

Having partaken of many of the dishes herein enu- 
merated, and seeing the prompt manner in which they 
were served, you thought you would take a look at the 
cooking department. A description of it in full would 
fill up more space than we are disposed to give, there- 
fore I will condense the description of it so as merely 
to give an idea of the working of the pantry, kitchen 
departments, and store-rooms. ^ 

On leaving the north landing you are at once into the 
pantry, and there you see the large vessels from which 
the coffee is distributed, and also vessels of the same 
kind for the tea*; adjoining this is the carving-room, 
where there are many hot plates, or, rather, hot-dishes, 
in which to place the other dishes containing the joints, 
and there are also stands for the gravy bowls. It is here 
that the carvers stand and send off anything that is 
ordered for the dinner table. In number there are 
. six or seven carvers, having among them about twenty 
dishes. This place is well ventilated. There is also a 
large hot plate and a toast-rack, all clean and in order. 
Next this is the silver-room, a place with many shelves, 
and a strong room to lock up everything. Close to this 
is the vegetable-room, which is used for the guests of 
the hotel only. Here you see large pans full of cauli- 
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flower and other vegetables, which are all cooked by- 
steam. 

As you pass along you see the oflBcers* room, used 
only by the officers of the hotel ; it is not much unlike 
the gun-room officers' mess on board of a man-of-war. 
Then comes the cooks' department — a very important 
one indeed. Here you see a staflF of very responsible 
men — men of ability and of good address. They 
are artists of the first class of their kind ; and they are 
precious well fed — artists scrupulously clean in gar- 
ments and persons. In this department you see all 
kinds of dishes, with their contents ready to be put to 
the cooking apparatus at any moment. The main 
. check roaster is a roaster indeed ; and so also is the 
gridiron, which often has on it 105 steaks at one time ; 
and the roaster can " do " sixty pairs of chickens at 
one time, besides thirty turkeys, ten geese, twelve pairs 
of ducks, sixty-five pieces of beef, ten quarters of lamb, 
one half of a large calf, twenty-six brace of grouse, 
twelve dozen pigeons, four Southdown sheep every day, 
which are imported from England, and, when in season, 
thirty dozen of quails, and three deer per day. Ten loins 
of beef are used every morning for breakfast, besides fifty 
loins of mutton, to which is added six hams, two dozen ' 
ox tongues, 125 lbs. of fish, 6,000 oysters per day, 1,000 
clams per day, twenty dozen crabs per day, and very 
often eighty-five pairs of chickens are roasted for break- 
fast alone. 

There are over 4,000 pieces of china washed every 
day, sixty-six gallons of coffee for breakfast, ten barrels 
of. potatoes. There are twelve first-class cooks, two 
butchers, two firemen, eight girls, and a first and second 
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cook to look over them all. There are very many things 
which are not enumerated. In almost every depart- 
ment there is a separate room for the private apart- 
ments^ such as a china-room, with most elegant china 
in it. Then there is the fruit-room, on the shelves of 
which may be seen the choicest and richest fruit, 
kept cool with ice, and some very nice young ladies in 
•charge. The faces of several of these in some re- 
ispects vie with the peaches in colour and tint. Further 
on is the engin^room, painters' and plumbers' shops, 
ti large pitcher-room, then the linen-room, through 
which there passes one hundred and twelve dozen 
pieces of linen per day. There is a separate cooking 
department for the helps. There is an ice-cream 
department, with an engine iu it, and near this a pastry 
department, with all kinds of ornamental pastry, &c., 
for wedding or private parties ; and on the same floor 
there is a very large store-room, where everything 
is weighed as the different departments require it; 
for instance, it issues about 130 lbs. of butter per day, 
seven pounds of tea, two and a half barrels of flour, 120 
dozen of eggs, and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 

This last mentioned is more like a wholesale and re- 
tail store in a large town than the store-room of one 
establishment ; and admirable order is maintained, con- 
sidering the large quantity of material continually 
passing through it; there is not the least bad odour 
through this or any other part of the huge establish- 
ment. 

And now we come to another, and the last noticed, viz., 
the poultry-room, to which is added the butter and milk^ 
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room. This room, for poultry, ice, butter, and milk, is- 
about 35 by 30 feet. In it there is kept a stock of all 
sorts to snatch away, both cold and hot, at any moment 
— and they are continually being snatched away from a 
place as cold as ice to another place as hot as — anywhere. 
Fish is kept in the same manner and in the same state of 
readiness. 

To make sure of everything going right through- 
out this monster hotel, there is every precaution taken 
and every arrangement made for safety and comfort,, 
and especially for good order. One adjunct to the 
many necessities is one hundred and fifty miles of ^ 
piping running through the establishment. There 
are two detectives, men of good address, fitted to asso- 
ciate with ladies imd gentlemen. They are always on 
the look-out to prevent anyone from intruding on the 
comforts, &c., of the guests, and are continually keep- 
ing an eye on the helps generally. Under them are 
minor detectives on the look-out day and night, and 
good order is insisted on and maintained. 

"We will now leave the enormous basement of the hotel 
by the back way, and here we have to cross the road to 
the laundry. This is a separate building, four stories 
high, where all the laundry work of the hotel is done^ 
It is in charge of an intelligent lady, who has under 
her a brigade of young girls, and the clothes are made 
to pass from one floor to another tmtil they come out 
as clean as new pins. Like all the other arrange- 
ments of the St. Nicholas Hotel, nothing is wanting^ 
for the cleansing and beautifying of everything. . This 
laundry has its machinery for washings wringing, iron- 
ing, drjring, airing, mangling, &c., &c., and any batch 
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of clothing required in an hour or two may be had 
turned out beautifully done up, or if need be you may 
have a few garments made ready in less than one hour* 
Such are the perfect arrangements of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the best of over 4,000 that the writer has lived 
at in different parts of the world. 
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CHAPTBE V. 

Leaving St. I^icholas hotel, and turning to the right, 
about a mile down Broadway, there is a street called 
Liberty Street ; turn to your right again, and about five 
minutes' walk down Liberty Street will take you to a 
ferry. You then walk into a wooden structure, pass 
through that, and you will find yourself on another 
wooden structure ; this latter is not much unlike a large 
chapel, or a small church, having a wooden roadway 
through the centre for horses, carts, &c. On each side 
of this wooden road there are two large rooms, with 
numerous seats along each side. These rooms are very 
lofty and very comfortable. Having * taken a seat and 
remained there some time, you hear the rattling of 
chains and a groaning noise from a steam-pipe, which 
pipe is close to you somewhere. This is the first indi- 
cation you get o{ being on something that is afloat. 
Then a man takes hold of an iron handle, he pulls it 
towards him ; that handle opens a valve, steam rushes up 
against a slide, pushes the slide away, the slide pushes 
out a large, bright rod of iron, the rod of iron is fast 
to a crank, the crank is pushed up, a vacuum is formed 
which makes the slide go back again to where it was ; 
pushed by the steam this pidls the rod in again, the 
rod pulls down the crank and moves round a pair 
of enormous paddle-wheels, the floats of the paddle- 
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wheels strike against the water, the water will not get 
out of the way and the wheels will keep going round ; 
something must go, so the floating chapel makes a starts 
then the wheels go round faster, the whole of the 
structure commences to tremble, at the same time it 
puffs, blows, and groans, and in a very short time it 
pokes its round end into a place that is made to fit it ; 
then it appears exactly as if it were a part of the shore, 
or two chapels with a road^between them,; then there is 
another rattling of chains, the horses begin to walk 
on the wooden road, the wheels of the carts go rounds 
and away they go on their journey, just as if they had 
really been to church. The people all get up from 
their seats, and appear as if they were walking out of 
church also. 

The piece of N"ew York that you stepped on to has 
become a piece of New Jersey, and there is no diflieulty 
in walking further into New Jersey. And you do so, 
and soon find yourself alongside a railway car. This 
car is a long, tall, narrow house. You take a high step 
to get on the end of it, where the door is. You open 
the door and go in. At first sight it has the appearance 
of being something like the piece of America you have 
just crossed the water on. But on looking at it the 
second time you find it differs a great deal. The seata 
are placed differently ; there are twelve on each 
side, and each seat will hold two persons, making forty- 
eight in each car. At each end of the car there is a 
stove, and by each seat there is a large window, which 
slides up when you wish to open it ; these windows,, 
together with the height of the car-rooms, render the 
place fresh and airy. There is a clear walk right 
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through the car, therefore there is no bother about 
stopping to show your ticket. An officer walks right 
through and examines your ticket while you are sitting 
comfortably. The same with the newspapers; a boy 
walks through the car and will lay a paper before you ; 
if you retain it, he will take the money as he walks 
back ; if you do not want it, he takes it back again. 

The first station you pass, after getting a short way 
on the road, is Communespa^. It is a compact little 
station in a small cutting ; there is a pleasing view of the 
bay of New York. After you get out of the cutting, 
as on the river, there are many craft, and especially 
drougers of various* kinds, with their white and well-cut 
sails, and well-set also. Having passed the first station, 
the next is Clearmount, which stands on rather low, 
fiwampy ground, having some meadow land about it 
here and there, and not far from it is a graveyard, 
■apparently well filled, and near and about it are many 
weeping willows. A little further on there is another 
little station called Greenville, rather rude and rough, 
then Rayonne, situated in a small cutting, is passed, 
and then Centreville, which is a pretty little place, 
and the country continues to have a very pleasing 
appearance until you reach Bergen Point, a place of some 
importance, and a long tract of flat country is opened 
out, and you soon come in sight of a beautiful sheet of 
water, which the train crosses by means of a piled jetty- 
bridge. This sheet of water is Lenark Bay, and on it 
. there are many yachts, pleasure boats, fishing boats, 
and traders all round the bay. The country is flat, but 
well wooded in many places. 
*Ab soon as this bay is crossed, you suddenly come 
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upon a building of great magnitude, and, although it is 
of large proportions, still it is compact ; it is built of 
red brick. The left side of it, looking at the front, runs 
parallel with the railway, and as the train shoots past 
the many windows you can catch a glimpse of a large 
number of workmen in the several rooms. You, of 
course, inquire what works they are, and you are 
informed that they are the new works put up especially 
for the manufacture of Singer's sewing machine. You 
could scarcely believe in your own mind that such works 
were necessary for so small a machine; and on making 
inquiries you find out where the principals were to be 
seen, and you were told that the office was in Union 
Square. The next day you introduce yourself to the 
president of the company, and by his courtesy you were 
allowed to visit the place and look through the whole of 
iihe establishment. Mr. Miller, the superintendent of 
the works, was kind enough to take you round and 
describe the use of the various machines, and also, in 
some measure, explained the working of the different 
departments. You had often heard the name of Singer, 
and had seen his machine all over the United Kingdom, 
and, in fact, all over the world, and for some reason or 
other, or perhaps from the fact that your attention had 
not been drawn to it before, you had an idea that Singer 
was a mythf but now that you saw the gigantic works, 
you soon altered your mind, as the following description 
will show. On entering the interior of the works, the 
first place visited was the moulding or foundry depart- 
ment; it is here that the liquid iron is turned into 
the various moulds. This part of the establishment is 
very extensive, and covers about one acre and a half 
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of ground. Every one of the workmen has ample room 
to work in^ and the plan pursued is one that does not 
necessitate skilled labour^ as the moulders are men 
picked from the ranks of the labouring classes. It ap- 
pears that the Moulders' Trades Union has brought 
about this state of things by coercing the men. The 
employers saw the necessity of an invention that would 
enable the moulds to be made without skiQed labourers, 
or rather the moulds to be used without men wha 
had served their apprenticeship to it. The inventicm 
consists in dispensing with much of the mechanical 
labour, and it h^s had the effect of bettering the condi- 
tion of the labourer instead of humiliating the skilled 
mechanic, insomuch that the labourer, while working^ 
inside a comfortable shed, can, if he has the ordinary 
amount of brain, earn his two and a half dollars, or even 
twenty shillings per day, without the chance of losing 
any part of his time from changes in the weather; 
and when a man is taken from the ordinary crowd of 
workmen, it only requires a few weeks' practice to enable 
him to mould and cast the several portions of the 
machine. 

The place in which the castings are done is of great 
magnitude, so that, as above stated, each man has ample 
room, and his work is thereby rendered pleasing to Imn; 
the whole shed is so well lighted and so we^. ventilated 
that it is quite a pleasure to be ia it during the warm 
weather. 

The drink used by these men, as a rule, is coffee, and 
they all have the appearance of being very temperate* 
They are of a strong bony frame, without much sign 
of fat about them, and they are notable for their quiet 
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demeanour wMe at their work^ and during the meal 
hours. 

To each department there is an over-looker. These 
Are gentlemen of intelligence, and of good address. 
They are exceedingly kind and courteous to strangers 
who have the good fortune to gain admission into the 
works. 

To people unacquainted with the many parts of the 
sewing* machine, and the extensive use made of the very 
<5lever little n\achine, it would not occur to them that 
gigantic works were necessary; they might think within 
their own mind that Singer and his belongings were 
myths, that the few machines made by the company were 
contracted for by a few garret men ; but it is not so, as 
in this description the writer will make known as well 
as lies in his power. And in order that the reader 
may understand how the sewing machine is brought 
into the. garret, the bed-room, the dining-room, the 
parlour, the drawing-room, the workshop, and every 
other kind of room, shop, hole, or comer, we will 
commence with it from, as it were, its very birth, and 
follow it to every place on the face of the earth where 
it is now in use. 

"We have visited the works of the Palmer Iron Ship 
Building Company on the Tyne, where many a heavy 
iron-clad ship of war, as well as numerous large mer- 
chant ships, both steam and sailing, are turned out of 
hand. We have visited ship-yards in Scotland where 
the finest and largest of England's fleets are built ; in 
fact, we have visited every ship-yard in the United 
Kingdom of Old England,, and perhaps it will astound 
some who read this when we say not one of them are 

L 
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more gigantic than the works for making the Singer 
sewing machine and its belongings. 

In order, however^ to commence from the beginning 
we must travel some distance up the Hudson River, 
where will be found an ironstone quarry. The stone 
from this quarry is taken to a place named Manhattan- 
ville ; the stones are there tumbled into a fiimace and 
roasted, then into another blast furnace, where they are 
dealt with in such a manner that they become liquid 
iron. This liquid iron runs out of the bottom of the 
blast Aimace into little gutters made in the sand. 
Having passed these gutters it arrives at many other 
gutter-like places that have been marked out for it, and 
there it remains and gets cold. When it has become 
cold enough it is picked up in pieces known all over the 
world as pig-iron. 

Then there is a steamer belonging to the Singer 
Manufacturing Company; she is wholly employed in 
transporting the iron, &c., down to the works. This 
steamer arrives with a cargo of the above-mentioned 
pig-iron alongside a wharf at a place called Elizabeth 
Port. On that wharf there are the usual warehouses, 
with derrick, and a line of railroad running into it. By 
means of this derrick the pig-iron is taken out of the 
steamer and lowered into regular railway trucks ; then 
there is a heavy locomotive sent down to take hold of 
these trucks when they are all loaded up. On that 
locomotive, standing out in bold, large letters, are the 
words "The Singer." The trucks, the locomotive, 
and the railroad belong to the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, and it takes that powerful locomotive all its 
time to attend on the tiny sewing machine's wants. Next, 
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with the usual puff, groan, and whistle, together with a 
little spitting and spluttering, away go the trucks over 
a portion of the two miles of railroad laid down in 
the Company^ s yard alone. These trucks arrive at the 
end of a wooden platform, and there the pig-iron 
is shot out ; then each " pig " is broken into two or 
three pieces, and, by means of the ordinary wheelbarrow, 
these pieces are wheeled up the platform and placed by 
the side of a heap of coals. Adjacent to the coals and 
iron are three large bottle-shaped furnaces of iron and 
other material. The heap of coals is distributed among 
the three furnaces, and there is stuff under the coal to 
light the furnaces. On top of the coal the pig-iron is 
thrown, the doors are closed, the fires are lighted and 
soon begin to roar. 

Next to the place where the furnaces are, there is a 
fifty-horse power engine in a large and well-cared-for 
room. Next to the engine-room there are three blowers. 
They are nearly round, but there are curious gaps in 
them into which the air goes; then, as the blowers are 
turned by the engine, the air is imprisoned in these 
gaps, and is afterwards pushed into and through the 
fires, and blows the coal into a white heat, then the iron, 
being heavy, tumbles in among the white-hot coals, 
and the blowers keep on blowing furiously until they 
blow the iron into a white heat, then it melts, and, 
being thicker and heavier than the coal, the liquid iron 
runs through the coal and gets underneath it, and runs 
into a pipeway made for the purpose, and is held there 
until it is time to tap the furnaces. When that time 
arrives, which is about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
they are tapped. While the iron has been melting 
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other preparations have been made to receive the 
melted iron. 

Leaving the room where the blowers are you go into 
a large and well appointed foundry, which covers about 
one acre and a half of ground. This is a well built, 
red brick building, and particularly well ventilated, 
having a large window about every three feet along the 
whole length of the building. In this ispacious room 
there are many men at work making, or rather mould- 
ing, the different parts of the machine ready for casting. 
The mode of getting the castings, especially the smaller 
ones, such as the wheels, on the various other parts, 
of which there are a goodly number, many of them very 
small, is very interesting. One side of the pieces 
about to be moulded for casting is put into half of a 
box, the sand is then put on top of it, and, as regards 
some of the parts, the sand is hammered or punched in 
and around the patterns, while, as regatds other parts, 
the sand is pressed into the box in a very even manner, 
so that much labour is saved. This is done by means of 
a thick piece of wood, which exactly fits the box, and 
when the said box is filled, and a little piled up, this 
thick piece of wood is put on the top of it ; it is then put 
under a press, and a man, with one hand on a lever, 
presses the sand tightly into the box. The patterns are 
then lifted out of the sand, the impression carefully 
examined, and every particle of stray or loose sand, if 
any should remain, is removed. The rough edges are 
smoothed down carefully, the two halves are then put 
one on the top of the other, and the boxes are firmly 
fastened together by means of a clamp, to keep them 
exactly in their places. The hole is then made for 
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pouring in the liquid iron; after being laid in the main 
body of the room, the workmen go on making more in 
the same manner as before mentioned. There are all 
sorts and sizes of things to cast. In one place you see 
them getting ready for casting the bed of the machinery, 
then the balance-wheel, the arm, and the bfcd, the latter 
belonging to the balar^ce-wheel. In some cases twenty- 
four pieces are cast in one mould. In another place, 
but in the same room, you come upon a number of men 
getting the moulds ready for casting the treddles. 
These moulds are put into strong flasks, which are kept 
together by very ingeniously shaped clamps. In another 
part of this room you see the preparations going on for 
casting the side and cross pieces; in fact the parts 
are so many in number that we will not mention them 
here, as they will perhaps have to be mentioned in 
another part. Suffice it to say that by four o'clock in 
the afternoon the whole of this spacious floor is covered 
with loaded flasks of sand, with the holes cleared and 
clean, and waiting ready for the furnaces being tapped. 
Shortly after four o'clock p.m., right under the tap 
where the melted iron is ready, there is a very large 
iron pan of great strength. It is swung by two strong 
lugs. Nearly half-way down the sides the liquid iron 
runs from the furnace into this, and, when nearly full, 
other pans on wheels are brought along, where the 
large pan is tilted, and a supply of the liquid is passed 
into the pans on wheels. These latter are wheeled away 
to every part of the foundry, and the men then stand 
by with a large number of small pans, which are fastened 
on to long handles. The small pans are filled with 
liquid iron, and then the men go round and pour the 
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iron into the numerous flasks that are arranged along 
• the floor. It happens sometimes that one man has too 
much iron in his ladle, and when he has to spare he 
calls out to the others around him, *' Who wants V^ Of 
course it happens that some of them have too little, 
and they in that manner assist each other. The work 
continues until all the flasks are filled, or till the 
furnaces are empty. Then after the iron gets hard 
the flasks are opened, and there is to be seen the many 
parts of the machine before described. 

In this manner no less than from thirty to thirty- 
two tons of pig-iron are melted per day for the making 
of this little machine; and besides, there is a large 
quantity of steel and Lowmoor iron from England, as 
well as brass and silyer. 

After these parts are taken out of the sand they are 
passed along into the pickling department ; although 
they are no longer pigs, still they have to be pickled, 
and therefore they are sent to be pickled — and a nasty, 
dirty place the pickling-shop is. Having passed 
through there, they are taken into an adjoining depart- 
ment to be rolled and cleaned. It is at this stage that 
the castings are very roughly treated ; they are thrown 
into large tubs, not unlike churns; the chums are 
of great strength, and are filled nearly as fidl as they 
can hold with castings of all sorts and sizes; only 
one kind go into one tub or roller, but there are a very 
large number of the churning machines, and when they 
are fiill, the two staves are put in their places and 
screwed down with nuts and bolts ; then a strong band 
is put on to the spindle, and the whole of the huge tubs 
are sent spinning round at a most furious rate. There 
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seems to be no fear of breaking them ; round they go, 
the pieces inside rattling away, sending forth whole 
clouds of dust and by no means a pleasant odour. 
They are kept involving until they get quite hot 
^nd clean, and come out of the churn shining like a 
new dollar in a darkey^s hand. 

Froni the cleaning-room all the pieces are passed 
into the fiUing department, where the rough edges are 
taken off. In this department there are also many 
<lrilling machines, and the holes which have been cast 
>are here cleaned out by means of the drills, and some 
holes are drilled altogether. Quite close to this is 
the japanning department ; every here and there is to 
be seen a tank of jet liquid, into which every article 
that needs japanning is dipped overhead, as it were, in 
the jet stuff, and comes out dripping ; it is then hung up 
over the tank till it has done dripping, when it is taken 
into a drying-room and baked imtil it is quite dry. 
Not far from the last mentioned dejAirtment is the 
tempering-room, where all the more delicate parts of 
the machine are tempered, such as the needles, the 
springs, and the levers, as well as other things of 
the kind. 

Now follows another department that plays a very 
important part in the manufacture of sewing machines, 
viz., the forging department. In the stock-room 
will be found many pieces of iron and steel, all 
cut the exact size, to forge the piece of the machine 
it is intended to make, so that the mai; who forms the 
piece has just enough iron to produce it with ; hence 
there is no waste. As, for instance, when making the feed- 
lever, one man gets the piece of iron, hammers it into 
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shape with a trap-hammer ; it is then taken over to the 
other side and put nnder a drop-hammer, then passed 
along and its rough edges clipped, then it is put 
under a machine and made quite smooth, then it has to 
pass through a gauge, then polished, tested, &c., &c. 

To undertake to describe all the parts of a sewing 
machine minutely would be a very long and tedious job. 
In the new family machine of Singer's make, there are 
no less than ninety pieces in the machine proper, and 
the room where all these little parts are manufactured 
is not less than 500 feet long, and in it there are not 
less than 200 machines at work, besides vices and the 
numerous adjuncts. Along the whole length of this 
room may be seen a net-like work of leather bands 
interwoven with each other, each of the machines doing 
some kind of work for the little machine. Mark the 
sight in this room when it is occupied by some of the 
first mechanics in the world, some taking hold of a 
small piece of Iron, and in a few seconds after it is 
dropped into a receptacle, a neatly made screw, perhaps, 
for the spooler, perhaps the face-plate screw, perhaps an 
arm-screw, or it may be a screw for the cap, or one or other 
of the many screws necessary for the putting together 
of the machine. See the steady hand, the nice touch 
that is required at times to turn one of these tiny 
things out of a piece of iron or steel without spoiling 
one during the whole day. Tou noticed the piles of 
cuttings heaped up, and the streams of oil running down 
on the work as it was going on. Fancy 250 mechanics 
on one floor, every one and every thing belonging to 
it of the most costly kind and elaborate finish. A floor 
500 feet in length, with two rows of machines on each 
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side of it, and just to make the small things, such as 
pins for gear-wheels and cranks, or for the pretty little 
thumb-screw, made in less time than it can be written 
down, out of the end of a steel rod. The tension thumb- 
screw is the name of one which many tiny hands will 
touch without knowing how x>r where it was made, or, 
like others in the world, without knowing whether there 
was ever a real Singer or not in existence. 

Still passing along, you meet with heaps of the 
different parts, and you wonder when they can all be 
used, who is going to use them, and where they will all 
go to; still they go on making heaps more, and 
apparently as fast as ever they can make them. You 
see no corner of the vast establishment idle, there is no 
part of it neglected, all is in working order, and every 
part of it at work, inside the building and out. In one 
place you will see truck-loads of skeleton cases with 
a sewing machine inside of each of them; these are 
going only short distances, perhaps only 100 or 200 
miles, therefore it is not worth while going to much 
expense in packing them, but there are other cases that 
are intended to go long distances, packed in strong and 
close cases. Truck-loads of these are moving about 
the yard all day, some being drawn by horses and 
collected in one centre, for the locomotive to go off with 
them to the shipping sheds. All this is going on as 
you pass through the long room. You can but wonder 
again and again, Where do they all go to ? Who buys 
them ? and however can they keep on wanting more ? 
Tou make up your mind that every lady must be going 
sewing machine mad, or that the Singer Manufacturing 
Company have gone mad long ago. But no, they are 
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far from having gone mad ; they had the foresight to 
see, and now they know, that every house in the United 
States, every house in the United Kingdom, every 
house on the continent of Eiirope, every house in 
Canada, every house in Australia, every house in New 
Zealand and Tasmania, every house in the West India 
Islands, every house in South America, every house in. 
India, China, and Japan, as well as every house on 
every island in the English and Irish Channels, and 
the numerous islands that dot the whole extent of the 
world, can testify that Singer has made a good name 
for his machine. He saw that there would be a demand 
for them in almost every house all over the world, and 
the Singer Manufacturing Company have prepared 
themselves to do their share of the work, and they are 
doing it welL 

Having passed along thewholelength of this enormous 
stock-room, you come to that part of it which is in the 
very rear of the building and completes the ground- 
floor, with the exception of the offices. 

The first room in the left wing of the building is 
used as a stock-room ; in it there are a large number 
of shelves, which are piled up with packages of all 
kinds of finished goods. There are packages of tension 
studs and springs, of needle-bars and cross-bars, of 
thread-pins and thread-pin screws, of check-levers and 
lever-springs, as well as lever-screws, foot-bars and 
screws, screw-washers and springs, foot-lifters and 
lifter-screws, hemmers, &c., some in white, some in 
blue, some in brown paper packages. At one side of 
the room there are packers packing more goods, such 
as guide thimib-screws, screw rollers and studs, needles. 
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and other parts. This stock is kept to supply their 
house in Union Square. 

Within this stock-room there is another room, con- 
taining a few shelves. On these are to be seen many- 
very old sewing machines, perhaps collections from 
different parts of the world, the whole of which may 
have been well examined, in order to see if the Singer 
patent was being pirated, or perhaps to see if there was 
anything good about them of use. In this same room 
there fetands a small truck ; at its best, or when quite 
new, it might have been capable of carrying five 
hundredweight, or perhaps a little more or less ; how- 
ever that may be, it used to do all the cartage work for 
the Singer sewing machine business. Who knows but 
that one of the now wealthy proprietors who are 
managing the affairs of this important company is not 
the very man who nsed to draw that truck through the 
streeti of New York ? If it be so, it is a credit to him, 
and goes to show what steady application to business 
wiU do, it goes to show what honesty and uprightness 
of character will do, especially when energy and perse- 
verance are accompaniments of truth and honesty ; it 
goes to show; also, when several men get together 
for real business, what a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether will do. Compare that small truck with 
the huge locomotive and its fifty trucks, each of which, 
instead of taking five hundredweight, goes off with ten 
tons. See here the result of the working of men who 
have sound minds in sound bodies, who bring things 
to light for the first time, who stick to them through 
thick and thin, who go at it tooth and nail, who work 
hard by day, and lay down thinking the best part of 
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the night. Who tnows, but the inventor himself, how 
much of his existence has been given to perfect a 
machine that is now proving itself to be a lasting 
blessing to the whole of the human race ? The man 
who invents, and keeps to his invention until it grows 
into credit with the whole commercial world, must 
have a stout heart indeed. Eight well does he deserve 
his mansion in that delightful spot in the west of 
England — ^Torquay. Let us hope he may live to a 
good old age, and that for years to come he may look 
out on to the waters of the English Channel, that he 
may stand on the high land there when the sun is 
shining brightly on and over the British waters, showing 
the bold outline of the English sails, the many yachts, 
intermixed with the rougher vessels of the Torquay 
fishermen. May he enjoy the bright sunshine and 
fresh air of the spring morning, the warm but bracings 
aix of the stmimer ; in the autiman may he go with his 
gun over some of the well-stocked grounds about him, 
where many a good bag is fiUed ; and when the winter 
comes there are many things anyone in that rich part 
of England can enjoy, especially when they have a 
good and cheerM fireside of their own. He has left 
behind him a staflF that is well able to transact the 
business he has quitted, gigantic as it is. 

To return to the description of this building. In 
the very centre of the front of it are the offices, the 
cashiers^ the clerks', and all the proper apartments of 
an extensive place -of business. Next there is the 
superintendent's office, then the board-room, for the- 
directors, numbering six in all, from which number a 
president and vice-president are chosen; these two 
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gendemen are the workmg directors. Besides the 
offioes mentioned above, there is one other room of a 
Tery interesting nature ; it is the roomwhere.the over- 
lookers or heads of each department meet, in order to 
talk over the state of aflfairs generally. Leading out of 
each of these extensive offices there are conveniences of 
every kind for the use of the clerks and every office 
of the company. In these offices there is also a large 
filter, with iced water in it for drinking purposes. 
This latter arrangement has been attended to all over 
the esta]plishment. 

In the board-room hangs a photograph of each of 
the directors, and on taking a good look at their 
heads you would surely come to the conclusion that it 
needed 'six such heads, with the word brain clearly 
imprinted on their foreheads, to get together — ^to keep 
together — a business so gigantic — and for what ? For 
the manufacture of a tiny sewing machine, a machine 
that up to the present time many in the world have only 
read about, laughed at, and forgotten. It is said that 
very much of the hard work, and a large share of every- 
thing that has pertained to the success of this manu&c^ 
turing company, is due to the vice-president, whose 
ability and honesty of purpose has ever been one of the 
mainstays of the undertaking. 

The directors meet every month, as above noticed. 
The superintendent or one of the directors meet all the 
heads of each department in the room set aside for thjB 
purpose. Each chair in this room is numbered, and 
that number tallies with the number of the department, 
the overlooker of which sits in it. All the important 
matters are closely discussed. 
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Leaving the lower or gxoimd floor, we now go to tlie 
first floor above it, and on this floor there is much 
important work going on ; and in order that readers of 
this may have a good idea of the trouble, the care, and 
the ingenuity required io turn out large numbers of 
sewing machines that will give satisfaction to those who 
use them, a rather accurate description of some of the 
work is necessary. We will, to commence with, take 
the arm of the machiue, as it is handed into this room, 
when a receipt is given for it . by the head of the 
department. It is then just as it comes from tjie fitting 
shop before described. 

The first thing done to it is to " ream " the hole for 
the shaft in the end that is fixed to the bed or stand of 
the machine. The next is the milling of the arm. 
This milling has in it ten different operations, and there 
are about forty machines at work doing the milling ; 
then comes the drilling of the hole. These holes are 
very small indeed, and they each have to go through 
five operations before they are finished. Next the lower 
part of the arm has to be faced, in doing which it i& 
made quite clean and bright. Then the stand plate is 
put on the gear lever, then the face plate, to guide the 
needle-bar. The arm then has to be shafted. "When 
the shaft is fitted in, five other different parts are fitted 
to the shaft, and this being done, it has now really 
become a machine. Before the above-mentioned parts 
are fitted to the shafts, each part is numbered, not 
necessarily to fit the corresponding numbers to each 
other, because any jpart of a machine will fit any 
machine with a different number, but the correspond- 
ing numbers are put together in order that the company 
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may prevent any unscrupulous persons from selling bad 
machines with the Singer name on them. Such acts 
have been perpetrated, and have been detected by one 
or more of the numbers being omitted on some of the 
parts, or at times when the Singer machine has been 
tampered with, and a discreditable attdknpt made to 
eradicate' the numbers for some dishonest purpose. 
The Singer people generally detect this by some of the 
real numbers remaining on some small part, and thus 
discover that the machine was really of their make, 
but was being sold as the make of some other man ; or 
perhaps one of the Singer machines, after the name had 
been erased, might be sent forth as a sample of another 
man's make. In such cases the wrong-doer has been 
found out, as when the quantity sold by the Singer 
sample were found to be duffing machines, by means of 
the number, as above stated, the frauds have been 
^ detected ; therefore all the numbers on these machines 
are for protective purposes, not because one part of a 
machine will not fit any other machine of the same size 
but a different number. 

Reverting to the arm of tjje machine, which has been 
followed from one end of the room to the other, going 
through all sorts of operations, when the last mentioned 
five pieces were all fitted on and tested in every way to 
be true, they are then taken off again and laid aside. "When 
the arm is sent to the japanning department, it is there 
dipped into the tank, taken out dripping wet with the 
jet-black shining stuff, then it is hung up to drip. When 
it is done dripping it is taken into a hot place to be 
baked ; having been properly baked it is sent back 
in order that it may have its fixings put on again, then 
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it is Bent into another department to be ornamented, 
•and there it must remain until we have followed one or 
two of the other parts in the same department that we 
followed the arm. The last mentioned, it has been 
stated, was passed from one skilled workman to another 
down one side of the room, and from one end of it to 
the other. It is with the other side of the room, and 
with another part of the machine, that we have now to 
deal, namely, the stand, or the bed of it. This passes 
through numerous hands, the same as the arm. After 
everything has been looked to, the holes are tapped out, 
and other matters seen to. When the bed has been duly 
dealt with, it arrives at the same part of the room as 
did the arm, and the bed is now assembled with its 
other parts, and this, in its turn, has to be sent over 
to the japan department. After going through that 
process it reassembles with the other parts before de- 
scribed, and goes with them first to the testing-room,' 
and thence to the accumulating-room. 

On this floor, namely, the first from the ground, ten 
other parts are made, namely, the cam- wheel, an exceed- 
ingly interesting little piece of work, and is, of course, 
an indispensable part — and great care is needed to keep 
the machinery to its proper standard. The manufac- 
ture of these ten pieces of the machine is the more inter- 
esting, because special tools and machines had to be in- 
vented anJ made for the getting out of these beautiful 
and eccentric little parts. Nearly all these machines, 
which have been invented and made on the premises, 
are automaton, they all move by concealed machinery, 
and, once set going, the attendant on these clever 
little self-acting workers goes about something else, and 
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•only now and then returns to feed his helps, as they re- 
quire to be fed and started. Very interesting is the one 
that shapes the crank, which, when shaped, is not much 
^unlike a lady^s fan opened out to its full width. It 
must have needed a great deal of time and exactness to 
bring it to the perfection it now is. One notable pecu- 
liarity about this very eccentric machine is that if there 
be the slightest or, so to say, invisible, error in the 
main guides of the machine, it is so arranged, by being 
'^stanced and enlarged from the crank that is being 
miade, that the invisible fault is three times less than 
in the component part of the machine itself. There 
being about one hundred and twelve pieces in the entire 
machine, each piece having to. go through many opera- 
tions, it will give an idea of the necessity of the number 
of machines, the number of hands, and the extensive 
premises required when thousands of these machines 
are turned out of hands per week. 

Notwithstanding the very extensive nature of the 
manufactory, it was feared there would be insufficient 
room in some parts if the space were not economised, 
large as the building is. The fertile brain of the super- 
intendent was set to work to economise the space the 
numerous lathes would occupy. To this end he con- 
ceived the idea of what they call a compound lathe; 
this lathe is almost as small and compact as any of the 
single lathes, of which there are many in the establish- 
ment, although it has six actual lathes at work in it, and 
not only does it do six times *the work of an ordinary 
machine of its kind, but it is also self-acting, and, when 
set to work, the attendant on it may go about something 
else. 
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l^Totable throughout the whole of this establishment 
is the order and regularity maintained; not that the 
place is spotlessly clean, that would be almost impos- 
sible, and to attempt it would be considered a waste of 
labour, which waste would have to be tacked on to the 
price of the sewing machine; and it is clearly to be seen^ 
through the whole working of the concern, that economy 
is the order of the management, so that while every- 
thing is kept in good order, and no dirt of any kind 
allowed to remain about, still there is none of that 
mmecessary cleaning going on, the price of which has 
to be placed on to the article being manufactured. The 
object of the company, it would appear, is to keep the 
good name they have won for themselves without 
charging their customers for it. 

We now leave the second floor for the third. We are 
now on the floor where the adjustiog is going on — ^where 
everything is booked and adjusted with the greatest 
care and precision. Nothing of any kind is left to 
chance, nor is anyone wholly trusted with any one 
thing from beginning to end. Every department is 
checked by some other, so that if there be a single flaw 
or defect of any kind it must be fotmd out; and not only 
is it found out, but it is traced back to where the faulty 
work came from, and with such certainty that the hand 
which let the faulty work go forth is sure to be found. 

The ornamenting department is both instructive and 
amusing. It is here that those little golden flourishes, 
which everyone who has seen a sewing machine has 
noticed, are put on, and very many no doubt have 
wondered how it was done. Perhaps some have con- 
cluded that it must be done by machinery, but the 
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only machinery used is the nimble and precise hand 
of man — ^man, whose fingers obey the combined desire 
of the mind and the eye. There is no doubt what- 
ever that when one of these artists takes the machine 
in one hand, and the little pencil brush in the other, 
he not only knows where he is going to begin, but 
he has made up his mind exactly where he is going to 
leave off. The little pencil brush, in the hands of these 
men, can only be likened to the rod in the hand of the 
leader of music. He sends it round and about as his 
will desires, or as his device suggests ; and the grand 
flourish, the demisemiquaver, the long curves, the 
scrolls, and the many pretty flourishes and devices are 
left behind without a discord or an eyesore. These artists, 
who are as clever and exact as some of the self-acting 
machines (which I have attempted to describe), take 
hold of it, twist it round and round, at the same time 
twisting themselves roimd and round it, until every 
curve, flourish, flower, and ornament (which sometimes 
includes the bust of a pretty blonde) is correctly put 
on, then it is pushed away on to another table, where 
it is manipulated by another man, and there he takes 
hold of it as if it were not the first he had ever had in 
iiand. He takes it by the arm, or any other part of it, 
lathers it over with gold-leaf— just as a barber lathers a 
man's beard, and takes hold of his nose, his chin, his 
ear, or his arm — ^as the man of soap lathers the face, so 
does the man of gold lather the machine until it has all 
on it that is required, and no more. Then comes the 
time for taking off again. A sharp turn of the machine, 
and a brush over as it is twisted round, sends all the 
superfluous stuff flying. It then only remains to put 
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the. neat touches of the artist, and cover permanently 
"With gold. Such is the manner in which the machine 
is ornamented, so exact, so quick in movement, that it 
lends no small amount of enjoyment to the mind of 
of anyone when standing looking on. 

The ornamental work having been finished, the ma- 
chine is then prepared for its final test. For this pur- 
pose it is taken to the top floor, and placed on a strong 
table,' to which it is temporarily fastened. It is then con- 
nected with the engine, and put to such a test that if 
there be any defect in it of any kind, that defect, no 
matter of what nature or kind, must now be found 
out. A round strap is put into the groove of the wheel, 
and a large number of the machines are set going at one 
time at a very rapid pace, viz., not much under 1,000 
revolutions per minute ; there they are pegging away 
as fast as ever they can go. The tester has no mercy 
on them; the company desire to know of their own 
knowledge that the machine is a reliable one, and if 
anything about it is to go wrong, they are determined 
that it shall go wrong before it leaves the factory. 

After pegging away for half an hour at the terrific 
speed mentioned above, it is loosened from the table 
and sent to another very interesting department, viz., 
to be tested as to its actual sewing qualifications. 
This department is, although the last, not the least, so 
far as the actual sewing machine is concerned. The 
little beauty is now kindly manipulated by some of 
the sex for which the machine is mostly intended. 
Before a table ndar to the window there are a row of 
America's fair daughters, with their well-formed and 
tiny hands, for which the American ladies are noted. 
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They put the machme through its facings by, first of 
all, trying it with a piece of ordinary linen, then with 
a piece of stouter fabric, and, lastly, with a piece of 
leather ; if the machine sews well and the stitches are 
regular, so far all is well. But before it is out of the 
liands of these young ladies the accessories are each of 
them tried; such as the corder, tucker, adjustable 
binder, quilter, trimmer, hemmer, scroll hemmer, 
braider, ruffler, embroiderer, baster, binders, and the 
fringing needle ; all these are tried, and when deter- 
mined that they are all correct, the pieces of sample 
sewing are fastened to each machine, the reel of cotton 
is left on the machine, and it is in every way fit for 
immediate work when it leaves the tender mercies of 
the above-mentioned young ladies. 

Such is the description of some parts which help to 
make up the whole of a sewing machine. Were every 
part minutely described, it would fill a large volume, 
and be a very heavy undertaking, especially in the 
hands of one like the writer, a perfect stranger in the 
country, a perfect stranger to such a manufactory as 
well as to the proprietors, but from the observations 
taken while wallang round this vast workshop, and 
noticing the general management which surrounds the 
manufacture of the machinery, the writer has come to 
the conclusion that with all the precautions that are 
taken, and all the safeguards that are manifest through 
the establishment, it would be next to an impossibility 
that a faulty machine could leave the establishment ; 
therefore it is only fair to such a painstaking company 
to say that if there are bad and faulty machines with 
the Singer trade mark on them, you may be sure that 
such machines are not real Singer's, but are counterfeits. 
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As well as the machine which has been already 
described^ there is an adjunct, as useful as it is orna- 
mental, that goes always with its master of many parts 
— ^it is the sewing machine stand of various kinds. The 
origin and progress of these stands have an interesting 
history, and perhaps it would be well if the readers of 
this had a little insight as to how the wood is procured 
in such large quantities to make the elegant stands 
that ornament the thousands and thousands of 
drawing-rooms in every comer of the world, as well as 
the parlour, the bedroom, the workshop, and, lastly, 
the garret of the poor female worker. 

Before leaving this interesting establishment there ia 
one other department that has not been well repre- 
sented in this notice, that is, the needle manufacturing 
department. This department, which seems to be only 
in its infancy now, is likely to grow into one of the 
largest places of its kind in the world, and although it 
has now as much as it can do, still there are signs of its 
growing nature. To those who are not accustomed to 
see such things as needles made, and especially sewing 
machine needles, it may be of interest to notice briefly 
how they are made, and the several operations they go 
through before they are ready to fix in the machine. 

First, a machine takes the wire from a coil, and helps 
itself to the proper length, cuts it off, and, at the same 
time, rounds one end ; the lengths then fall into a box, 
from which they are taken and sent on to another 
machine, where they are reduced to a certain size. 
After the above operation is complete the machine forms 
the long and short groove in the needle. When the 
grooves are formed the needle is passed over to a 
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girl, who punches the hole or tiny eye in it ; then, in 
order to point them, they are each put ina small ruhber- 
tube and laid in one of the worms of the screw ; this 
carries the needle 6"^, and the r ubber-tuhe calhses it to 
revolve, and in revolving and being grooved at the 
same time it forms a i^trong, stumpy point. 

The next operation is to bum the eye, i.e., to take 
the sharp edge off the eye on the inside. After this 
every needle is threaded, and the inside of the eye 
burred, or made smooth, so as not to cut the thread. 
For threading the needles little girls are employed, and 
they pass them on to other girls who put them through 
the operation. The needles are then sent to men, who 
examine them, and when any of them are found to 
J)e crooked, or out of shape, they are returned or con- 
demned. 

There is another operation the needles have to go 
through — ^viz., the second pointing. This operation 
finishes the point in the most precise manner, and is 
done by hand; from two and a half dozen to three 
/dozen are pointed at one time. The last operation is to 
run them through a brush ; this process gives them that 
bright polish always seen on well-finished needles. 

Having followed the sewing machine from where it 
was taken out of the quarry as a piece of stone until it 
is one of the prettiest, cleverest, and most compact, 
as well as the most useful worker ever invented by the 
mind of man, we must now follow it into the front and 
upper part of this vast establishment. 

Considering that there are over two millions of the 
machines in use, and the demand for them is increasing 
*«6very day, it is not surprising when we learn that enor- 
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mous workB are erected at a place called Sputli Bend, . 
where there is a forest of black walnut- wood ; the trees 
in this forgst are felled expressly for the making of the- 
stands and tables for the Singer machines. The wood- 
work is all formed into shape, in order that there shall 
be no superfluous railroad carriage ; it is then packed in 
cases at South Bend, and sent to Elizabeth by the 
Empire Railway ; the trucks, which are loaded at the 
joiners' shops at South Bend, are run right up to the 
door of the joiners' shops at the factory. These latter 
are very spacious, each floor being two hundred feet by 
fifty feet, and the shop is three storeys high. Here the 
cases are unpacked and the diflerent pieces put together;- 
they are then ornamented and polished. They are of 
diflerent designs; some are intended as ornaments to 
the most magnificent drawing-rooms, while others are 
less highly finished for the parlour, the work-room, or 
the shop. After being thus highly finished in the 
joiners' department, they are sent to the above-men- 
tioned front room, where they are packed in strong deal 
cases, and are shipped to every part of the world ; from 
the large number of cases addressed to Germany there 
must be good customers in that country. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the Singer 
Manufacturing Company has a large factory in Glasgow, 
which turns out about two thousand five hundred 
machines per week, while the factory at Elizabeth 
turns out over four thousand per week, making a total 
of over six thousand five hundred every six days all the 
year round. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ALONG THE ERIlB RAILWAY. 

About half a mile from Broadway is the ferry-boat 
which takes you across the water to the Erie Railway 
Station, and on leaving the former you enter a very 
spacious station, with rails leading away in all direc<^ 
tions, and you are not long ere you make a start ; you 
have no difficulty in finding out your train or car, 
you have only to show your ticket to one of the many 
helps or officers about and they will point out to you 
the right way. 

Having placed yourself in the car, you find you have 
a seat near a good-sized window, with a glass sash and 
a blind, the latter of wood, and you are comfortable 
there. There is room for another person to sit beside 
you, but you often get one of these seats to yourself; of 
course you can open the window or keep it shut, as 
you please ; you hear the ringing of the large biell that 
is on the engine, and away goes the train. You are 
not long ere you are in a tunnel, which is not a long 
one, and, therefore, you are soon out of it again, and 
then you enter on a flat and rather swampy country. 
On the left of you there is a well- wooded hill ; with 
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tliat exception the land lies low^ but has been well 
drained, and a great deal of it is rich in com. The 
first stop is at Rutherford, a rough but pretty place ; 
the soil seems to be rich, it is well cultivated, and both 
wood and water are plentiful. You then pass through 
a small cutting, and you come to a small farm. This 
is evidently a place belonging to some person who is 
desirous of being left alone, and who wishes his pro- 
perty also to be left unmolested, and that desire is not 
indicated by the words " Beware of man-traps, spring- 
•guns, &c.," but the two simple and very easily to be 
imderstood words are put up at every comer of the 
fence, in large, white letters, " Keep out" and that is 
all that is required of you. Keep out ; what is the use 
of wasting black and white paint for long words. No 
matter what is there, whether it be dogs, traps, or 
guns, you are to^fi to keep out ; and these two words 
are respected, at any rate you respect them, and on you 
go, and very soon pass over a very broad canal. 

Although the country here is generally low, there 
are to be seen in the distance villages and towns, the 
houses being nearly all of « wood, and here and there 
a few hummocks dotted about, which are thick with 
foliage. You now arrive at another rough but pretty 
plp.ce called Allendale. In this little place one might 
settle down and end his days very cosily and be very 
happy, if happiness were to be found anywhere. 

The next town is lUmsley, a very hill-and-dale sort 
of place, and the surrounding coimtry has the appear- 
ance of being very fertile. After passing several places 
much the same as Ramsley, you come upon the pretty 
little town of Middleton; it is a junction, where 
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several lines meet, and the place itself is very clean 
and tidy. Looking down the Middleton station, along 
the Erie Bailway, you find you are on the side of a hill, 
and looking up that hill, where you can see through 
the trees, there are clusters of little white houses, with 
the same kind of Venetian blinds that are to be seen 
almost everywhere, and every here and there may be 
observed a red brick building. You are looking down, 
into, and across a valley, the whole of which is very 
picturesque^ as you cannot turn your eyes anywhere 
without seeing a house of some kind peeping through 
the green trees, or a large building of some kind or 
other. The whole aspect of the place was so serene that 
you felt a pleasure in walking ttrough it, and a feeling 
of sorrow came over you when you remembered that 
you were going to leave it in an hour or two; you 
were, however, determined to see what you could of it. 
So, after having seen to your baggage, you made your 
way across the rails towards the tovm. While crossing 
the line you were struck with the ease with which you 
made your way over it, and you were surprised that 
no guards were placed here to warn you of danger in 
getting over. At the entrance to the road there were 
two long poles, and high above your head a large, 
arched board, painted white, was fixed by its ends to 
the two posts. On this wMte board were the words, 
"Railway Crossing — ^Look out for the cars,'* which 
indicated that you had better look out for the cars 
yourself, the cars could not look out for you ; but as 
'each car has attached to it a large bell, which is being 
continually rung whilst the train is in motion, and as 
everybody knows that the sound of the bell is a waning 
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for them to get off the line, it is very seldom that any- 
one is hurt ; that bell, and the notice as aforesaid, yiz., 
" Railway Crossing — ^Look out for the cars," seems 
quite sufficient. 

Haying passed over the lines and entered the public 
road, you stood still, in order to have a look round. 

The sun was shining brightly and was just a little 
too hot, but there was a pleasant, cool breeze, which 
rendered it very comfortable in the shade. There were 
plenty of shady places about, as there was a row of 
trees on each side, which shaded the greater part of the 
pathway. From under one of these trees you were able 
to see what sort of a place Middleton was. On each 
side of the road stood a row of neatly-built and prettily- 
designed cottages or suburban villas, built of wood, the 
planking about one foot wide and overlapping each 
other. As theplankshad beenneatly planed andfini shed, 
painted a pure white, and kept scrupulously clean, that, 
together with the dark shade imder the edges of the 
boards where they overlapped, gave % very pleasing 
appearance to them, especially where the rich green 
of the trees relieved the monotony of the white paint ; 
moreover, there were numerous ornamental touches 
about these comfortable little dwellings. There were, 
for instance, neat verandas in front, and on the sides 
of them and attached to eadh window were neat Venetian 
shutters, which were closed in simimer to keep the 
sun out, and in winter to exclude the cold. As 
well as other trees that shade these houses, there are 
to be seen a number which are very good repreten-* 
tatives of the weeping willow, and round and about 
these trees are patches of lawn grass, which are kept in 
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good order; and to relieve tlie monotony of the 
green and white, there are here and there patches or 
beds of flowers, rich in their colours and beautiful in 
themselves. These houses, bein^ detached, have a side 
garden to them also, and* these, with the neat fencing 
round each, gives them an air of privacy, elegance, 
and comfort; in fact, the whole scene along the road 
is a mixture of green and pure white, with a dash of 
small patches of flowers of all shades thrown in, to lend 
enchantment to the view. 

Leaving the shade of that tree you walk down the 
road. The road has a naughty white dust on it, which 
is very fine and will take the shine out of your boots 
in a very few steps. "Well, it is only like all other 
roads. The pounding of earth by the horses' feet and 
the grinding of it by the cart-wheels, has made the dust 
all very fine ; then the rain has fallen on it and wetted 
it, and then the sun has done its share and bleached it ; 
and when the wind blows, the finest of the dust has to 
go with the wind, until it gets into some corner, such 
as the crevices of the shutters, where it settles, and 
makes both the helps and the mistress say, " Confound 
the blessed dust ! " 

. But when the little town of Middleton has been 
watered, of course it is not so dusty ; indeed, it is a very 
pretty place, and any ,passer-by will do well to get out 
of the train and spend a day or two there, as there are 
places of interest around, and in the town itself. For 
example, there is more than one very pretty church 
in the town, and some on the outskirts also, their high 
and prettily-shaped steeples towering far above the 
tops of the trees among which they are planted, and 
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omaxnenting the landscape for a considerable distance* 
Standing in the centre of a road in Middleton you can 
look in five diflferent directions, and have a very pretty 
view from each. Looking down one of these you see 
a deep valley or ravine ; nearly opposite to this is an up- 
hill road, and the three other roads are almost level. One 
or two of these roads are occupied as the business part 
of the town, the others being used for villas such as I 
have described above. Walking down one of these 
business roads you see written up in one place, " The 
Orange Company Milk Association,'* where they use- 
up about twelve thousand gallons of milk per week. 
Here is sold buttermilk at two cents per gallon — a 
great boon to the poor, if there are any. Peace and 
good order would appear to reign supreme in this plea- 
sant spot. It is noted for its manufacture of excellent 
butter and cheese, large quantities of which are sent 
away. There are also some comfortable hotels.. One- 
notice that attracted your attention was that of a glove 
manufacturer and a lumber dealer in one room. 

Leaving Middleton, you pass through a mass of 
business buildings and stop at Taylor House, a square, 
comfortable building, and not far from it is the Midland 
Hotel ; you then come ^pon some more of those pretty 
villas, such as have been described at Middleton. The 
next place the train stops at is Howel's Station, where 
you have a grand view of a really rich country. There 
are three rows of hills, the ferthest being by far the 
largest. After passing one or two small stations, the 
line runs through some bush land, and after passing 
through the bush you have a good view of what might 
be called Sleepy Hollow, but all at once the hollow glides^ 
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from your gaze and you are in the bush again. In a 
short time you are in an open part and can look down 
upon the plain and see the spires, the housetops, and 
the gardens on the plot; and as the train curves 
round and down the hill. Sleepy Hollow is nearer ; 
you can see the mixture of colour in among the houses, 
and you soon find yourself in a city of brick and mortar. 
When in it you find it has the appearance of the 
capital of South Africa — viz., Grahamstown. This 
place is Port Jarvis, and is a very large city. 

So far during the ride you find the road especially 
smooth, so much so, that you can write freely while the 
cars are going at full speed. The clearing, in order to 
make such a good road through such a rough country, 
must have cost a very large amount of money, and 
daring must have been the spirit of enterprise when 
the undertaking was first started; the engineering 
difficulties cannot but have been many, and it is won- 
derful how well they have been overcome. Near this 
city there are many interesting places, such as the 
Falls of Ramapo, which is a lively little stream, one 
of the chief tributaries of the Passaic, and has its rise 
in Orange county. New York, whence it flows south- 
wards into New Jersey, uniting its waters with other 
rivers. At no point in its career, however, does it 
present a more striking or picturesque aspect than in 
the wild valley by which it finds its way through the 
moxSitain range which gives it its name.* With a rapid 
fall, it furnishes, at various points, a splendid water 
power for manufacturing purposes, while at others it 
presents numerous pretty cascades and pleasant scenery. 

There are many other pretty places on the banks of 
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the Biver Delaware. It is at Lackawanna that the Dela- 
ware and the Hudson Canal, connecting the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania with the Hudson at Kingston, crosses 
the above-mentioned Delaware River. Here you are 
astonished to find a canal running across a river many 
feet above it — a sight not often seen. 

The train is now twisting round hill after hill, and 
you may, while sitting quite still and comfortable in 
your seat, look down into each valley, and in many 
cases you have a delightM view. Many of these hills* 
are in the state in which nature left them ; they are 
extremely rich in wood, and when that wood is cleared 
away it is very easily made rich in grass, or in com 
crops. Almost without exception every valley along 
the line of the Erie Railway is highly cultivated, and 
the clearances up the slopes and over the hill-tops are 

. showing themselves rapidly ; but still there is a deal of 
land to be brought into cultivation, and in the course 

' of a few years the Erie Railway Company will have to 
multiply its rolling stock by three or more figures, as the 
immense tract of country they have opened up will, and 
has made, room for hundreds of thousands ; and while 
opening this wild but rich country, the above-mentioned 
company has paid great attention to the comfort of the 
passengers, not only in the car, but at the stopping 
places all along their line. They have displayed much 
wisdom and forethought in the arrangements which are 
provided at intervals along the line — ^large hotefs and 
restaurants, at which all express and other trains stop 
at seasonable hours to afford passengers an opportunity 
for taking any kind of refreshment ; and everything is 
so arranged that there is no hurrying and confusion. 
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such as is experienced on the English, Irish, and Scotch 
railways, where, if any time is given you, at all, it may 
be said, as a rule, the confusion is so great that nine 
times out of ten you do not get what you require, and 
very often have not the time to eat or drink what you 
have paid for. Very frequently the writer of this has 
been in a train from two to six hours without getting a 
chance to make himself comfortable in any way, mucK 
less in getting time for refreshment. How many 
females and children are made to suffer from that kind 
of management ? It is impossible to say how many are 
left behind daily in the attempt to make themselves 
comfortable. There is a law in the TTnited Kingdom 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, called Martin's 
Act, which might with justice include cruelty to 
railway passengers. 

Reverting to the line on which you are travelling, 
and to refreshment establishments, they are all neat 
and handsome, and some of them very grand and 
picturesque, while their internal appointments, and the 
way in which they are conducted, are such as to send 
the guests away feeling as if they had had the full value 
for their money. The plans of this company are. such 
that the greatest grumbler cannot get a chance to raise 
his voice, as most of the arrangements are entirely 
new; and this great company that is to be in the 
course of a few years ought to be commended for the 
application of much forethought, which lessens the in- 
convenience of travelling long journeys. Besides the 
passenger comforts, there are great conveniences for the 
safety and certainty of getting your lugga^ sent 
exactly where you wish it, and also that you get it when 
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you want it, without the slightest trouble or confusion, 
or any risk of losing it. 

If you are about to travel by this line, and you 
happen to have a large quantity of baggage, all you have 
to do is, when purchasing your ticket, to give orders that 
your baggage be sent for, when an agent will bo sent 
for it and check it direct from your hotel or residence ; 
its destination will be marked, or rather denoted, by 
tying a large brass tally to it, which is ntunbered, and 
you are supplied with a neat brass check, which has the 
corresponding number on it ; and, by the same method, 
you may have your luggage taken to your house or 
hotel at the end of your journey ; therefore, passengers 
who have had to suffer from delay in the delivery of 
their baggage will appreciate this remedy, which has 
removed what was generally regarded as the most 
annoying feature of railroad travelling. 

However, on you go, surrounded by high hills ; you 
cannot see how the train is to extricate itself from 
among them and out of the valley, but it does so in 
very quick time. The evening is now coming on, you 
are fast nearing Susquehanna. The scenery as you 
near it is grand, and this division is noted for the many 
flourishing and enterprising cities and tovms which are 
frequently passed. 

About thirty minutes past eight the train arrived at 
Susquehanna, the place at which you intended to stay 
all night, but you had made up your mind to keep clear 
of the larg^ hotel. In order to give the reader an idea 
of what a second-class hotel is in this country, on 
alighting from the train, instead of going to the large 
hotel near you, call one of the helps of the rail- 
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way company and ask him to shdw you a small but 
comfortable hotel. He immediately takes hold of your 
bag and says, " Come this way, Sir, it is only just round 
the comer ; " and after going some distance you were 
opposite two middle-class hotels, and you were shown 
into the first. On entering, you thought you were going 
into a rather dingy place, and you thought the pro- 
prietor did not quite seem to understand why you had 
, passed the large hotel; he, however, turned a large 
visitors' book round towards you, and asked if you 
wished for a room. You said you did, and wrote your 
name in the book, and also where you resided, that 
is, the county to which you belonged. After par- 
taking of some refreshment, you asked if you could 
have any supper, to which he replied you could, and 
that it woidd be ready in a few moments. In the 
meantime you were shown your room ; it was a neatly 
furnished room, and woidd have been large enough for 
two ; it was well carpeted, and very clean, having a 
rocking-chair and two or three common ones in it, a 
chest of drawers, and a table, and was lighted by two 
large windows, which opened on to a veranda and 
gave you a ftdl view of the valley of Susquehanna — & 
view well worth looking at. Having had a wash and a 
good plain supper, and being tired from sitting down so 
long in the train, you felt inclined to have a walk, in 
order to alaoken your limbs, which had grown stiff. 

In Susquehaaina, on this still moonlight night — ^y6ti 
say still, because there was no wind, and the sky being 
dear, the moon, which was nearly at its fiill, was 
diining brightly — ^there were only a few people about. 
It seemed to you as if most of Susquehanna had 
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gone to bed, although it was only about ten o'clock. 
You were, however, detennined to take a stroU, and 
when you had passed out of the door of the hotel you 
turned to the right, and walked along the wood pave- 
ment which covers the footpaths, the roads being rather 
dirty and torn up by traffic. Walking, however, as 
you did, along this footpath, it led you up the side of 
one of the hills that surround Susquehanna, and as you 
ascend this hiU the moonlight view is pretty. You^ 
can see down into the valley below, but nothing very 
distinctly. There is not much going on, but on a 
busy railway like the Erie there is always something 
doing — the shunting, the preparations for next morn- 
ing, and other matters; therefore quite down in the 
valley it seemed to be a little lively. You would hear 
the bells on the engines giving out their signals that 
they are moving, which signals mean, " Get out of my 
way.'' Every now and then the stillness of the valley 
would be disturbed by the banging of the moving 
trains against those that were standing ready to be 
joined on ; added to this was the gruff noise of the signal 
pipe, the most discordant that the mind of man could 
invent. Still you go on walking higher and higher 
up the hill, until you are looking down on the tops of 
the long sheds in which are the different offices of the 
railway, and at the end of these stands the large hotel. 
You can plainly see the shadows of the trees reflected 
<and inverted in the waters of the Delaware, You look 
above, and can see every house, not only those the 
moon is shining on, but also very distinctly the 
nooks and corners tlxat are shaded from the moon- • 
light. These are the homes of many hard workers, 
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taking that rest which is the reward of honest toil, and 
inhaling long and refreshing draughts of the pure and 
unadulterated air of the hill-side. * Many a little child, 
who has seen no other valley, and who found the Erie 
Bailway there when it first saw and recognised the 
light of day, lay in those humble homes ; and these 
little ones, when they do see another valley, will 
perhaps wonder how it can be a valley without a rail- 
road running through it. There are large numbers of 
these square-built but pretty houses scattered about, 
down close to the bottom of the hill, while further up 
on its sides are the houses of the more wealthy. These 
latter are larger in size ; they have extensive grounds 
belonging to them, and you can see by the silvery light 
of the moon that they have verandas round them, rows 
of white palings encircle the grounds, and altogether 
it gives you the idea that there is health and happiness 
in the homes of those who have pitched their lots 
down into and about the valley of Susquehanna. 

Still standing on the hill-side, you can see the course 
of the Delaware twisting itself round a point ; in the 
distance is seen the neat little spider-like traps fordr 
ing the river where it is broadest, and therefore more 
shallow ; and still a Uttle higher up, the Erie Railway 
runs across that part where you lose sight of the river. 
At one or two other points there are floating footways 
across, and you can see the small line of men and 
women walking on these narrow strips of board, which, 
from the height you occupy, seem like pencil-marks on 
a broad light sheet. Having surveyed this scene, and 
admired the rich green, throwing out such a strong 
eontrast with the pure white and yellow houses, you 
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retrace your steps towards the hotel, and as you get 
near to it you pass a few people, perhaps some who- 
have been out on a visit. They take no notice of you, 
they pass on, and as the next hour after ten passes 
away you find the streets of Susquehanna quite 
deserted, in fact, Susquehanna had gone to bed, and 
was, for the most part, fast asleep, and you took your- 
self off to your room, and were soon doing likewise. 

, To an old traveller one bed is as good as another, and 
sometimes better. At any rate the bed in the hotel on. 
the hill-side of that pretty valley soon contained a 
large John Bull sort of fellow, with a rough head and 
rougher beard, fast asleep, taking that rest which duly 
comes to his share. After the fatigue of a long day^ 
who cares whether it is a bed on the hill-side of 
Susquehanna, or any other hanna? You are soon, 
dead as to where you are. 

The strong light of the early morning came stream- 
ing into the room in various strips, shooting right 
across the room and making a narrow mark of light on 
the opposite side of the waU, just the same thickness aa 
the space between the window-frame and the window- 
blind. When you opened your eyes at first they were 
set a-staring, and were dazzled by the strong light ; 
the latter would not go into them all at once, so you 
had to rub it into them with the knuckles of both 
your hands, and when you had rubbed some in, the 
rest went in of itself all right ; you very soon jumped 
out from between the pure white sheets, your head was^ 
dipped into a vessel of cold water, and in a short 
time you were ready to examine the valley by dayUght. 

It was one of those bright mornings that help you 
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very much to see everything quickly and distinctly, 
and though you might look again and again at any- 
thing, you could not improve your first impression. 

With the exception of one or twa small, thick, 
whity-brown clouds, the sky was quite clear, and of 
a beautiful dark blue, just as if the dark green of the 
trees that showed their outline up against it made it 
so. What a sight ! so pretty and well cultivated in 
some places, and yet a great deal of it left as nature 
had formed it. How different tfom its moonlight 
appearance ! You could hardly tell whether you liked 
it better or not, because there were some things that 
you could see too plainly by daylight, while by the 
light of the moon some of the rough edges were hidden; 
but notwithstanding that, the valley was well worth 
giving a day or two to look at. The air of the morn- 
ing was fresh, and, as above stated, it was very clear. 
There was a gentle breeze blowing, just enough to fan 
the hot part of your cheeks, which you had rubbed 
warm with the rough towel. The sun had risen, but it 
was not shining on Susquehanna ; the fact is it was not 
high enough to shine over the high easterly hill, so 
that you had all the light of day without any of the 
sun's rays, and for a morning walk you could do very 
well without it. 

Leaving the hotel this morning you took a short 
walk to the right, and then to the right again. This 
led you into the High or Main Street, and it was here 
you saw the private life of Susquehanna. You also saw 
the early morning people, because Susquehanna was 
getting up, and some of the inhabitants were on their 
way to their avocations. The class or men you see in 
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the early morning are, of course, the working classes. 
They are, as a rule, tall, raw-boned n^en, and although 
many of them do not seem overburdened with flesh, 
they are in good condition for hard work. The 
working men's homes are shanties, having three or 
four rooms in them, and only one story, as a rule. 
They are kept trim and neat, more so than the homes 
of the same class of people in the United Eangdom. 
There are not many of the working class of people 
living in this street; it is for the most part occupied 
by the class above the working men. The houses are 
all detached; they stand in their own grounds, with 
gardens at back and front. 

Keeping along this main street for some distance 
brings you to a main road, which bears to the left and 
would take you round one of the hills that form the 
valley, but by keeping to the right and going a little 
down hill, you come upon the railway bridge that 
crosses the Delaware. This bridge, like all other bridges 
on the Erie Railroad, is built of very heavy logs of 
timber, strengthened with iron in every direction. 
These structures are rough, but of great strength, and 
in their roughness there is a great deal of interesting 
beauty. Standing on this bridge and looking down 
the valley, or towards New York, you can see a con- 
tinuation of roxmd-topped hills, some of them having, 
in many parts, variously-coloured wild foliage, such as 
dark green, dark brown, and rich tints of crimson 
and yellow; but the lower hills have been cleared, 
and are ploughed right over their tops and brought 
into rich cultivation. It is, of course, between these 
hills that the Delaware shapes its course, and from the 
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bridge you can trace it with the eye for a good distance. 
Not very far from the New York side of the bridge 
there is an island^ one-half of which is a grassy lawn, 
with cattle grazing on it, and the other half thickly 
planted with trees. Then turning round, with your back 
towards New York, you have another view, but you 
cannot see far, as both the river and the railroad wind 
round the hill and are soon lost sight of. In the curve 
of this bend there is a flat piece of ground, having the 
appearance of rich meadow-land, the grass on which 
is thick, clean, and eaten down short ; on it, at times, 
may be seen the base-ball players of Susquehanna. 
They are composed of young men from the town and 
surrounding farms, and are fine specimens of the 
rising generation, so far as health and strength go ; but 
their conversation while playing their friendly and 
invigorating game would shock the ears of any sensitive 
stranger, scarcely a word they speak being unaccom- 
panied by an oath, and they swear in such a roundhand 
fashion that it appears to be the result of training. 
What a pity! you thought to yourself, that these young 
fellows do not use better language to each other. 

Leaving the base-ball players and their talk, you 
made your way down the valley by the side of the 
railroad, and you were struck with the busy scene 
before you. Long trains of goods, vans with all sorts 
of names and destinations marked on them, such as 
New York and Chicago, New York and Buffalo, Erie 
and North Shore Line, Erie Eailroad Tool Car, Erie 
and Pacific Despatch, Union States Eolling Stock, Erie 
Eailway Transportation Company, Erie Railway Crane 
Car, Holmes and Hamsdale Express Freight Car, and 
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many others, which give you an idea of the work this 
road is doing, and the enormous amount of traffic it is 
preparing itself for in every direction. You see the 
difficulties that have had to be overcome, the enormous 
amount of labour it must have cost to have brought it 
to its present efficient state. The excellent rails used, 
the heavy rolling stock, with th^ir enormous freights 
or cargoes, the heavy sleepers, nearly close together, 
the neat little engines that do some parts of the work, 
the large and powerful locomotives that do the regfular 
work, so compact, and yet so gigantic, and kept in such 
first-class order that they are ornaments to the road 
over which they travel, are all of great credit to those 
who have the care of them. They have been turned out of 
the workshop in a style of great excellence, and they 
are evidently well cared for. Passing further down 
the road, you come to the hotel that has been built for 
the convenience of the passengers, to enable them to 
get refreshments without going out of the station. 
Having passed this, you are near to the company's 
storehouses and goods-sheds. 

Having spent the whole of the day in walking about 
Susquehanna, you felt the need of rest, and as evening 
came on, the weather being quite warm, you thought 
you would sit down on the hill-side, and have a last 
long look at this charming valley. You had chosen a 
small open space where you were quite alone, and 
arranged for yourself a comfortable seat. Having done 
so, you looked at your watch, and found it was a 
quarter to five o'clock, and you could just discern the 
twiHght coming on. You could at first only see a 
small bluish-gray gathering about half-way up the 
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western Iiill^ which hill the sun was just getting 
behind^ and which it had ceased to shine on for 
some time before. On the other side, namely, the 
eastern hill, the sun was still shining brightly, but 
only about half the distance from the top; all the 
lower part the sun had forsaken half an hour before^ 
but it still had a hold of some of the uppermost 
houses, which had the reddish glare of the setting sun 
fastened on them for a while. There you sat, all 
serene ; you could at your leisure see not only the 
twilight coming on, but you could see all the people at 
their different avocations. Susquehanna was leaving 
off the toil of the day, and was preparing for the 
evening's repast. Tou could not see inside the houses, 
but you knew they were getting the eveniug meal 
ready ; you could see the Kttle curls of smoke going 
out from that particular chimney where the kitchen 
fire was burning, and every now and then you would 
see some one go out into the yard to fetch a lump of 
wood^ perhaps to chop a few pieces, or to bring a little 
water in, or dig up a few potatoes, cut a cabbage, and 
have everything inside ready. Tou would see a tidy 
dame standing at the door, watching to see if her 
husband is coming; and you would see one or two 
little ones run down to meet him, and they hold out 
their little arms, and he catches them, tosses them up 
one after the other, kisses them, and puts them down 
again ; and then they hold up their little hands, with 
their fingers wide apart, and say again ^'arragen.^' 
Along the whole of these roads and pathways you will 
see large, strong, tall fellows wending their way home 
for their supper, as they call it. 
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While you 'are noticing all tliifl the sun is getting 
down lower on the other side of the western hill, and it 
no longer has a hold of the windows. The shady part 
has crept further up the hill, and is going faster and 
faster toward the top ; and as the sun lets go the top 
of the highest hill on the east, so does the grey shade 
get thicker under the western ; but still you can see 
very plainly, although it is twilight. Still on it comes, 
changing from the bright, glistening light on the leaves 
of the trees to the leaves' own gloss, without a shade of 
light, and then, quite in among the trees, it is getting 
dark ; if you get in among them you can see out 
through them quite well, but when looking into them 
they have a dull appearance, just as if their light 
was burning out. 

Still, as you sit there the time flies quickly, and it is 
three-quarters of an hour since you first began to watch 
the light, and now there is a shade of grey laying itself 
all over the bottom of the valley ; the engiaes, the 
trucks, the long cars, the hotel, the bridges, the groups 
of people and other objects, loom larger, as if they had 
swollen out suddenly. The water in the Delaware is 
not so bright, and the shadows reflected in it are thicker, 
longer, and duller; the grey mist seems to be fast 
creeping up the hill-side ; only around the top is there 
seen a streak of lightish blue, and that is quickly 
darkening ; in fact, aU things in the valley are rapidly 
changing colour. But quite at the lower part of the 
hill you begin to see lights shining out from the win- 
dows, like little stars winking at you repeatedly ; then 
more lights show up, one after the other; then the 
street lights — all comes on so quickly that you wonder 
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who is doing it. You look up, the sky is clear, there 
is nothing but the light blue of distance to be seen — 
at least you think so when you first look up, but when 
you have looked a short time you say, ah ! there's a 
star ; then you say, there's another ; and then you see 
lots of them aU over the sky, winking at you just like 
the lights in the windows. You have been there one 
hour and a quarter, and now it is only half dark. You 
can see everything showing through the light quite 
plainly; but the blue is getting grey, the grey is 
getting darker, and so it changes, getting darker and 
darker, until half-past six, or nearly seven, when 
Susquehanna has its nightgown on. You had been 
greatly delighted with watching the light. Everything 
in that valley seen[ied so very peaceful that you were 
really quite charmed with the place. It was nearly 
eight o'clock when you made your way down the hill 
to your hotel ; and as you had to be up early the 
next morning, yoji were not long ere you were on your 
four-poster. 

It would be hardly possible to find anything more 
delightful than a lovely autumn morning in this part 
of the United States; the air is fresh and bracing, 
aoid the atmosphere so light that there is not a single 
insect to annoy you. You have no trouble in getting 
back to your train, the officials on the Erie Railway, 
as a general rule, being very obliging, as are also the 
hotel people. 

, Now, you had been in Susquehanna two nights and 
a day and part of two other days, namely, from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday morning, and the charge was 
three dollars, or about twelve shillings, English money, 
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which would make it seven shillings per day, and you 
were very comfortable indeed at these terms. 

Many Englishmen, and the writer is one, have been 
led to believe that travelling in America costs more than 
twice the amoimt required for travelling in Europe. 
That this is not true will be shown as these notes 
progress, and the writer, who considers himself one of 
the greatest travellers in the world, can vouch for the 
truth of the following statement, namely, that you can 
travel through America as an ordinary passenger — 
that is^ to say, on the Erie Railway you can buy a 
ticket that will take you in a much better car than 
any first-class carriage in England, as regards comfort 
in travelling — ^for less money per mile than in any 
part of the United Kingdom, and with regard to 
cost of food — ^by which is meant good wholesome 
food, including tea or coffee at each meal; — it is in 
every way both cheaper and better. When, for 
example, you stop at a place on the Erie line for 
breakfast, there is placed before you a dish of nicely- 
cooked bacon, some Med or boiled eggs, hashed meat, 
fried potatoes, cold ham, and a quantity of pickles, 
with a large supply of good bread and excellent butter, 
and, as above-mentioned, tea or coffee. For this you 
pay a half-dollar, or about two shillings; fees to 
waiters are not thought of. In many hotels along the 
road, such as the hotel at Middleton, you step in, as a 
stranger, about one o'clock, and sit down to a good 
dinner, which costs you a half-dollar. There is not the 
slightest inducement heHl out to you to drink ; there 
are no hints thrown out to you, as in Eurc^e, " What 
will you take to drink P'* there is no bill sent to you 
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on a tray, and the waiter hanging about till you 
give him something. It is but fair to the Americans 
to say that you may travel over thousands of miles of 
their railways without being expected to fee anyone. 

To return to the early train leaving Susquehanna : 
the morning is fresh and bracing, the sky, though not 
cloudless, is, for the most part, clear; at six o'clock 
you take your seat, with your two bags in the same 
car with you, so that you may get out just where you 
please. The bell on the engine rings, which is the signal 
for starting. With the usual puff and blow the train 
is soon in quick motion across the bridge that spans 
the Delaware, and, after swinging round a point of land, 
runs along a valley. The sun is just mounting the 
hill, and throwing its rays on the eastern side of it ; 
there is no wind to disturb the foliage, heavy with the 
dew ; all is quiet, and as the sun gets higher up it 
makes the dewdrops glisten, and gives the wet leaves 
a silvery appearance. The blades of grass bend over 
and their points hang down with the weight of the 
dew. As the train is going swiftly on, you can do 
what you cannot easily do in England, viz., take 
notes in your pocket-book in legible writing. Who 
woidd travel through these valleys in a sleeping-car 
at night ? Fancy passing through [such scenery fast 
asleep — perhaps snoring — ^and your neighbours wishing 
you at Jericho. It is true that people who are on 
the road often, and are in a hurry, find it very convenient 
to sleep and travel, but for a visitor who is travelling 
to see the country for the first, and, perhaps, the last 
time, it does seem strange to take a night-traia, so as 
to go to bed ail the way, and to pay extra to be allowed 
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to sleep. Be that as it may, you took the plan of 
trayelling by day and going to a comfortable hotel at 
night. 

There are several comforts in these American trains 
that do not exist in Europe. For instance, if you are 
tired of sitting, you can get up and take a walk to the 
end of the car, where you may quench your thirst with 
iced water. Besides this, there are other conveniences 
by which you may make yourself comfortable, unless it 
is for your food. Should you require to wash your hands 
and so on, the other passengers have their backs towards 
the end of the train set apart for that purpose, so that 
a lady can arrange her hair at the glass without being 
stared at by the gentlemen. There is a string running 
throughout the cars communicating with the engine- 
driver, by pulling which you may stop the car at any 
moment. With all these provisions made for . your 
comfort you travel on. 

The sun is up on the hills and is shining brightly 
down into each dale. A breeze has sprung up, which 
has shaken the dewdrops off the trees and grass ; the 
latter now stands upright, except when swayed by the 
breeze ; the sun gets hotter and hotter, drying up the 
moisture and sending forth a delicious odour from the 
vegetation. 

By this time you begin to feel as if the inward man 
required a little sustenance, and you are glad to hear 
the guard or conductor call out the next station, where 
the train stops twenty minutes for the passengers to 
get breakfast. You see a comfortable building, like 
a private house in many respects ; you go in, and find a 
long table with a nice clean cloth and breakfast things 
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laid on it. You take a seat wherever you please, and 
the breakfiast, which is just being taken off the fire, is 
set before you, and you need not waste one of the 
twenty minutes allotted to you before you peg away 
into one of those breakfasts such as I have described 
above ; or perhaps, in ignorance of this accommodation, 
you have brought some with you, and in that case you 
have ample time to eat it. If you do not feel inclined 
to sit at breakfast you may stroll about. 

The twenty minutes over, you take your seat again, 
and on you go as before, only it is, perhaps, getting a 
little hotter ; if it be so, and the sun is shining into 
the window at which you are sitting, you can pull up a 
Venetian blind, and have the air without the sun, and 
can still watch the scenery from the other window. 
From the number and variety of the trains that pass 
over the Erie Railway, the organisation must be very 
complete to handle everything with such promptitude 
and despatch. 

The mineral resources, too, are very extensive. Along 
the line limestone necessaiy for use in smelting is found 
in abundance, and is of superior quality. On the 
Canadian shore of Lake Ontario large deposits of mag- 
netic iron ores have recently been discovered, for 
which this railway is one of the most available outlets 
to the coast. These various mineral and other resources, 
located on or contiguous to the line, are gradually build- 
ing up extensive industries, and promise before long to 
add largely to its local activities and general traffic. 
Within the last five years a coal traffic has assumed a 
vast and constantly increasing importance. The various 
branches of the Erie Railway, such as Lackawanna, 

o 
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Waverley, and others, afford an easy and rapid 
means of transport for the products of the above- 
mentioned coal traffic from the coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania, which alone furnish a very large revenue, 
while in its turn it supplies the inhabitants of the non- 
agricultural section with the coals and provisions of 
the "West at a cheap rate. The Erie has before them a 
large field to supply, and the future of this traffic is 
almost without limit. There is also a very large east- 
ward coal trade, which, however, is older and more 
developed. 

At the various shtmting-places and large stations 
along the road, you cannot help noticing the peculiar 
tank-cars in which the petroleimi oil is shipped. This 
trade alone is worthy of notice from its magnitude ; 
the productions from the Pennsylvania oil regions was 
in 1872 four hundred millions of gallons, and is still 
vastly on the increase. The lumber traffic is very large, 
and is also increasing; and train after train of live 
stock of all kinds is continually passing ; the milk 
and butter trade is also very great. 

Reverting to the journey again : you are now passing 
along a somewhat level country, at least there is a 
pretty long flat between the hills ; the railroad crosses 
the river again, and then for a long distance skirts the 
margin of the Delaware. There are many farms about, 
which seem to be in a very high state of cultivation, and 
with such places in sight you arrive at the pretty but 
important town of Elmira — and as you like this place, 
or rather the appearance of it, you make up your mind 
to get out of the train and have a look round. Just 
before arriving at Elmira, coming from New York, you 
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pass over a very long bridge, and in doing so have an 
excellent view of the former, but as the train is soon 
across the bridge, the hurried view impresses you with 
the desire to see more of the town. 

After placing your bag inside the book-stall and 
taking a check for it, you took a stroll down the rail- 
road, which runs on the highway road, down to the 
bridge ; the train had just come over, and you stood at < 
one end of it and had a good look both up and down 
what is called "Water Street, and a very pleasing sight 
it was. You can see a long way on both sides, and the 
prettily-designed and neatly-built structures, with the 
light red bricks, together with the rows of trees, the 
neat sunshades over the shop windows, the many 
vehicles, with their one or two well-bred, well-grgomed, 
and well-fed horses, so Kght in themselves, with light 
harness, and the many well-dressed ladies about, gave 
to the whole length and breadth of the street a very 
lively appearance. The houses along this street are 
mostly four stories high, and the town has the appear- 
ance of being a very thriving one. It seems to be one 
of the most fashionable business streets in the town, 
or perhaps one of the principal streets ; it comes to an 
end only when it reaches the foot of the hill, which 
forms the valley at either end, and is of considerable 
length. 

The people of Elmira seem to be a steady, strong, 
and well-to-do race, and, from the care the tradesmen 
bestow on their horses and traps, there would appear to 
be no poverty. In this town a few days may be spent 
very pleasantly ; the hotels are good and the charges 
reasonable. There is a splendid park to stroll in, and 
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the roads are well paved with wood, and are kept in. 
good order for a ride or a drive. 

There is another street along which you had a quiet 
walk ; it leads out of Water Street from the river- 
side, and ends far away among the trees. At the 
Water Street end there are a few shops and hotels, &nd 
there is also a nice place to get a good and cold drink 
of anything — ^it is Hemmingways, a very respectable 
place. The name of the street is Baldwin Street. 
After passing the few shops mentioned, you come to a 
lot of private houses ; they stand a good distance back 
from the road, have front and back, as well as side 
gardens, belonging to each, and give you the impres- 
sion of pleasant, happy homes. You noticed that the 
ladies here were well and neatly dressed, in very good 
keeping with their tidy homes. The streets are all at 
right angles with each other, and nearly all have 911 
avenue of trees along them. 

As a train was to be despatched in an hour or 
so, you made up your mind to go with it, and have 
a look at Watkins Glen. Having taken your ticket, 
for which you paid sixty-five cents, (or about two- 
shillings and sixpence), you take a seat in another 
car for what may be called a side trip. On the train 
starting you find shortly after that it passes through a 
cutting, then on to a plain, and in a few moments you 
pass a very delightfully laid-out park ; this is the park 
belonging to Elmira, mentioned above. The contrast 
between it and some of the wild-like country around is 
very pleasing ; you see nature and art side by side. 
The railway, with its many trains passing and repass- 
ing, does its full share towards making up the picture. 
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TLe lake^ the small but pretty craft anchored on its 
bosom, all give a charm to the picture. In a great 
many parts of the surrounding coimtry, although some 
are wild looking, there are others that have a very 
park-like appearance, and where the land is ploughed, 
the cultivation is rich. The roads leading to the several 
villages are kept in good repair, and altogether this is 
a very desirable spot to visit, and you are well re- 
warded for turning off the track of the Erie Bailway. 
After passing a few miles along this the country is 
more open, and you can see a long distance. The hills 
-are not so abrupt in their rise, and therefore are better 
'^adapted for cultivation; you see that the long slopes 
Are ploughed up, and the land cleared right over the 
lull- tops, having an appearance not much imlike some 
parts of England, but with fewer hedgerows. 

The train in which you are riding is an ordinary 
one, and there are a goodly number of people in it, 
who, for the most part, are yoimg ladies. Not far from 
you there are tWo yoimg American ladies : one is very 
dark and the other very fair. From their talk you 
would imagine that they were sisters, but the contrast 
was so great that at first you thought it scarcely pos- 
sible ; they were dressed exactly alike, after the American 
£ELshion, all black, excepting a touch of white round 
•every place where it ought to be, namely, round the 
head-dress, round the neck, and a little opening down- 
vrards from under the chin ; you did not know where to 
>say it was, still there it was. There was another touch 
round the wrists, and occasionally, when they were a 
little careless, as all young girls are at times, you could 
see just a little, but not much, above the boots. Oh ! my 
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goodness, you thouglit to yourself, to see above the boot 
of an American lady is dreadM in tbe extreme ; how- 
ever, you somehow or other survived, and commenced 
watching the happy and pretty sisters, as you after- 
wards found out they were. 

Sitting on the same side as the last noticed young 
girls, there was another, what you would take to be an 
American lady. She was not alone ; she had a young 
gentleman, or a boy about thirteen or fourteen, with 
her, with whom she conversed every now and then, but 
seldom spoke except when the lad suggested something. 
She was not what the world would call a young lady, 
nor was she old. She appeared to be about that happy 
or unhappy age, about twenty-four or thirty-four, and 
would have passed for either. ^ She was very beautiful ; 
it was not her beauty that attracted yqu so much, but 
there was something about her exceedingly interesting. 
Mixed up with the smile which she often vouchsafed to 
the youngster, there was a strong mark of sadness 
hovering around her large eyes, whibh at times were 
slow in their movements, but seemed sure to hit what 
they were aiming at, not hard, but with that soft angelic 
gaze which everybody loves to see. She had rich light- 
brown hair in profusion, which was fastened in a neat 
pad to the back of her head ; she wore a small, light hat 
with a grey ostrich feather in it, and her front hair was 
brushed over the top of her head and was lost sight of 
under her neat little hat, which was bent to fit the 
shape of her head. Her nose came straight away from 
her roimded forehead ; there was not the slightest bend 
in it anywhere, and, except in length, it took up a very 
small part of her face ; there was a gentle curve in her 
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upper Kp, then a decided round where the crimson part 

was, and the under lip matched it when they were close 

together, though they very seldom were — you could 

still see two small strips of crimson, but while talking 

she kept her lips slightly apart, and showed a perfect 

set of teeth so far as you could see of them. Her chin 

was a pretty round, but her cheeks were just a little 

hollow, not much ; there was an almost invisible dent 

there, which had a pale crimson tint over it, and when 

Jier long and thick eyelashes fell down on her dear 

olive skin it was pleasant to look at her. Her neck 

commenced to shape direct from under her tiny ears, 

which were so close to her head that you wondered 

what held them there, because there was the regular dark 

shade behind them, showing that they did not touch 

the former. Her neck thickened, not much at first, but 

it did thicken, and then ran quite out to her shoulders. 

Her dress was of French silk, lavender ground, with 

brown stripes running right down to the skirt, and 

down that also. It was exceedingly well made, and 

fitted her well, so as to show her fine, tall figure ; there 

was a little whity-brown rich lace about her, but tiot 

much. Her left hand was never imgloved, and you 

could not, therefore, see whether she wore a wedding 

ring ; her right hand was imgloved some p^rt of the 

time, and, like most of the American ladies, she had an 

exquisitely shaped hand, the nails were scarcely whiter 

than the skin, and when partially closed were not 

much larger than her wrist. Every now and then 

that sad but interesting look would spread all 

over her face, and hang about for awhile, then go 

gradually away, leaving its shadow always there, but so 
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slightly that you could scarcely discern it. You could 
not help watching her movements, they were so grace- 
ful, and once or twice her large eyes caught you look- 
ing at her ; but she did not seem to care, her eyes would 
rest on yours for a moment, and then she would 
leisurely take them away. ' 

You had been looking at this charming woman so 
long that you only now and then caught a, glimpse of 
the scenery around, but when you did you found it 
much the same as the part you had already seen, and« 
it continued to have the same appearance until the 
train stopped at the Town of "Watkins, Seneca Lake ; 
there you looked across its broad sheet of water, and 
while doing so you saw the lady with whom you were 
so much struck, rise from her seat to leave. Her tall 
and graceful figure again drew your attention, and you 
wondered whether there was anyone there to receive 
her, and you saw there was ; at the same time you 
thought you could discern the cause of her trouble. He 
was a man of middle height, inclined to stoutness, 
habited in a shooting-dress of grey tweed, a slouched 
hafr, and thick leather gloves. You found no fault with 
him till you observed his face, and especially his nose. 
How much money and how long it took to paint it that 
colour you could not guess. "Good gracious! " you sai(j^ 
to yourself, "can that be her husband P No wonder such 
a sad expression is continually showing itself over that 
beautiful countenance." You watched them as they 
met ; she received him in a kindly manner, but you 
could see that she was very anxious as to the state he 
was in ; and when he was taking a look in another 
direction you' could see her looking at him, first at his 
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face, then right up and down him, and when she had 
finished her survey that sad look came over her face, 
and for a moment she seemed lost in deep thought ; she 
brushed away a tear that had gathered in her eye, took 
the boy by the hand, and all three walked away to- 
gether. 

This lady had impressed you very much indeed; you 
coidd not forget her ; you kept sajring to yourself, " I 
wonder whether that man is really her husband? 
If it is, what a pity such an angelic creature should 
have a drunkard for a husband. Is it possible," you 
thought, "that a man would prefer intoxicating drink P" 
and there you stood watching them until they turned 
a comer. Having lost sight of her who had interested 
you so much, you commenced to examine the place you 
had just arrived at. 

The village of Watkins is at the head of Lake Seneca. 
It is a small place, being made up mostly of hotels and 
lodging-houses, with their usual accompaniments. It 
consists of one main street and many straggling houses. 
There is a mill, a manufactory, and plenty of carriages 
for hire. Almost the first thing that attracts your 
attention is the steamer which runs between Watkins 
and a place called Geneva — ^the last mentioned place is 
at the head of the lake, and Lake Seneca is about forty- 
miles long, and from three to four miles in breadth. It ' 
is surrounded by high land, which is in a very good 
state of cidtivation, and, in appearance, the broad sheet 
of water and the surrounding country is not much un- 
like Loch Lomond without the islands. The steamer, 
like all others on the lakes in this country, is very 
commodious, having first-rate accommodation. She is 
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painted white, like the honses on shore. In order to 
get to Watkins Glen you have to walk or drive about 
a quarter of a mile; you there come to a gate at 
the side of a stream of water running from the glen,, 
which is an enormous vertical split or gash in a bluff of 
solid rock, through which the stream passes. The 
depth of this gorge is about six hundred feet. A 
ramble through the glen in the height of summer would 
be cool and delightful ; you pass through a series of 
alcoves, stairways, and rustic bridges, each closing a 
scene more wonderful and delightful than the last, 
and you may always expect something new and refresh- 
ing further on. Just stand a while and look up from 
the darkened depths of the split cliff, and if there be 
no clouds, the streak of light you see above will appear 
like a piece of wavy blue ribbon. At some points the 
mixture of water, rock, turf, and foliage make up a very 
pleasant scene, which quite repays you for the side trip. 
At the very head of the glen there is a first-class hotel, 
where every comfort may be obtained. It stands on a 
flat piece of ground, and close imder the high land by 
which it is surrounded ; from this high land there is a 
grand view of the hotel on one side, and the flat mea- 
dow land far away on the other. On some of this 
high land may be seen, growing side by side, grapes, 
• Indian corn, pumpkins, potatoes, and all kinds of vege- 
tables, while in the fields across the mountain road there 
is wheat and other cereals. The Almighty has been 
exceedingly kind to this part of the country, and if 
men will only be as kind to themselves as He has been 
to the land, it may be made a happy land indeed. In 
the village of "Watkins you can get board and lodging 
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at two dollars, or eight shillings, per day, and the first- 
class hotels are from three to four dollars per day. 
There is abundance of fruit to be had cheap. There 
are also pleasure-boats for a sail on the lake; in 
short a few days might be profi.tably spent at this 
spot. 

After leaving the glen, you may go direct to Niagara 
Falls, or return to. Elmira. However, you took the 
journey back to Elmira, and dined and made your- 
self comfortable for the night, which, while tra- 
velling in America, is by far the best plan, as the 
country you pass through is well worth looking at; 
and if you care to study nature you have a grd&t scope 
for observation, and the sight you see will impress you 
very much in many ways. It will, perhaps, occur to 
you, when you are running past hill after hill, valley 
after valley — rich in soil, wood, water, and mineral — 
how thinly populated the country is, notwithstanding , 
the vast numbers of people imported, besides those who 
have been born on the land. What will it be in fifty, 
thirty, or even in ten years hence? The broad- 
guage railway has settled itself around the foot of many 
hills, running through niunerous vaUeys, until its whole 
length in mileage is now over one thousand miles, 
and ready to spread its branches out far and wide as 
the main section grows firmer and firmer, as it is 
doing every day, showing how the men in this country 
turn over in their mmds what is to come, and lay the 
foundation of a great work for their sons and daughters 
to build upon long after they have gone to their graves. 
Strong must have been the spirit of enterprise in. the ' 
minds of the long-sighted men who projected the Erie 
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Railway^ a road already replete with comfort. What 
will it be when its resources are fully developed ? 

You are now in the hotel at Elmira for the night, 
and, as hinted above, you acted wisely in going there. 
It is all very well if you are rushing about the 
country upon business ; then by all means take a 
berth in one of the sleeping-cars, and do what you 
think most suitable for your business arrangements; 
but if you are travelling to see a new country, by all 
means sleep in the hotel during the night and travel 
by day. The dinner, the bed, and the breakfast, in one 
of the best hotels in Elmira, cost you two dollars and 
twenty-five cents, about nine shillings English money, 
and perhaps a sleeping-car would have cost you quite 
as much. However, you enjoyed a good night's rest, 
you arranged your garments, and were comfortable 
for the next day's journey — being in every way ready. 
It is a fine autumn morning ; with the exception of a 
heavy bank of dull, white clouds, which hung low down 
on the horizon, the sky is quite clear, and the sun is 
shining brightly on the neat and orderly town of 
Elmira. The people have already been an hour at 
their work ; they, like yourself, seem fresh for the day, 
the cool of the moniing being delicious, and as the light 
air fans the glowing faces of the fair ones who are also 
travelling, it braces you up, and you are aU oflF together. 
Once more on the main line of the Erie Railway, it is 
not long before you are at another town, a place of some 
importance. It has many substantial buildings in it, 
but you only waited long enough to see that it was, to 
' all appearance, a very thriving place. There are many 
pretty villas scattered around it. Besides the pretty 
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Tillas^ there are many dingy kuts or cabins to be seen 
after you leave the town, and there are signs of a poor 
class of people here — about the first you have seen of 
that class. You soon after pass a place called Painted 
Post ; but there is not much to be seen except a few 
scattered dwellings. Tou then come upon another 
small place called Addison ; this, like most other towns 
and villages, is surrounded by six or seven hills, which 
are thickly wooded with fir trees. 

Tou now verge into a country that is much used for 
grazing purposes. The hill slopes are longer, and 
consequently more gradual, and many sheep and cattle 
may be seen grazing on them. It is close by here that 
you pass a place called Eathbomeville, where both the 
stream and the valley widen out in a most delightful 
manner, and then narrow in again. You are some time 
before you get through this narrow pass, but when you 
do, you find yourself at a pretty little resting-place, 
where you take a good luncheon or breakfast, which- 
ever you like to term it, for which you pay the moderate 
sum of a half-dollar. 

After running some distance you arrive at a part 
where yoTi find they are growing large quantities of 
vegetables and potatoes, which indicates your proximity 
to a thickly-populated coimtry. It is more flat about 
here, and continues so as you near the town of East 
Buffalo, where you have to alight and wait for the 
train going on to the suspension bridge. It is a bright, 
sunshiny day, the atmosphere is as clear as you could 
desire, the warm sim making pleasant the effects of 
the cool breeze ; the sky is tjmost clear ; all tends to 
make you feel that the climate is not half so trying as in 
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England at the corresponding period — October. There 
is something about it more bracing ; you feel lighter 
and livelier than you expected. While these thoughts 
were passing through your mind the train that was 
to take you to the Niagara Falls came up, and you 
were soon seated in it. 

The country between the Niagara Falls and the 
suspension bridge is flat, and there is now a network 
of railroads going oyer, under, and intersecting each 
other at various points. After about an hour's ride 
you are at last at the Niagara Falls. The train stops, 
and you find 'buses, carriages^ and vehicles of every 
description ready to take you to an hotel or anywhere 
else ; but you do not get out here, you have determined 
to go on to the suspension bridge, and so you travel on. 

The suspension bridge is about two miles from the 
Niagara Falls, and is one of the noblest in the world. 
It is of great strength, and is built to sustain the 
weight of the heaviest train — and some of the trains 
that pass over it are nearly a quarter of a mile long 
and enormously heavy — which it does without any 
perceptible vibration. The whole structure is a picture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Arriving at the Falls, wluch you have longed to 
see, yoli are now so close to them that you begin to 
wonder what they are like. A strange feeling comes 
over you — a feeling you cannot very well describe. 
" What is it ?" you say to yourself. " I don't much 
care to go near them. I would rather see them, at a 
distance. I don't care to go near them." So you 
take a peep at them from a distance, and say to your- 
self, " How grand ! What a body of water is con- 
tinually running over the edge of that rocky platform ! 
And how thick it is ! I really did not think there 
was so much of it. Dear me, what a place it has 
made for itself to go down to !" And you wonder 
how many years it has taken to make that deep 
place it falls into, or whether it did make it, and if 
it did not, what or who didP And then why 
should it come right over there, and make it such a 
pretty shape as it is? There you stand, looking 
at it from a distance, and in your own mind you 
think at first you have seen enough of it ; but still you 
don't care to leave it. But it is getting dark, so you ^ 
make your way to your hotel, which is a very small 
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one. It is quite near tlie railway station ; in fact, it is 
on one side of the street, and the rails and the station 
are on the other. The trains pass within a few feet of 
the front door. You go into the little hotel, you throw 
yourself down on the sofa, and try to rest. You were 
tired, and you began to say to yourself, " I have seen the 
Niagara Falls after all; after thd several times I 
have been round the world, I have seen them at last. 
And hoW wonderfully beautiful they are! I cannot 
get them out of my mind; there they are. Oh, 
goodness ! what a sight ! I must walk up by the side 
of the river. What do they call it ?— the Fall River ; 
that must be the name of it. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! how 
funny I do feel ! . Never mind, I must go and see it. 
It is not so very dark now, I can get along the banks,*'' 
when suddenly there you are. It is a beautiful 
moonlight night. You are standing on the high 
bank, and looking on the frothing top of the water as 
it rims down under the railway suspension bridge; 
passing which it goes along faster, and gets into a nar- 
rower part. It is being compressed, so it pushes itself 
hard up against the rocks, and they won't give way ; 
so the water froths up, gets into a rage, and one wave 
of frothing water dashes against another, which sends 
it up against another and another. Then they all froth 
up alike, until the water is all dancing, romping, and 
running about like mad. You can see it plainly, although 
it is quite dark ; and such a strange feeling comes over 
you. You feel afraid you are going to jump in, and 
you get horrified at the idea, and say to yourself, "No, 
I won't. Oh ! let me get away, or I shall jump in." 
So you make an effort to turn away, but you cannot. 
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There you are, as if a fixture to the spot, and you 
begin to feel miserable. At length you get away 
from where you had been fixed, and find yourself 
walking up' along the trodden path over the grass, 
and you go on some distance. The moon is directly 
behind you, and throws out your shadow far in front, 
reflected on the ground. You keep looking at it, and 
wonder how you would look if you were as tall as the 
shadow is long. While these thoughts are passing 
through your mind, to your astonishment you see 
another figure by the side of you, its head only thrown 
just a little past your feet. You look hard at it, and 
say to yourself, " Why, it is a lady. Her hair is dis- 
tended. Good gracious! where can she be going? 
She must be mad." And you become quite nervous ; 
you dare not -look round, you don't know why. At 
times you wished to turn, but something seemed to tell 
you to go on, and mind your own business. You 
at length determined that you would step on otie side, 
and Jet the frantic lady pass, as soon as you came to a 
convenient spot ; and yoil soon came to one, where 
there was a thick cluster of trees, and, scarcely 
knowing how, you found yourself there, and in breath- 
less suspense you sat on your heels, and was silent. 
There you remained, as it were, in fear and trembling ; 
9 feeling which you could not well describe had crept 
over you. You felt the cold perspiration gathering on 
your forehead as you listened to the rustling of 
the heavy dress or gown. It came steadily on, as 
if nothing could stop it, and now you could hear 
the hard breathing of the individual, whoever she was. 
At length she passed the bush, and your hiding- 
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place ; but, just as she had passed, you caught sight of 
her beautiful face, and you recognised it as the &ioe 
which had attracted your attention so much .in the 
train, and the one you had described in another 
part of this work. You felt thunderstruck, and, at the 
same time, very uncomfortable. You wanted to move 
away, but you could not; then you thought you 
would follow her, but could not ; then suddenly you 
saw her tall figure standing in the moonlight. You 
could see that her feet were in slippers, and you could 
fdso plainly see her white stocking; her garments 
were blowing closely around her, and showed you how 
well formed she was. She had her right hand upon her 
forehead, her left hand pressing on her left breast, 
or a little below it, and seemed to be pressing it hard ; 
her hair was streaming its full length from behind her ; 
her features were plainly visible. You remembered that 
her lips were parted a little, and you saw them clearly 
now; they were moving, however, as if she were 
talking. Suddenly she slipped forward to the brink 
of the yawning gulf below, and was soon out of youf 
eight. You endeavoured to follow her^ but you were 
spell-bound; you tried again and again, but to no 
purpose. At last you found yourself on your legs — 
life had come back to you — and you ran as hard as you 
could toward the place where you had lost sight of her. 
You wondered what she was going to do, and you 
were bewildered. There was a dreadM noise, like the 
rattle of chains ; the air had become cold and moist. 
You looked again in the direction she had gone, and 
there yoii saw her on the very brink of the perpendicular 
rock, where the small, or bridal fall, runs over. 
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There she stood, Mke a marble statue, with the toes 
of her sKppers overhanging the rock. "What shall I 
do,'' you thought to yourself; " shall I save her ? Oh,'^ 
you said, "I must do it at any risk." You tried to make 
a rush at her, and pidl her back — you feared that she 
was going to take the fatal leap-^but you could not ; 
there you were, praying|that the spell might be taken 
off you. You were still watching her, when she took 
something irom her breast and kissed it; she then 
turned round and saw you standing there ; she gave 
a shriek, put both hands before her eyes, and, with 
one bound, she sprang into the foaming gulf of ground- 
up water, at the same time giving one of those terrible 
but angelic screams that you seldom hear. You ran 
to the spot where you had seen her standing, but when 
you got there not a vestige of her remained. You 
tried to hear if there were any grotos, or any signs 
that would give you reason to believe she was alive, 
but there were none. 

The noise you had heard all the time was still going 
on ; you could plainly hear all the most dreadfiil sounds. 
There was that fearful, hissing noise, which made you 
feel so very uncomfortable whenever you heard it ; 
and there was the heavy grunting and groaning of 
something falling ; then there was a sound as if some- 
thing had fallen on the rocl^and hit it hard, making 
it ring again, like a bell being tolled very quickly; 
then a rushing noise. Then you tried to get at where 
flie water was rushing down ; your foot slipped, and 
you were carried away into the waterfall — ^you felt the 
cold dash, and that woke you out of your dream. 

The fact was, that at the small hotel you had put up 
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at they had given you a shocking hard steak for supper, 
after which you partook of a piece of pork pie ; you 
had been very hungry, and the heavy food had given 
you a sort of dreamy nightmare; and the remembrance 
of the young lady in the train, the dreadM noises 
from fifty locomotives — ^their blowing off steam and 
soimding that shrill whistle — all these noises put to- 
gether composed your dream. The night had been a 
dreadful one ; you were so tired you really could not 
keep awake. The impression which the first sight of 
Niagara Falls had left on you, the thought of the beau- 
tiM lady you had seen in the train, the man who met 
her, the sorrowful look you saw go into every feature 
— all remained fresh on your mind. Soimd asleep as 
you were, the brain was» working, and there was a con- 
stant torrent running through it. You, however, 
endeavoured to compose yourself, and determined to 
remain where you were, at that third-class hotel, and 
see how people lived in that part of America in the 
year 1874. 

There is an impression in England and elsewhere that 
it is very expensive to remain at Niagara EaUs for any 
length, of time—^thatyou cannot do so imless you spend 
a deal of money. Now, as I have imdertaken to give 
every information respecting the cost of living in first, 
second, and third class hotels, from actually living in 
them, there will in future be no doubt on the minds of 
those who read these pages as to what they » will have 
to pay, unless, indeed, there are changes in the prit^es, 
which the writer does not think probable. 

Reverting to the third class hotel : you remained 
there four days, as a casual visitor. You had the 
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privilege of a general reception room, which was 
fornished in a very luxuriant style. It was set aside 
for travellers only, not for those who were board- 
ing in the house. You had a comfortable bedroom, 
with three large windows, and a " drum" for heating 
purposes. It was large enough to contain a sofa, 
three chairs, and a small writing table, besides the 
ordinary bedroom furniture. You could have a meal 
of good, honest, wholesome food three times a day, 
with tea or coffee at each meal, the charge being 
two dollars per day, or a little less than eight shillings. 
The people who keep such places are very respectable, 
hard-working people, and any attempt on their part to 
take advantage of a stranger is, as a rule, out of the 
question. They are, so far as the writer could glean, 
working for an honest living, and anyone, be it male 
or female, only needs the ordinary amount of brains to 
enable them to take care of themselves. As to females 
who are travelling alone, they are safer here than in 
any other country, perhaps, in the world, that is to 
say, if they respect themselves they will be respected, 
and arrangements have been made which make it as safe 
for a female to travel alone as if she had her father and 
mother with her ; and as to any female being molested 
while travelling alone in an American railway train, 
the writer believes it to be unheard of. 

At a second class hotel at Niagara Falls the charge 
per day would be about three dollars, and for a first- 
class hotel four dollars ,and a half per day. A full 
description of a first-class hotel will be given further 
on, together with a simple but graphic description of 
the Falls, as they really were in the year 1874. 
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. Jjesmng tba sttspeasiou bridge for the Falls^ you 
Dim tako a train c^ for two oents^ aad you caa then, 
ride the two miles, having a delightful view of the lake 
Qut of the window moBt of the way. From that window 
you pee both sides of the river, aaid on a bright, sim- 
i^hiny day the walk along the banks on either side ie^ 
delightful, a walk that you might take , almost every 
ilaomiugj without getting the le$at tired of it. 
, Alighting irom the train at the Falls you took a 
seat in the omnibus belonging to the --' — Hotel. 
Tou had not been reconamended there by anyone, but 
you had heard it very highly spokeu of as a place of 
great respectability, and a good hotdL in every reeqpeot. 
The following description will speak for itself. 
, Standing at the corner of Main and Fall Stre^s^ 

and looking towardjs the north-east of the Hotel,. 

you see a large building, having the appearance- 
of an institution, and, indeed, it is an institution 
in itself. Its sides are shaded by rows of maple- 
trees, thirty-five in front, and a. proportionate numbeir 
at the sides. They are not large, but are rich in 
foliage, which hides the two middle stories of the 
hotel fropi view, while their lower branches darken 
Ijbe tops of the ground-floor windQwa. The stems 
of these trees for about . twelve feet high are quite- 
bare, leaving the. space in front of the verandas clear. 
This. space shows the portico, which runs the whole 
Icpgth of the building. In the front of this large 
^fitablishmeftt, and u;nder the portico, nwty be seen 
ji^ui^erous chairs for the use of the guests of the h<>u8e ; 
it is unde? this portico, shaded by the iti$,ple trees, that 
many a . qhoioe havana is consumed* In the very 
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cehtrd 6f the portico there is a part that protrudes, 
supported by six massive granite pillars. Pass through 
between these pillars and you come to four large 
folding«doors ; by means of these you enter the spacious 
hall of the hotel, which you observe is arched and fire- 
proof. Before describing this hall, however, we will 
return to the exterior. From the comer pillar, along 
a part of the front of the hotel, and all along the side 
which is in Fall Street, it is protected by a neat row 
of white palings, and in the front of these palings 
there is a broad grass plot, which is preserved from 
being trodden down by three rows of planks to walk 
upon. The exterior altogether has the appearance 
of a large institution, made homely by the neat 
hangings of the ntmierous windows ; and the large 
number of trees placed all roxmd give it both a warm 
and a cool appearance. 

You now enter under the portico again and go into 
the spacious hcdl before mentioned. The arched, fire- 
proof roof of this hall is supported by four massive, 
handsome pillars of bronzed iron, contrasting favourably 
with the pure white ceiling and grey stone floor. The 
square tops of these four pillars support the four comers 
of four arches each, so that the four pillars have the 
weight of sixteen arch-comers, the other comers being 
supported by the thick walls, which are of stone. 
With your back to the entrance-doors, look to the left 
and you will see a very elegantly furnished reception- 
room, the resort of the ladies, though gentlemen may 
enter as well. In this reception-room there are several 
settees, which, like the chairs, ai^ covered with green 
rep and yellow ornamental stripes, and in the right- 
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hand comer of the room stands a magnifioent, rich- 
ton^ sevea-octave piano. You can walk noiaelesaiy 
oyer the soft, rich carpet to any one of the four large 
windows which light this room, and by drawing aside 
the rich white lace hangings surmounted by green and 
yellow rep, you may have a full view of the main 
street. 

Next door to the reception-room, on the same side 
of the hall^ is the entrance to the reading-room, and 
opposite to you -are the public and private offices of the 
hotel, behind the counter of which are always to be 
found one or more gentlemen of good address, who 
are both able and willing to answer any questions 
respecting the working of the hotel, the stages and 
carriages belonging to it, the postal communications, 
the arrivals and departures of trains, local sights, 
charges, or any other information that travellers or 
strangers may require. A staflf of messengers is kept 
near these offices to take messages, orders, &c. 

On the right-hand side of the entrance-doors there is 
a hand-rail and a stair that leads down to the billiard- 
and bar-room. Next the hand-rail is the book and 
paper stall, where you can purchase any kind of book, 
and the leading journals of the day. Next to this 
is the entrance to the main staircase, and to the 
dining- and large reception-rooms. 

In this passage the flooring is of black and white 
marble, forming a chequered kind of flooring, which 
always shows out clean. Passing by the side of 
the large staircase, yoU come to the door of the grand 
dining-hall. It is a very large hall, having in it 
twenty dining-tables, each capable of dining twelve 
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persons comfortably. The room is lighted and venti- 
lated by means of a nimiber of windows, very large in 
size, and which overlook the back lawn and the Falla. 
Opposite to the door of the dining-hall, and in the 
front of the house, is the entrance-dqor to the large 
reception-room. This room has in it every accommo- 
dation for lounring, reading, gbssiping, working, pky- 
ing, or writing ; in short, it is an elegantly famished, 
spacious apartment, cool in the hottest day in summer, 
and if too cold, can be heated in a very short time. It 
is used by the guests of the hotel, both ladies and gentle- 
men, but smoking is not allowed. * From the windows 
of this room you- have a fiill view of Fall and Main 
Streets. Leaving the large reception-room, you pass 
through folding glass doors, similar to the front 
entrance-doors, and you are then on a long prome- 
nade, tmder the back veranda which faces the back 
lawn and the Falls. This balcony is about 180 feet 
long, and six persons abreast can walk along it comfort- 
ably. The lawn itself is a nice piece of grassy space, 
a very desirable place for a private walk or a confi- 
dential chat. Pass out of this lawn, and cross the 
carriage-way, and you are just by the side of the 
cataract, where the water is rushing on at its greatest 
speed, and by passing up a etair you arrive at the 
Falls, overlooked by drawing-rooms and parlours 

belonging to the Hotel. 

Here is a place you cannot hdp being charmed with. 
It is a little romantic palace of splendour, mixed up 
with one of the greatest sights — ^perhaps the greatest— 
that ever nature worked out for the sight of man. It 
is here you may loimge and look, get tired of looking 
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for a while, order jour breakfast^ go out and look for a 
betterjidew; — ^you will not find it — go back again, take 
another hour's look ; you are not tired, but you are 
hungry— order dinner, look at the magnificent work of 
nature while you are having it. You are not tired ; 
you need not hurry oyer your dinner ; you are within 
a few yards of one of the most sublime sights in nature* 
— from that which carries everything before it. There 
you are,, in a most luxuriant apartment, thoughliully 
enjoying yourself let us hope. We will, however, 
endeavour to describe this pleasing adjunct of the 

Hotel. 

As before mentioned, you pass out of the back lawn 
and cross the carriage-way, and you come to a stair* 
case ; mount that, and go on to the first floor. When 
off the stairs you step upcoi a Ught lavender-coloured 
mat, with a deep red border ; brush the dust off your 
feet there, and you step on to a rich and elegant carpet, 
so scrffc that you cannot hear footsteps upon it, so taste- 
fiU in the choice of colours that it only throws out Hie 
charm of unomamented walls — ^the rich lavender colour 
for the groimdwork, and a deeper or darker shade to 
throw up the tasteful bunches of red, white, and green 
of all shades, only a little less beautiful than I^ature 
herself.. Walk four or five yards along the landing 
and you come to a wide corridor, which leads you to 
two delightful outer reception-rooms, or perhaps they 
may be called side summer-rooms. The door and the 
tY{0 large window^ of the left-hand one give you a 
full view of the river, from the commencement of its 
njffle,. aad fftr beyond that where the Niagara Eiver is 
as smooth as a mirror. You can see well from there 
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tibe 4Jisturbed water as it comes tushiii^ ou tawaifd you 
ia all its grandeur; and ypu look ddwn. along a canal* 
like piece of water tliat ,lias been entrapped from th,e 
rapids for general use, such as for batking purposes^ the 
turning of machinery, &c. 

Leave this room, cross the aboye-meutipned corridor, 
and enter the other side sumnier-room. Nearly the 
whole length of it is a large veranda, which enables you 
to look d.own on the catarapt. Tou can also see th© 
water taking a $hort leap over a ledge of rOcks, getting, 
as it were^ into a foaming rage prior to being more 
ruffled in order to take its last leap and fall. From 
this window you can see the pmnt of Goat Island and 
the adjacent little islands. - Oyer the top of this island 
stmds the hotel, on the Canadian side, looming grand, 
and dwarfing the other buildings aroimd it. Here, 
also, you have a full view of the Canadian cliffs, with 
the wide carriage roads running up-hiU until they are 
lost aniSLimg the clusters of variously-*8haded trees. 
From here you lose sight of the furious but grand 
stream, and a stranger would wonder where it all comes 
from, where it all goes to, and what for, and if ever it 
will run itself dry; in this right-*hand summer-^room 
you may sit and watch it. Tou may look imd look on 
it, and the more you see. of it the better you like it. 
It. is nature doizig its grand work, for a good purpose. 
Leaving dry many millions of acres of. good land that 
would otherwise be flooded, leaving plenty, of water 
where it comes from,! and going where more is wanted, 
it works away, taking it» own course, out of which it 
will not be led ; going on day after day, year after year, 
and perhaps to the end of time. Who knows but that 
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ttome day this great and powerful stream may be utilised 
by the minds of the two great nations on its banks? 
Who can tell but that this great force which is being 
spent in thumping the otherwise quiet pool below, may 
be made to push trains to places far distant^ or perhaps 
used, in days to come, to moye machines for many 
purposes ? 

However, as you see it now, sitting in the cosy and 
elegantly Aimished summer-room, with the handsome 
rosewood table in front of you, which is covered with 
a slab of pure white marble, to match with the hangings 
around the windows, the pure white walls, ceiling, and 
chandeliers of these bridal-like apartments, you hope 
that if ever this magnificent stream should be diverted 
or utilised, it may be for some good and peaceful 
purpose — for good and not for evil. 

Leaving these two charming little bower-like rooms, 
you pass further along the corridor, and find yourself 
in a magnificent {Irawing-room, furnished with the 
same rich and tasteful carpet, which gives a little, but 
not much, with every tread of the foot. At each end 
of this spacious apartment are two large, apparently 
folding-windows, which shut close down to the fiocAr, 
their rich brown and gold hangings overlapping the 
pure white curtains, and contrasting well with the 
light lavender groundwork of the carpet, set off with 
green, scarlet, and yellow, in not too great abundance. 

Between the two windows at each end of the room 
is fixed a large plate-glass, about nine feet by five inside 
the frame. The frame itseK is massive, iaving a sort 
of portico over the upper part, which is supported by 
two ornamental pillars of rosewood. These pillars 
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support the portico ; Ihe inain frame stands boldly out^ 
wliile the enormous plate-glass appears as if standings 
a respectful and pleasing distance in the background. 
By means of the reflection from these two large glasses^ 
the room appears trebled in length. Its real length 
is about fifty-five feet by thirty-five feet wide. The 
front of this room has three windows the same size as 
the end ones ; between them, or rather on each side of 
the middle one, there is another of those massive glasses^ 
The ceiling is supported in the centre by two iron 
pillars, which are cased round with . richly carved 
rosewood. Round each of these pillars there is a 
very cunningly-fashioned, circular settee, stuffed and 
covered with some brownish golden silk, to match the 
ten arm-chairs, two Ibunges, and eight other chairs, 
which are strewed about the place in a kind of tasteful 
disorder, leaving ample room to pass between them. 
The blinds, which will always run up if only handled 
properly, are plain blue, with two sun-coloured tassels 
on each. These, with one tiny little table having a pure 
white marble top, complete the furnishings of this ele- 
gant resort. 

Now you may give yourself up to the outside view. 
From the front it is really very charming. See how 
the hand of man can manipulate nature to a certain 
extent ! But the kind of nature you are now looking 
on annoxmces to your mind very plainly, " Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther." Nature says, " What- 
ever you do, do not try to go against me. If you do, 
I will outwit you, and in the end overpower you, and 
make you feel sore at heart for trying to reverse me. 
I will give in, and give way to you a little, if you will 
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acknowledge that I am the most powerful. Arid should 
all your dealing tend in the same direction in which I 
am going, I will suffer you to come with me. Therefore, 
if nature has formed and arranged me so that I go 
west, do not try to send me east. Tour attempt will 
fail. But if you wish me to go west a little southemly, 
or west a little northemly, I will go with you." Then 
you are acknowledging Nature, you are giving way to 
her, and she will, notwithstanding all her power, all 
her loveliness, give way to you. She will love you, if 
you love her. She is not proud, in all her power and 
beauty, at the same time that she stands forth and 
implies, *' I am to be led ; but don^t cross me with too 
many stumbling-blocks. If you do, I will sweep all 
before me, and leave you to build your supports in the 
water over and over again. Try my force and strength, 
then if you put something stronger, it shall stand ; 
but woe be unto him who trys to shirk my power." Now 
look out of the front window of this magnificent place 
of pleasure-seeking. See the bridge that is built across 
the torrents of strength. See the structure that con- 
nects America with Goat Island. See the three piles 
of masonry that support this light but substantial 
bridge. Those columns ^are placed right in the centre 
of the rushing water ; they are of enormous strength. 
Madam Nature says " you may stop there ; you have not 
despised my strength, and I will not despise yours. 
You allow me to pass on ; you may remain sfcill." Stand 
and look out of this honeymoon apartment. See the 
tiny little island that Nature herself placed in thd 
middle of her own. See how it has formed itself to 
stand where it is. Look at it, and its lesiSer mate near 
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to it, ^lld yc>u will see there are rocks far more S.mi 
than water in firoiit of them, which iiati«?e' h^e plaoed 
there to calm the roaring cataract, or those small islaE£4s 
would have been cleared away long ago. See hehitbd 
these two islands, and at the end of Goat Idand, the 
board which announces that^^that bridge will lead'yo[u 
^the proper way to the above-named island, to Horse- 
shoe Fall, Terrapin Tower, and the Cave of the Wind. 
You wonder what all that means, as you see it thus 
marked up ; but you mean to find out^by-and-by. 

Now watch the knots of ladies and gentlemim walk- 
ing at their* ease over that bridge, as if the roaring 
torrent below was as nothing. Following also are 
the easy carriages, with their fair loads, drawn by weU- 
trained, well-groomed, well-shaped, and well-conditioned 
horses — a pleasure to sit behind them, seeing that they 
are well fed and well cared for. See[from the windowjs 
•of the same room the empty carriages standing waiting 
for a fare. " I will show you the Fall for a dollar. Sir. 
Take a seat. Sir. I will drive you to the station for a 
Hjuarter, Sir. Can I make a dollar out of you to-day. 
Sir; I will drive you cheap. See that stone, Sir? 
That is the stone the man clung] to for nearly two 
•days, and was rescued. Cheaper to ride than Walk, Sir." 
Then to the lady — "I should like you to ornamAit the 
back seat, lady. I put the clean covers on purposely.'/ 
Hen he turns to his mate, and says, " .What beautiful 
-eyes that lady has!. Did you notice them. Bill?" 
Bill says, ^* Yes ; I was looking at them all the tupte 
you were talking. They sparkle lik^ real gems.'' Of 
-course these remarks were not intended for the lady's 
>^ttr : but some of them she does hear, and before she geljs 
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much fiirther on, she of a sudden feels tired, and says 
to her husband, " Charlie, dear, I think I should like a 
ride behind that pair of greys/' The man who made 
the comments has his eye on them still, and as soon 
as they look round, he drives on to meet them, and is 
looked on pleasantly by the bright eyes. 

On a bright sunshiny day, when it is not too hot, a 
walk round the island, or oyer the new suspension 
bridge, is very bracing; or even a walk along the 
three miles of wonders, that is, from Port Day to 
below the railway or old suspension bridge. But if it 
be hot, what is the use of walking P Or if it be 
sloppy, what is the use of spoiling your boots, and the 
carpets, when two or three of you can get one of those 
carriages to ride in, for a dollar or so, from under the 
window you have been describing, and to which descrip- 
tion you must return. 

Stand up in this room of comfort and elegance; 
•stand for a while under the chandelier of purity- — ^pure 
white — ^the final finishing touch of good taste, which is 
in harmony with all the other arrangements. Then go 
to the left-hand mirror, and keep your face towards the 
front window ; step to the Airther side of the reflecting 
glass — with your right eye you will see the rapids 
running fast away from you, while, with the other, they 
appear to be going in the other direction. Now 
step over to the right-hand mirror, and you will see 
the same waters reflected exactly as if they were meet- 
ing each other, and you scarcely know which of the 
two reflectors give the prettiest views. Stand nearly 
opposite the left-hand glass, and you see reflected in it 
the green trees, the outbuildings, and the pretty en- 
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trance to Prospect Bark, as well as Prospect Point, all 
shown in the reflector as nature made them. Leaving 
this room you may pass along the hall, and there you 
wiU find large and elegantly furnished bedrooms. On 
this floor there are seven, and they are, for the most 
part, fiimished as bridal chambers, with all the necessary 
comforts of a chamber, and are finished off with cover- 
ings, and hangings of pure white and richly worked lace. 
The upper story consists of fourteen other chambers, 
the furniture of which is in keeping with all the other 
parts of the establishment. And, without any flattery 
to the projectors, the proprietors, or whoever may have 
pitched upon this spot, the writer, who is one of the 
greatest travellers in the world, feels that he is safe, 
and quite justified, in saying that, looking at it from 
all points of view, and marking how it is surroxmded 
by the most magnificent sight and sights in the world, 
there is not, and cannot be, a more charming spot or 
place to reside for a change. Nature has done its won- 
drous share, and art has only added sufficient to make 
it serene and truly enjoyable. 

Let us now take a walk round the town, and see the 
kind of places that are the accompaniments to Niagara 
Falls. The town at Niagara Falls — the American 
side— is well, but not too thickly, populated. The 
streets are wide, and there are many large 'and sub- 
stantial buildings. In the main and other streets the 
pathways are mostly of wood-plank, and are shaded 
by maple trees ; and, as they have two rows on 
each pathway, they form avenues, which shade in the 
hottest day in summer, so that you can have a cool 
walk any hour of the day. The roads are good, and 

Q 
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there is always a good supply of carriages^ shoxdd you 
be disposed for a drive. 

The people in the tx)wn are, for the most part, hotel 
men, railway men, ticket agents, and store and shop- 
keepers, and there are many of the aristocracy adjacent. 
Some of the mansions around and about are very 
luxurious ; the groimds are laid out with great taste and 
ard well kept. The main street, and others of its kind, 
is filled with stores and shops of various sorts, which 
include a large number of Indian curiosity shops, 
stereoscopic view manufactory, as well as dry goods 
stores. These, with the carriages, buggies, and omni- 
buses, make up the town on both sides of the Falls. 
The male inhabitants of this place are a fine, tall, raw- 
boned race, very strong in person, and fine-looking. 
They are extremely unpretending and- quiet in their 
manner ; they are nearly all of them very temperate, 
and a large number of them are total abstainers £rom 
all intoxicating drinks. The ladies, both young and 
old, are very reserved. The stamp of refinement and 
good taste are prominent among the rich ; and inde- 
pendence and modesty are the chief characteristics of 
the poorer classes ; and there is not to be seen, either 
by day or by night, anything approaching the name of 
a street- walker. 

Although everybody about here are looking out for 
a nimble dollar, they are very kind and considerate 
towards each other, and are very respectful to strangers. 
Ladies travelling alone are especially cared for, and are 
taken care of in a respectful manner by aU ..classes. 
There are very many carriages and buggies about for 
hire,^and the men that drive them form a fair part of 
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the email community. They are very respectful, and 
lack the coarseness so prominent among the English 
hackney cab drivers. It is true that they keep a 
sharp look-out for a job, and on your first arrival they 
will bother you a little with their persuasive power to 
get you to take a seat in their carriages ; but aftier the 
third or fourth time of asking they will let you off as 
being of no use to them, that is, if you persist in 
walking. The town from the Falls down to the 
suspension bridge — about three miles — ^is strewed 
with comfortable dwellings of all kinds, and gives you 
the idea of a healthy, respectable, and thriving people. 
During his stay of many days here the writer has not 
been importuned by a single beggar. 

It is said that the scenery about here is more grand 
and delightful in winter than in summer, and the various 
graceful shapes the spray from the !^alls forms itself 
into is very interesting indeed. 

The ice commences to break up about thef first of 
April, and during the whole of that month it is cold, 
wet, rainy, windy, and in every way as miserable as it 
is possible to be. About the first of May a change for 
the better comes on, and the Falls may then be 
tolerated, although not quite all that could be desired^ 
but by the middle of May it commences to be delight- 
fill, after which summer fairly sets in. During the 
months of June and July the hot weather commences 
in earnest, and continues till the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when it becomes cool again. 

The autumn weather at the Falls — ^that is to say, 
from the middle of September to the end of October — > 
is very delightful. The rain falls in showers no more^ 
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than sufficient to lay the dust and keep*the atmosphere 
fresh and bracing. The first part of the time is warm 
enough to lounge and stroll about, while the latter 
portion is so fresh and cool that you could enjoy 
early morning walks or a canter on horseback. It is 
good weather for shooting, and there is plenty of good 
sport to be had. At all times the atmosphere is clear, 
and the place is exceedingly free from insects ; it is 
one of the greatest blessings, and one of the greatest 
recommendations to the FaHs, that there is not a single 
thing to annoy you. You may walk about, lay about, 
sit about, at any time, or anywhere, without the chance 
of anything that will bite, sting, tease, frighten, or send 
forth bad odours. What a treat for those who have 
been in some parts of India and Africa, where thp very 
life is tormented out of you by day and by night, and 
where some of the insects not only bite, but emit the 
most offensive odours, such as to cause sickness and 
headache. 

The hours for breakfast in the hotels are from eight 
to ten. You have only to walk into the spacious break- 
fast-room, when you will be shown to a seat; or you 
may indicate to the doorkeeper where you desire 
to sit,, and you will be shown to a table with the 
cloth and other appointments as clean and as white 
as you could desire. There is plenty of room at 
every table, and a bill of fare is placed before you, 
by running your eye over which you will learn that 
you may have what the Americans call English 
breakfast tea, or green tea, Java .coffee, black tea, 
or chocolate. You may have mutton chops plain 
or breaded, or you can order a steak, breakfast bacon, 
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ham, or Iamb cliops. You may then verge away from 
the above, and have lamb's liver and bacon Med, or 
fried oysters. There are to be had also several kinds 
of fish, such as white fish, boiled or fried salmon, 
trout, salt mackerel, or codfish, and you may add to 
that, or either of them, baked, Med, stewed, or plain 
potatoes. Lower down on the bill of *fare you will 
find a nest of miscellaneous dishes, such as stewed 
kidneys, corned beef, steak puddinig, hominy, wheaten 
grits, stewed oysters, stews, oatmeal, or a little stewed 
tripe, &c. 

Still lower down this breakfast biU of fare it is indi- 
cated that you may have omelettes, plain, or with 
parsley, ham, cheese, or with pure herbs, and that they 
will be boiled, or Med and scrambled. Nor have you yet 
exhausted the contents, because there is to be had, if 
you desire it, cold meats, such as roast beef, ham, tongue, 
corned beef, and mutton. Then comes the list of bread, 
such as family bread, rye bread, Graham bread, com 
muffins, dry toast, buttered toast, and French rolls ; 
and if you feel so inclined, you may wash it down 
with a bottle of St. Julien, Chateau DiUi^re, Chateau 
la Eose, Haut Sauteme, Chateau Tquem, Steinberger, 
Cabinet, &c. 

»p In order that you may go by the early morning train, 
there is a breakfast prepared at sixo^dock. The hours 
for children's meals are — seven o'clock breakfetst, dinner 
at one, and tea at half-past six. Such are the arranger 
ments for the first meal of the day at the hotels generally, 
and the children's three meals, the whde of which are 
served up well; you can get breakfast without the 
slightest trouble, or without any rush or confusion. 
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Having placed yourself outside a good breakfast you 
would be in good condition for a driye, and if you feel 
80 inclined you may^ by application at the office, have a 
carriage ready for you at the door in a very few 
minutes; or you may, which is, perhaps, the best, 
take a walk. But if you do ride, and Migage a carriage, 
be sure to make the bargain first, so that you may know 
exactly what you are going to pay, for both time and 
distance; you will find it more satisfactory to do 
so, and, by taking this precaution, be driven round 
for a very small sum. But the price you pay depends 
very much upon the demand for the carriages, as the 
drivers and proprietors are compelled to make their 
year's bill while the sun shines. Still, considering 
the style of carriages used, the stamp of the horses, 
and the condition they are in, the charges are as 
moderate as in any other part of the world. K, 'how- 
ever, you make up your mind to "do'' the Falls on 
foot, the writer strongly advises you to do them in the 
same order as he did when he walked round them, 
the description of which will be found in another part 
of this book. 

Whether you have taken a walk or a drive, it matters 
not what kind of refresher you have had. A^iy time 
between one and three o'clock p.m., you will find the 
door-keeper at the door of the hotel ready to show you 
the way to a seat at a well-arranged dinner-table, where 
everything is served up in the best style, and the cooking 
i$ all that you can desire. You may, if you please, deal 
with a dish of turtle or other soup, and you can follow 
that up with salmon, trout, or whitebait. Then corned 
beef, or boiled leg of mutton, with caper, chicken, or 
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egg sauce. The order of most days is that you may 
deal with a roast loin of mutton, roast beef, stuffed 
chicken, spring lamb, or such Uke, in the shape of 
joints. There are, as a matter of course, a very choice 
selection of entries — such as salme of pigeons d. la 
chasseur ; haricot of mutton k la Bretonne ; macaroni, 
with cheese au gratin ; and rice croquettes, with cognac 
sauce. To go with the above, in the shape of vegetables, 
there are boiled and mashed potatoes, boiled onions, 
stewed tomatoes, boiled rice, baked sweet potatoes, 
Boston marrow, and sugar beets to any of these, or 
you may take them separately. There is to be had 
sundry relishes and sauces, such as chow-chow, French 
mustard, cheese, celery, and all the other belongings in 
the shape of sauces and pickles. Having finished with 
the solid dishes, there follow the pastry and confection- 
ery, consisting of apple pies, cherry pies, cabinet pud- 
dings, Washington cake, chocolate slices, apple merin- 
gues, blanc mange, &c., &c. Then follow some of the 
most delicious fruits, &c., for dessert, such as Laver 
raisins, maples, walnuts, almonds, Diana grapes, russet 
pears, and Delaware grapes, and— oh dear me — a cup 
of coffee to wind up with. 

Now, if you have partaken of any number of these, 
and don't leave the table with a kindly feeling towards 
all mankind, why you just ought to ; and if you do feel 
80, or otherwise, you had better go and take a short 
nap, and then you will be, or ought to be, in good trim 
for an afternoon stroll. You will do well to remain in the 
neighbourhood of the Falls, in order to see the sim set 
— a sight that is at all times well worth seeing — and to 
watch the first grey of the evening twilight show itself 
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in the glens and valleys, then on the hill-sides, then 
over the tops of the trees; then the sky gradually 
darkens in the east, and the red glare of the sun dis- 
appears in the west, and it is nearly dark. 

By the time you get back to the hotel, and have had 
a wash and a rest, the last meal of the day is ready ; 
you may call it tea or supper. You may go to it at 
seven o'clock, or at nine, and at any time during 
those hours you may simply have a cup of tea or 
coffee, with toast and bread and butter, or fresh eggs, 
with ham or bacon, or you may make a sumptuous, 
heavy meal, with almost anything you choose to 
order, and, if you be so disposed, you may linger 
over it till you fall fast asleep. "With respect to 
your good-night grog, that is a matter quite in your 
own keeping; you c&n have it to your heart's con- 
tent by ringing the bell and ordering it. There is 
plenty at hand, but, as before noticed, there is no 
encouragement held out to induce you to take it, but 
everything is very superior, and all that is good 
for keeping a sound mind in a soimd body, without 
stimulants. 

Having finished supper, and after a chat about the 
day's doings in the reception-room, when the suitable 
time arrives you retire to your chamber, and to do so 
you mount the main staircase, and find yourself in 
a wide hall or corridor. This is well carpeted; the 
ceiling and walls are of nearly pure white. At each 
end of the hall there are two large windows,^ opening 
on to the back lawn or to the side road, which give 
ventilation. The doors of each bedroom are- double, 
the one being a Venetian door, and the other a solid. 
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large, ordinary door. The rooms are very lofty, being 
about fourteen feet in height. Opposite the door there 
is a large window, about ten feet by four feet six 
inches. The furniture in the room is elegantly plain 
and good; the delf is pure white. There are bath- 
rooms, with hot and cold water on the same floor. 
The chambermaids are chosen from a class of girls who 
are in every way a credit to the establishment. The 
men-servants are superior to the^ ordinary class of 
waiters. They are quiet and respectful in their manner, 
always willing and ready to serve, and are far above 
that class who constantly indicate to you by their 
manner that they expect you to launch out. 

Such is the character of the hotels at Niagara Falls, 
State of New York. Such is the character of the 
management of them that they are especially adapted 
for families, for ladies travelling alone, and anyone who 
-cannot make themselves comfortable there, the writer 
is at a loss to advise them where to go. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NIAGARA FALLS, PKOM THE RIPPLED COMMENCEMENT 
TO THE LAST GREAT LEAP AND PINI8H. 

The description of the Falls of Niagara is entered 
on in order that there may be no gap in a tonr of 
observation. The writer had made up his mind that 
the Falls had been described so often that they were 
used up; but since this^ the first visit to them, he 
has arrived at the conclusion that they never can 
be used up, that too much cannot be said about them. 
All that the brain of man, the thoughts and struggles 
of the human mind, and the art that the best men in 
creation may bring together will never be able to do 
justice to that place of nature's own forming ; there- 
fore I make no excuse for &iling in describing this 
spot, so rich in nature's own work — so rough, and yet 
so refined, that any touch, any addition, any taking 
away by the hand or mind of man only spoils it. The 
writer may, however, be able to convey, in part, some 
idea of what the Falls of Niagara are like, and sets to 
work in the full knowledge that it is quite impossible 
for him, or anyone else, to magnify this deUghtM 
scene. Clever indeed would he be who could produce 
a picture more beautiful, especially if the buildings on 
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Goat Island were sent over the Falls. There is some- 
thing gratifying in knowing that you are about to 
commence to do in part that which no man can complete. 
Bearing that in mind you go to your task cheerfully. 

Port Day — the cockney would say it is all a port; 
but to get to it from the hotel you must put your helm 
hard a-starboard and turn to the left ; you then have 
to walk^ and you may take it very easy for half an 
hour. During that half-hour you will do well to 
keep your eyes to the left and not look at the 
water at all, but do so when you are coming back. 
Having walked very gently for half an hour, you 
may find yourself on a little point of land. On 
that point there are several sheds, an old metallic 
boat, and many round logs of wood, intended for duty 
in keeping the cold out of a square room in winter. 
Stand on this point, with your face towards Niagara 
Eiver, look to the left, and you wiU see a sheet of 
water which, during the summer, nine days out of 
ten is as smooth as a mirror. It is a broad sheet of 
water, having the appearance of an inland lake ; that 
appearance, however, is somewhat destroyed by two 
islands, which are not far from Port Day. Nearly 
opposite to you are a cluster of buildings, one or two 
smoke-stacks, and a little to the left stands a large 
building, not unlike an hotel. Between these build- 
ings and yourself, a little to the left, lay the sheet of 
apparently still water, as before stated, as smooth as a 
mirror ; but just walk quite out to the end of the point 
of Port Day, and you will see very plainly that that 
large body of water is moving along steadily; when it 
comes in contact with the loose stones at the water's 
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edge it makes a ripple, and the " ana " of that ripple 
extends some distance from the stone that caused 
it, but the ripple is so small that it would not capsize 
the half of a nutshell ; still there is the indication of 
the water being disturbed. You beoeane interested, 
and, turning your back and walking away from that 
point, you travel round the little bay that forms Port 
Day, where you see rafts of timber lying in water 
which is as smooth and stUl as glass. Pass this, and 
go on until you come to another small point. It is not 
very far, but still you can see the difference, because 
the ripple here is stronger ; when the water hits up 
against a stone it sends out a more powerful arm, and 
one that would capsize the half of a nutshell. It is 
plainly to be seen that the water has good way on it, 
and does not intend to b^ stopped; inasmuch that 
when it meets with any obstruction, if it is not too 
high, it will go over it ; if it can't get over, it will go 
round it, but it will go, 

Now look out into the stream. You find the river 
is narrowing ; and you see also that there are many 
little whirlpools which come and go quickly ; and the 
surface of the water is bluer than it is higher up, and 
you can see plainly that the whole body of the water is 
going faster and faster as you walk along the bank by 
the side of it. You are now passing over the dear 
green grass, with white, rocky stones peeping up from 
the surface. 

Go still a little further, and you see the water is 
rushing past every little point, and is commencing to 
form itself into little white tops, then into whirlpools, 
all deepening away ; and you walk by its side, still 
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watching it, and you are at a part where you see the 
whole body of water moving along at a good pace, 
faster than you can walk. At this point the river is 
over a mile broad, and on it goes steadily. 

You now come upon a piece of walled-upwater. It 
is trapped for many purposes, such as turning the 
shafts of circular saws, or grinding corn, and numerous 
other appliances. When you get past the end of this 
you are opposite a point of Goat Island; that point 
splits the half mile of running river into two, giving 
by far the greatest share of the deep water to the 
Canadian side. 

!N*ow, let anyone, either personally or in reading this 
book, follow me along the now ruffled water, and you 
will soon come to a neat little bridge ; pass over it, and 
you are on a small island, on which there is to be seen 
an uninteresting paper-mill, an eyesore to the whole 
place. Whoever sanctioned the desecration of this 
beautiful work of nature, by allowing a shabby barn 
and several smaller and shabbier buildings to be placed 
there, ought to be made to work tBe machinery for the 
remainder of their life. Tou, however, pass these, and 
have to cross another little bridge. You then are on a 
very comfortable carriage-drive on Goat Island, and 
you will notice a board on which are the words, " Please 
keep to the right with carriages." This notice is put 
up for the convenience of aU, in order that while car- 
riages are going round the island there shall not be 
any block on the road. You, however, being on foot, 
do not keep to the right ; you turn to the left, and 
walk along the carriage-drive; and you continue to 
walk along that drive until you come to the very point 
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^f the island that diyides the Niagara Biver into 
two foaming sheets of water. It is at this point the 
water takes a down-hill course ; and as you can only- 
look at one side of the island at a time, you confine 
yourself to watching the progress of the waterfall 
between Goat Island and the American side first. 

Sitting on a log that is half in and half out of the 
water, at the extreme point before mentioned, you see 
ihe water strike with ftdl force against this rocky 
point, which will not give way, so the water has to 
bound back again, and in doing so it meets another 
body of water, and the two bodies try which is the 
stronger, and in doing so they foam up. While they 
are thus fighting and foaming, another large body 
of water comes rushing down in a mass from the river, 
and pushes the foaming water, as it were, headlong 
into the cataract ; and then it commences taking its 
leaps, first over a small fall, only a foot or two in depth, 
then over a slanting, smooth rock, where it gets more 
way on it ; then it meets with other water that has hit 
against the American shore, and is rebounding against 
G-oat Island. This meeting renders both Airious ; and 
while they are so rushing up against each other, and at 
the same time being hurled down the incline, they come 
to another small fall, and down the whole mixed-up 
body of water tumbles together, roaring and splashing, 
working itself into a large white-headed breaker, turn- 
ing its face toward the ledge it has just tumbled off, 
and, as it were, scrambling with all its might to get 
back again, but cannot, so that the breaker has to give 
in. It ends in froth, and goes drifting away, until it 
Jhas to take another leap; then it gets furious again. 
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until it is one roaring cataract, rushing over ledge after 
ledge, jumping and slipping down one bill after another, 
hitting against one and another natural obstruction, 
being pushed from one side to the other, until the 
course widens out a little, and then it becomes some- 
what more tranquil in some places, but keeps up its 
fury in others, and so on it goes, till it reaches the 
Goat Island Bridge. There the stone piles on which 
the bridge rests impede the water a little, and one 
must give way ; the piles of masonry will not, they 
are too strong, so the water is squeezed into a little 
narrower space, and the heavy body behind it forces it 
on — ^and on it must go, under the bridge, and after 
clearing that, it has a little more room to spread itself 
out, and goes for a short distance a little more smoothly, 
hut it is not long before it hits up against another 
point, rebounds from that, tumbles sideways and head- 
long over another ledge, gets into another foaming, 
curling, roaring breaker, trys to scramble back again, 
but to no purpose, subsides, as before, into froth, and 
just once more goes into a soap-suddy kind of surface, 
with the clear blue water underneath. And now it is 
on the smooth shelving rock again; it is going so 
fast that it has no time to foam and make a roaring 
noise ; it is in a thick smooth-like mass ; it rushes on 
silently now ; for a short distance a large part of the 
side of it slips up against Prospect Park. As you 
stand on that point you can touch the enormous mass 
with your hand. Ah, what a sight ! It is now near 
the very smooth edge, on the very brink of falling over, 
everything to encourage it to go, nothing in the world 
to stop it, a column of water from six to ten feet thick 
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by 200 feet broad, slipping at a fiirious rate from off 
its bottom on to nothing ; it forms itself into a semi- 
circle ; it is a mass of water in the air^ imsupported, 
and it falls down 160 feet, with a thundering noise, and 
a terrific thumping crash and splash. Now for the 
present we leave it where it has tumbled to, imtil we 
see the other side of Goat Island. After passing over 
the bridge, and regaining Goat Island, you may stop 
at a part we will call the Three Ways, because 
there are three roads or walks which will lead you 
three different ways. You, however, take the way 
nearest in front of you ; go straight on, and if it 
be a fine day you will find it a delightfiil walk, very 
like strolling along a green lane out of a park. On 
either side of you there are very large trees, and the 
ground on which they stand is covered with rich 
undergrowth, among which is seen a large nximber of 
fallen trees, many of them in the last stage of decay. 
Notwithstanding, the walks are exceedingly pretty, and 
you have not far to go ere you see a finger-post, which 
shows you the way to the Sister Island ; turn to the right, 
go along that little walk, and you soon come to an 
opening. In the front of that opening there is a pretty 
bridge, having the appearance of being as strong as it 
is neat in its structure. Passing under this little 
bridge is a large volume of water. Although it would 
be sufficient of itself to form what would be called 
a large fall, still it is nothing here, it is only a 
tiny piece of the great and mighty sheet of moving 
water that you are getting so close to. You cannot 
help, at almost every step, standing and gazing at 
the wondrous sights with which you are surrounded. 
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As soon as you are over this first little bridge you 
find yourself on a very small island, en which there 
are many trees, but the soil is so thin that the roots 
cannot get down, therefore they run along the sur- 
face, and the tramping of the feet of the many visitors 
has laid bare their roots, and they cross and recross 
the path like a network of twigs. Stand on this 
pathway a moment and look round you, and you 
see that the rich soil, wherever it is not trodden, 
brings forth the brushwood or undergrowth so thickly 
that you could not easily get through it; you do 
not, however, need to get through it, as there are 
sufficient well-trodden walks, and the island is not 
much more than 100 yards wide, and when at the 
end of that hundred yards you are at the foot of 
another bridge, under which there is another rush of 
water, deeper and broader than the one you have just 
passed over. Terrific as the rush is, it is only another 
small fibre-like strip of Niagara. Stand on this bridge 
a while, and you wiU notice that you are much below 
the level of the edge of Niagara Eiver. The edge of the 
river is not very far from you, where aU the water is 
coming from. Just fancy that you can stand on this 
bridge and see the very edge of a river, with nothing 
to stop the water from running towards you, and 
the edge of the water breaking off" from the main 
body, and running towards you. There it comes, 
just as anybody might expect the edge of a river to 
leap over and run on at a terrific rate. Sometimes you 
wonder why the whole river doesn't move down that 
slope at once, and have done with it, but you say to 
yourself, " It is going fast enough, goodi^ss knows ! " 

R 
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Gross this bridge, and you are on another small 
island. This second one is much larger than the 
first, but, like it, is covered with large trees and 
thick with undergrowth. There is much rotten wood 
lying among; the thick scrub, and on some of the trees 
you will see boards nailed, having on them writing 
indicating that visitors are requested to spare the 
trees. Looking from this island towards the bare edge 
of the Niagara River, it has the appearance of being 
still higher above you ; it appears so because you are 
closer to its edge, and if you hold your hand over 
your eyes, so as to shut out the broken water, you, as 
it were, see nothing but a perpendicular liquid wall. 

Pass on over this second island and you are at the 
foot of the third bridge, and here you are presented 
with a view that you think surpasses all. It is truly a 
grand sight, and you cannot help standing at the foot of 
this bridge to gaze at the thick column of water rushing 
down in a thick, blue mass. It is too thick to froth 
and bubble — ever so much too strong and grand to do 
that ; it slides quickly over the rocks, as clear and as 
free from bubble as the middle of Niagara River, far 
above the Palls. It is one solid strip of the river, cut 
through by the sharp points of the two islands, and 
when it is in the narrowest part of the channel it ia 
slightly squeezed together,- made thicker, and, there- 
fore, deeper, which causes it to be powerfully smooth, 
and it retains that fearful smoothness until it passes 
under the bridge ; then it is no longer that silky kind 
of liquid — it has to fall some feet, and over the edge it 
goes, with ar fearful, plunging rapidity, and hits the 
rocks below so hard that it at once bounces into a 
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Toaring mass of broken water — ^broken first by the 
height it had to fall from, then broken more because 
its weight had made a sort of gap ' where it fell. 
Then the crest of the roaring wave faces the ledge 
it has tumbled over, and apparently tries to climb 
up and get back to where it came from, but as 
it cannot, it is obliged to go away, making a roar- 
ing, grunting, and hissing noise, at a furious rate; 
after it gets some distance further it mixes itself up 
with the main body, and goes on, helping it to be furious. 
Tou wonder where it takes all its fury to and where 
it ends ; so you go to the other end of the bridge and 
look, and you say to yourself, " Why, there is the end 
of it !" You have, by crossing over the bridge, opened 
out to your view a part of the place it is pouring into. 
There it is, sure enough, forming into what appears to 
you to be a half-circle. There these three channels of 
water have met together, and are doing all they can 
to fill up what looks like a large hole ; but there is, 
besides, an enormous volume of water running there, 
through these three narrow channels, so you go across 
to the upper end of the very last island. Ah, you 
thought there was a lot of water before, but you have 
not, until now, seen a tenth part of it. Why, you say 
to yourself, here is a third of a mile of water, in addition 
to all you have seen and tried to describe, which, with 
what you have now opened out to view, makes over 
half a mile of solid river tumbling over a ledge, hitting 
hard up against the points of all three islands, and 
splitting itself into three narrow stripes and one 
tremendous broad one. 

To get a good view of this great rush of water,- you 
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have to turn to the left and cross over two wooden 
plankways, which bring you to the very end of the 
island. If you sit down on the rustic seat, with your 
face towards Niagara River, you have a grand view. 
All that you had seen before was like water running 
out of the small bung-holes of three large casks when 
the air in the casks prevented it from getting out quick ; 
now it is as if the heads of the casks had all been 
knocked out and the water had its fair and clear way. 
See the wide-spread mass coming on, passing you, and 
then going on tumbling, roaring, and forming itself 
into hills of blue water, which fdl into the valleys 
below. Away it goes, raging and foaming, hitting and 
smashing itself up against a rock, bounding over it, and 
going hard against another ; then it gets over all the 
ledges into a deep part, and gathers itself together into 
a comparatively smooth lake, but still goes running on 
in a body, until it foams up again and goes further. 

Now you must return to Goat Island again, and by 
doing so you will be able to walk along the side of that 
island, where there is both a carriage-drive and a foot- 
path. The latter is near the edge of the water, and by 
keeping along it you can look down on the rushing 
mass, and also have a good view of the Canadian side. 
It is from here that you can look all over the disturbed 
sheet of water ; you can see plainly where the split-up 
streams mingle together for a short time in comparative 
repose— in the lake, mentioned above. In some places 
the black ridges of rock can be observed peeping up 
through the white foam of the water. From here also 
is to be seen a small tuft of land, not much larger than 
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a good-sized tub, but still it bas on it a little scrubby 
bush. "When you pass that you hare opened out to 
your view what you called a half-circle, which you find 
is not a half-circle, but the shape of a horseshoe. It is 
round this that the river is going, and it is over the 
edge of this that the tremendous mass of water is 
throwing itself. It is into that large hole that the 
vi^hole of the runaway river is going. You wonder 
why that hole does not fill up, and you don't know the 
reason, because you have not been near to it, therefore 
you walk along further, and, as you do so, you come 
closer and closer to this enormous horseshoe gulf, which 
is drinking in all the vast waters of this loose cataract- 
riv^r. Go still further on, and you come to the loop 
which forms the bight of the horseshoe ; and now you 
havei one side of the whole of the shoe facing you. 
Just in the loop, where the water goes over in 
a deep column of light-blue, it has a streak of white in 
the blue; then the streaks of white appear more 
numerous, and they seem thicker, and then by its side, 
and nearer to the Canadian side of the horseshoe, as it 
tumbles over it turns white, and goes down in lengthened 
streams of pure white, having the appearance of a 
million thicknesses of richly-worked lace, the working 
of which you cannot describe, only that it hangs down 
gracefully, and keeps on pouring so steadily, so con- 
tinually, that all you can say is, *'Ah, there it is ; how 
beautiful! How very delightful to keep on looking 
at that continually-leaping water ! '* And now you feel 
inclined to go and look where it all goes to, and why 
it does not fill up that hole and make it narrower. 
As you get to the lower end of Goat Island, you 
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come to a place wliere you can descend from the Ixigh 
land, and go down to the very edge of this gigantic 
horseshoe. You take hold of a hand-rail and go down 
a few steps, then along a slanting platform, and, after 
passing oyer that, you come to another flight of steps, 
which, like the others, are of wood, and you now begin 
to see the yawning gulf below. Now go a little further 
on to another long bridge, "Wood- way Bridge, which is 
supported by three pillars of natural rock ; cross that, 
and you are on a little ppening, or flat piece of damp 
ground, which is supported by a heavy row of stones 
which have been put in to assist nature in preventing 
the heavy mass of water from making inroads on this 
point — ^from here you can, if you wish, touch the water 
as it bends to fall over. Stand here — ^which you can do 
with ease, as there is an iron rail round to prevent 
you from falling — and look down to the frothy, misty^ 
watery glen, where the falling water is pounding the 
comparatively still water into mince water; falling 
heavily down on to it with a thundering noise, making 
a small world of spray, mist, and froth ; the heaviest 
and thickest column of water forcing its way to the 
bottom of the river, over two hundred feet, and coming 
up in bubbles again to the surface, and making whirl- 
pools that are fearful to look at, and which often 
gather floating matter in them and imprison it there 
until it is dragged for and hooked. 

Before you leave this, stand and have a look up the 
river ; see the white tops of the water dancing about 
as if at play ; and, as the setting sun throws its richi 
and beautiful golden tint on one side of the cloud, and 
makes it appear &wfully grand, so does the dark edgjd of 
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the same frown down on the white water, and make 
that appear grand also ; and, as the darkness comes on, 
you feel inclined to go home and think. Going to 
your hotel after seeing the Falls of Niagara — quite 
alone in your room, sitting in the easy chair, feeling 
a little tired — ^you begin to think, and you arrange 
in your own mind what shall be the order of the 
next day. 



THB LAST BALL OF THE SUMMER AT THE 
HOTEL. 

It appears that during the whole of the summer 
a band belonging to the hotel is in attendance three 
or four times a week> and sometimes the young, and a 
sprinkling of the old, make up a dance among themselves 
and fri^ids; but there are regular parties formed, 
perhaps, four or five times each month, when all the 
guests of the hotel are invited to. meet the upper 
classes and strangers who live outside the hotel. These 
parties are often very successftil, and at times they 
are kept up till a late hour. On these occasions the 
large dining-room is cleared out and the chairs are 
placed round, leaving a fine promenade . and ample 
space for round dances or several sets, of quadrilles. 
The band is a first-class one, and keeps the company 
continually going as long as they like. These parties 
often bring strangers more together, though great care 
ia taken to excuse anyone who does not wish to be 
introduced to strangers, so that no unpleasantness may 
occur. 
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At these parties there are generally from forty to 
fifty standing up to dance, while from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty are seated or walking round. 

The style of dress worn at these gatherings is plain, 
and such as would admit strangers and travellers who 
have not their dress-clothing with them. Still there are 
some of the "upper ten" of Niagara Falls who come 
out in style and put some of the travelling ladies to 
the blush ; but they need not blush, because they are not 
expected to have ball-dresses with them always; the 
gentlemen may appear in their travelling garb and be 
quite contented. 

The amusement is generally conducted by the 
proprietor of the hotel and his brothers, who are young 
and of gentlemanly bearing, and they take care that 
order and good fellowship are kept up. At these 
parties may be met many good specimens of the 
American young ladies, as well as those from Canada, 
and all over the world. Old England is here, as in 
most ballrooms all over the world, well represented by 
the Ma and Pa, by the young gentlemen and young 
ladies, and especially by the newly-married couples. 
They come to enjoy the stand-up dance, as well as the 
Falls. In this ballroom you will find all kinds of build, 
both male and female. You will see the tall, well- 
built, lean American, with his pretty and well-shaped 
wife, whose neatly-dressed figure is as compact as you 
could desire to look on. Then comes the John Bull 
and his better half, with perhaps some marriageable . 
daughters, and a few charming widows are not to be 
lost sight of. Then there are some very fair beautiei?, 
and espepially one dark one. 
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She was one of those very dark beauties — a beauty 
mucli enhanced by the nobility of her countenance — 
seldom to be met with excepting in and adjacent to 
Rome. It was quite evident that there was warrior's 
blood running through her veins; there was some- 
thing very dignified in her look, walk, and general 
bearing. She was dressed in very elegant style ; the 
texture of her dress was costly, and, being black, it was 
almost a match for the profusion of black hair so neatly 
put away just where one would think it ought to be, 
namely, over the roots where it had grown, excepting 
over the high forehead, where a few straggling curls 
were allowed to go loose. Looking at these curls, they 
somewhat annoyed you, because you seemed to wish to 
have a good look at that white and noble forehead. As 
it was, however, the pure white shone bright by the 
jet curls ; then came the thick, black, and arched eye- 
brows, showing in their pointed outline a strong mind 
in a sound body. Just under these eyebrows there 
were always on the move two rows of eyelashes ; they 
were long, and curved from the beginning to the 
end, and with the help of the eyelids, covered or 
uncovered at the will of the possessor a fine large 
pair of melting dark eyes. It was exceedingly difficult 
to get hold of the expression of those eyes, inasmuch 
that there was more than one expression in them, nay, 
there were several ; there was that warrior-like, fiery 
flash of high breeding, there was at times that melting 
look of loving-kindness and good feeling and fellow- 
ship, and intermixed with all these there was that 
continual note or expression of sorrow — ^just as tf 
there were always some sorrowful thought coming 
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uppermost in the mind, and going away for a short 
time only. 

Her nose was decidedly Eoman ; had it been smaller 
it would have disfigured her faoe, which was of a pleas- 
ing, round form, and her mouth was very small for such 
a large-featured woman. Her lower lip was short, 
plump, and inviting, and her upper one was thinner, 
but equally rich, and helped in its modest way to throw 
out the contrast to the white teeth inside them. The 
fall-blown lower lip had a pleasing curve under it, 
which helped to make the round chin pretty, and that 
well-formed round chin threatened to have a dimple 
in it if its covering were much more stretched. It 
would be unpardonable not to mention here that 
in the proper place, along the upper lip, there was 
a layer of delicate down, so delicate that it never 
would have been seen had not the skin been so white, 
and the down so jet black. It was exactly what all 
fine women have, but the contrast between the skin 
and it is jiot always so great. From her round chin 
there was a round slope to the neck, and the neck was 
exquisitely curved, as if of flesh-coloured marble. 
From there the form had a slanting incline, and 
became broad. Between the shoulders and on each side, 
from being directly under the chin, there was a charm- 
ing display of feminine slopes, covered, but which could 
not be disguised. From the under part of these there 
was a falling into shape aU round, so regular, so exquisite, 
so Uke a woman, that your eye must needs follow it 
until it ran to its slender part, and when at its nar- 
rowest, it swelled out to such dimensions that you 
could scarcely believe it was real, or that it belonged to 
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the same person. Theu from the shoulders there ran 
down a pair of plump arms, which ended in slender 
wrists^ as round and as unbony as it would be possible 
to imagine. Still there was a bone somewhere beneath 
that skin^ because there was the indication of it in 
the shape of a round rise on the outer side of each 
wrist; then came the six-and-a-quarter hand^ so tiny 
for the person to whom it belonged. As to the feet^ 
the verdict is, not knowing, can't say ; but assuming that 
they are in harmony with the hands, which is only 
reasonable to suppose, why, they would not take a 
large-sized boot. 

Looking at the full form of this lady, she was tall, 
but» being rather stout, she did not show her height ; 
and the rich black, with a small touch of white here 
and there, was in perfect keeping with her skin 
and black hair ; and the crimson and white sash that 
adorned her skirt was in good keeping also with her 
lips and teeth. This lady was one of the choir, who 
sang in concert with others, and did her part with ease 
and comfort, but, in the midst of trying to amuse, that 
sorrowful look would come and go, more or less ; it was 
her constant companion. She did her share in the 
dancing, and, in fact, was one of the quiet leaders of a 
social, private ball at the hotel. There was a fair num- 
ber there, and some of them "who were sitting around 
seemed inclined to dance, but there was a little deficiency 
in the master of the ceremonies ; he did not seem to 
bring couples together by introducing them to each 
other — an oversight that too often occurs in ballrooms, 
to the discomfort of many of the young folks, who 
would very much enjoy a round or other dance. 
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Notable among tlie party were several very neatly 
dressed ladies— one in simple brown and white — ^look- 
ing as pure and as gay as anyone would wish to see 
them. The jet-black eyes and white and clear com- 
plexion of down South was well represented in that 
room, but they did not seem to care to dance. Not so 
lively, not so gay, were those ladies as in days gone 
by — ^perhaps still smarting a little. 

One of the belles of the party was an elderly lady, 
with naturtd grey hair. She had, perhaps, not seen 
forty years, but still her hair was nearly white, and the 
natural tints over the curls put to shame one young 
lady who had powdered her hair, and you thought to 
yourself, " How much I should like to see that young 
lady in her real, homely, and every-day dress ; I am 
sure she is nice-looking.*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PASSAGE HOME FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL IN 
THE INMAN SCREW STEAMER " CITY OF RICHMOND." 

After travelling thousands of miles over the United 
States of America, sleeping in a different bed every 
nighty sometimes no bed at all^ but sitting in one train 
most of the night, and waiting for another the remain 
der ; occasionally sleeping in Pulman's car, when the 
darkey in attendance comes round, and with a stick 
shuts all the ventilation away from you, if you are 
in an upper berth ; then getting out of the train, and 
being charged two dollars (or eight shillings) for taking 
you to your hotel — a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile ; then another dollar and a-half to drive you from 
the hotel to the ship. How delightful when you find 
yourself on board one of the Inman boats ! You may 
go to their pier office, and they will give you good hard 
English coin for the remainder of your greenbacks. 
Then you may mount the gangway and go down into 
the magnificent saloon. You may draw your hand 
across your forehead, and say, I am thankful that I 
know what I have to pay here. What a blessing to 
get rid of those New York cabs, carriages, or whatever 
they may call them ! Just fancy eight shillings for 
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three-quarters of a mile, and then six shillings for the 
same distance over again. Eight and six are fourteea 
shillings for a ride of a mile and a half! " Well," you 
thought to yourself, "I wonder where they think we 
get the money from?" And you said, besides, ^^ Hang 
that follow ! when I put my head out of the window, 
and said, ' I say, coachman, I am a little behind time ; if 
you don't put your horse out of a walk, and go a little 
faster, I shall miss my ship/ He half turned his head, 
and said slowly^ ' Is that so ? ' and then went on at just 
the same pace, looking up to the topmost story of a 
house a little behind him." As you were thinking over 
these little eccentricities of the American coachmen, 
you felt the ship trembling a little, and you wondered 
for the moment what was the cause of it. Tou did not 
think where you were. There was a steward moving 
quietly around you, and you said, ''Steward, what's 
that trembKng sort of feeling ?" " They are moving 
the engine, sir." "Moving the engine, are theyt 
then we're oflf. Thank goodness," you said to yourself, 
" I am out of the reach of these coachmen. America is 
a nice place to travel in, and I like the country ; but, 
confound the coachmen ! they shall never have another 
fourteen shillings out of me." However, you thought 
it useless fretting any longer about that, and went on 
deck to take a last look of New York. 

The March mornings in America are cold, but the 
air is fresh and bracing, and just the sort of weather to 
make you feel raw, or rather as if you wanted your 
breakfast ; but it was too early for that, as while the 
vessel was passing Castle Gardens it was only half-past 
eight o'clock ; but still you know it is coming. 
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You had time to look round you, all over the bay of 
New York. You thought of its history in days gone 
by, and what it has become. What a wonderful sight on 
both sides — 'New Jersey on one, and New York on 
the other ! the steamers puffing and blowing, but not 
blowing harder than the Americans themselves do at 
times. Still, you thought to yourself, they are a good 
and kindly people, in their own homes especially. To 
hear some of them when they are let loose in England, 
gasing and blowing about their country, talking about 
bowie-knives and six-shot talkers, you would be led to 
believe that you could not call your life your own in 
America, whereas New York is one of the most peace- 
able cities, for such a large one, in the world. The 
writer makes this statement as one who has visited 
most of the cities in the worid. You may go over the 
Gity of New York at any hour with as much safety, and 
perhaps more, than you can go over the City of London. 
While you were thinking of the above your thoughts 
reverted back to the fourteen shillings, and — "is 
that sot'' 

However, the bay of New York is always interesting, 
and everybody who has not seen it ought to do so. It irf 
not that the beautiful bay alone is the attraction, but also 
because 'it is so full of life. There are the numerous 
lumber drags, the small traders, the puffing Billys, t.c, 
small high-pressure steamboats, and the regular coasters, 
both steam and sailing vessels; then there are the 
large foreign-going sailing ships, and the large over-sea 
Bteamships ; intermixed with them are the famous up- 
river boats, so well known and so much written about ; 
then the enormous ferryboats before noticed in this 
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work — all so different, and answering so well for the 

business they do, that every traveller ought to go to 

New York and see its doings ; but let them avoid the 

cabs and carriages. All these sights you are now 

leaving behind; the vessel has passed through the 

narrows ; the bell rings, and you go to breakfast. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when you came up from 

* your repast, and you felt strengthened in your inward 

man. You looked round and saw that Sandy Hook 

was right abeam ; then, shortly after ten o'clock, you 

saw the pilot go over the side, and you, as well as 

others, were glad to get rid of him, in fact, just as glad 

as you were to see him come on board. Now on goes 

the good ship at the rate of thirteen knots an hour, 

at least so you were told, and you were determined to 

find out for yourself just what she really did every day 

during this passage. At 10.30 Sandy Hook Lightship 

was abeam, and at a little before noon all the fore and 

aft canvas was set on the ship, and at no(m her speed 

was increased to fourteen knots an hour. During the 

afternoon there was a light breeze and clear weather ; 

the square sails were set on the ship, and she increased 

her speed to fourteen knots and a half per hour. 

Having travelled all the previous night, very shortly 

after dinner you felt inclined to sleep, and you retired 

forthwith. 

The first morning at sea, after having had a refresh- 
ing sleep, the ship going along merrily, and everything 
going on well, you commence to look about you, and 
you felt glad that you were there. The vessel, not- 
withstanding there were hundreds of people on board, 
was as quiet as a village on Sunday morning. Here 
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and there you see a good woman washing her children; 
not far off you will see some young females making 
themselves comfortable by means of soap and water; 
in another part, perhaps over the other side of the ship, 
you will see some strong, swarthy men, with their arms 
bared nearly up to their shoulders, refreshing them- 
selves in the same manner, not because there is not a 
proper place for them to arrange themselves in every 
way down below, but they prefer to perform their ab- 
lutions in the fresh air of the early morning, and 
by the time it is eight bells, or eight o'clock in the 
morning, everybody has finished. . There are men 
belonging to the ship told off to follow the emigrants 
round" the decks, and any mess that is made from soap 
and water is at once cleaned up. 

At eight o'clock the emigrants' bell rings for break- 
fast, and the deck soon after is clear for a while. 
Shortly after the emigrants. disp.ppear the saloon 
passengers make their appearance. 

To those who are not sea-sick the sound of the 
breakfast bell on board of ship is a welcome sound, and 
as you were fairly out at sea, and everything promising 
a speedy voyage home to dear Old Engird, you for 
one made havoc of some of the good things that were 
placed before you, and this morning, like yesterday 
mormng, you went on deck feeling glad, as the noble 
ship was going along at the rate of fourteen knots per 
hour. At noon the wind continued light, but fair, the 
square sails were still set, and the vessel was going 
along cheerily. Eight bells then struck, and so ended 
the first day on board the ship " City of Richmond," 
and the ship's distance (as will be seen by the subjoined 
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officers' reckoning) from Sandy Hook was tli«n 368 
miles, by the captain's reckoning. Course N. 80° E. 

INMAN LINE. 

Steamship "City of Richmond." 

Officers' Daily Observations. 

March 22nd, 1874. 

Latitude observed .... 40" 37' N. 

Longitude Chronometer . . . 66" 04' W. 

Latitude Account . . . . 40* 34' N. 

Longitude Account . . . . 66" 08' W. 

Course from Sandy Hook . - N 88^" E. 

Distance „ „ . . . 363 miles. 

Frederick Watkins, First Officer. 

Latitude observed .... 40"37'N'. 

Longitude Chronometer ... 66" 03' W. 

Course N 88" E. 

Distance 363 miles. 

C. Hbpworth, Second Offic&r, 

Latitude observed .... 40"38'N. 

Longitude Chronometer . . . 66"02'*W. 

Course* N88iE. 

Distance 362 miles. 

Variation by Azimuth, Noon . . 15" W., B. 

Bearing by North Star, 8 p.m., 21st . N 11" E. 
Bearing and Distance of Sandy Hook, S 88 J* W., 362 miles. 

A. R., Third Officer. 

Latitude observed . . . . 40"37'N. 

Longitude Chronometer ... 66" 02' W. 

Course N 88j" E. 

Distance from Sandy Hook . , 366 miles. 

John A. Stewart, Fourth Officer. 
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"Without a hint to anyone as to what I was going 
to do, the liberty has been taken of giving the whole 
of the day's work of the captain and his officers. It is 
ilitended to show the admirable discipline that is kept 
up in this line of steamers. With good navigators 
checking each other it is almost safe to say that it is 
impossible for the vessel to get out of her bearings. In 
a case like this, where a large number of lives are at 
stake, to say nothing of the value of the property, it 
would not be prudent to trust the navigation to one 
num. There are commanders afloat who will not let 
even the chief officers know the ship's position. Those 
commanders must be very smart fellows indeed. 

Reverting, however, to this vessel and her homeward 
Toyage : she is going along at the rate of 14^ knots 
per hour, and everything on board has the appearance 
of good order and quietness ; there is no shouting, no 
one trying to make himself heard, and, being Sunday, 
only the work absolutely necessary is being done. 

A Sunday at sea on the "Western Ocean — ^what an 
opportunity to give thanks unto Him, while on a sea 
two miles deep! It is written in the log-book as 
follows : — 

10.30 A.M., Sunday. — Divine Service held in the 
Saloon. 

Shortly after. 10 a.m. the bell sounds for church. 
The saloon tables are fringed round with bibles and 
prayer-books; the Union Jack or ensign of our dear 
country is there, placed in the most convenient part of 
the saloon. During Divine Service there are no first 
and second class passengers ; they meet ther^, the rich. 
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the poor, the lounger, and the h^rd- worker, because 
they are all alike to Him to whom they are going to 
pray. 

Then as the bell still sends its sounds fore and aft, 
so do the people make their appearance from every 
corner of the ship. The hard-working stoker, who, 
only two hours ago, was doing his duty well, by feed- 
ing the furnaces, in order to keep up the steam, has 
done his share of work for a while ; he has had his 
wash, and may now be seen coming aft to give thanks 
for his lot, hard as it would seem to be ; but who can 
say that he is not happier than the lotmger who 
stretches himself on the sofa, gapes away the half of 
the day, and does not know what to do with himself the 
other half. See also the poor emigrants, many of them 
having been long away from home, and going back to 
see some one who is dear to them, and who will receive 
them with open arms. Then there are the richer 
emigrants, who have been more successful in the new 
world, going home comparatively rich, but because 
there are eight or nine of them in a family they take a 
steerage passage, and act wisely in doing so. During 
the whole time the bell is ringing for church, as above 
stated, the people are pouring out from both ends and 
amidships of the vessel, and as the beU is struck more 
faintly so do the few that are now on their way to the 
saloon show that they are nearly aU there, and when 
the bell finally stops its sotmd, the saloon doors are 
closed and the service commences. 

What can be more impressive than Divine Servicb 
in the saloon, when everyone who is there can see the 
ahip rushing on at the rate of nearly seventeen miles 
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per hour, as above mentioned? What place is there 
where your heart would be more stirrpd, or made 
more thankful to the Master of the mighty deep, 
than under such circumstances as I have endeavoured 
to describe ? That is a time when the rich mix with 
their poorer brethren ; that is a time to look round 
and say, " Teach me to love my neighbour,'^ &c. 

Just in time for the officers to get the sun^s meridian 
altitude the service is over, perhaps for the day ; but 
sometimes there is service in the afternoon, but not 
often, nor is it always either convenient or judicious. 
If there be clergymen on board the service is performed 
by them ; if not, the duty devolves on the captain. 

During Sunday afternoon the wind hauled from the 
west into the north-west, and by eight o'clock freshened 
up into a strong breeze. All the fore and aft sail was 
on the vessel, tmtil something belonging to the main- 
43ail was carried away, when that was taken in. 

On Monday morning the wind moderated and the 
ssky became clear, which made it very pleasant on deck. 
About ten o'clock in the forenoon the British barque 
" Mea " was sighted, and signals were exchanged. At 
noon the sky was clouded, but still the weather was 
fine. The distance run during the last twenty-four 
hours was, by Captain Bropks, 340 miles. 

When you had been a couple of days at sea you had 
time to look round you. You had also rested ; every- 
thing and everybody had shaken it and themselves into 
their places, and the passengers began to know each 
other, and you began to reckon up their characteristics 
in your own mind. There were some of aU kinds — 'Some 
from Oalifomia, some from almost every state of 
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America, some from Canada^ and one or two wlio hacE 
come by way of the Pacific from China — and they 
were the best natured lot of people that ever were 
brought together on board of a vessel. There was a 
good, honest fellow from California who had a sheep- 
run there. He had not been in Old Ireland for thirty- 
five years, and was now going home to see his poor 
relations, having, to the writer's knowledge, some^ 
thousands of pounds in his pocket-book. What pro- 
perty he had left behind the writer did not ascertain, 
but from his talk he must have been very wealthy. 
Among them, also, was an American Hindostani 
missionary, who had travelled from !][jidia by wajr 
of the Pacific, he having been through the Suez Canal 
on a previous occasion. He, like the writer, wondered 
why those who have already been stewed up under a 
burning hot sun for years should prefer being still 
more, if possible, stewed up, by making their way to 
Europe by way of the Red Sea and Suez, either 
overland by rail, or through the canal. Whichever 
route they go, it is a nasty, sickly journey. Fancy 
anyone preferring to pass between the two deserts — so 
to call them — ^Nubia on the one side of the Red Sea, 
and Hedjaz on the other. If there be any wind it is 
hot enough almost to roast you ; *if there be no wind 
you don't know what to do with yourself for the want 
of it. To travel by the Red Sea route is, therefore, 
the reverse of health-giving, and crossing overland 
is worse. The upper part of the Mediteranean Sea. is 
not much better, as compared with the bracing and 
very healthy Pacific, the beautiful climate of California. 
Memo. — ^At present the writer cannot say anything; 
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respecting the Pacific Railroad, but lie hopes to make 
the journey shortly, when, in the second part of this 
work which is contemplated, full descriptions of both 
routes, their comforts, distance, climate, &c., will be 
given, when people may draw their own conclusions. 
The writer is content to say that he knows both routes, 
with the exception named aboye, and he is convinced 
that, for health especially, the Pacific and Atlantic is by 
far the better. The day is not very distant when the 
traffic by this route will be enormous. 

The latter part of Monday was cloudy, with small 
rain. Tuesday set in with a strong wind from the 
"WJNT.W. and cloudy weather — a real Atlantic day. 

As the first gleam of daylight showed itself in the 
east, the north-west bore a very dark grey appearance, 
and under that again was a nearly black long arched 
span. This was while the sim was getting up behind 
the clouds. In the east the sun was not visible, but 
still you knew that it was there, giving the east a light 
grey appearance, and the west a very dark grey shade 
indeed. The sea was running high and the noble vessel 
was going over it playfully, at the rate of fourteen 
knots and a half per hour. It was not only the west 
and north-west that had that dark and uncomfortable 
appearance, but the north also. There was a nasty, 
dirty-looking, nearly black streak along the horizon, 
and you asked one of the Inman captains what it meant. 
"Oh," was his reply, "those are the banks of New- 
foundland. They have it pretty thick there now, as 
well as blowing hard ; vessels have the risk of running 
into the fishermen, into ice, and into each other. Mr. 
Inman has forbidden us to go so far north as to get into 
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those fogs ; lie has made a route for us to avoid that thick 
weather, and to that route we must keep, although it 
is a long distance round ; still it is a safe way home. 
When our ship used to go the short route, it was a day 
or two of great anxiety while passing through those 
fogs ; it was like going headlong blindfolded. • It 
often happened that we would run quite close to a 
fishing vessel without knowing there was anything 
within miles of us, and in the early part of the summer 
we sometimes smelt the cold of the icebergs, but could 
not see them. Navigating one of Inman's steamers 
now is child's play compared with what it was when 
we used to make the short cut." 

You said to him, " Do you mean to say that you may 
not take your own course — either out or home — ^to !N"ew 
York^ in order to get there as quick as you can ?" The 
reply was, " KTo ; Mr. Inman has marked out our track 
so as to keep clear of certain dangers, such as fogs, ice, 
and other steamers, and he has laid his mark on the 
chart which I call our lighthouse, to the southward of 
which we must go. No matter how inconvenient it 
may be, such are his orders, and he will be obeyed. 
As I have told you before, it makes what would other- 
wise be a nasty, dirty passage, rather a pleasant one. 
As you see, we are going along comfortably in com- 
paratively clear weather, while the vessels that continue 
to take the short cut are going along, perhaps as fast 
as we are, but at a great risk." 

A grey morning on the Atlantic, such as I have 
described, is just the morning to put you in the humour 
"to do justice to an Inman breakfest, and make the 
in- ward-man glad. 
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< The bell rang as usual at nine o'clock, and you were 
not long before you sat down to a good breakfast. 
What can delight the eyes of an Englishman more 
than a good rump steak from Old England ? Yes, a 
real English rump steak, with three-quarters of an 
inch of yellow selvage on it, and, what is more, it is 
tender and well cooked, with the gravy in it. ^he 
good-natured fellow who carves it gives you a two- 
fingered piece right out of the middle, on a nice warm 
plate, and his eyes glistened when handing it to you, 
as much as to say " There, now, thafs good for you ; go 
at it" Then, if you take a steaming hot potato, with 
just a little pepper and a small heap of salt, not for- 
getting the mustard, which dries up a little round the 
edges from the heat of the plate, and one of the rolls or 
a slice of dry toast, you may go at it. Every time a 
piece of it falls on your tongue you tafete the jtiice, and 
•you smile, without knowing that you are smiling, and 
so you go on. Of course there is a mutton chop if you 
prefer it, or if you are dainty you can play with a veal 
cutlet. Ham and eggs are always there, liver and 
bacon is a standing dish ; as to fish, both fresh and 
salt, the chief steward would be unhappy all day if 
there was not fish on the table. Dried hash, fish cakes, 
minced collops, and stewed kidneys are only ciphers 
that you may amuse yourself with when you hav^ 
nearly finished eating. . 

Having stowed away a jolly good breakfast, there is, 
of course, the smoke-room to adjourn to, and, as a rule, 
th^e are sundry games going on on deck that you 
might join. . The officers of the ship are all gentlemen, 
and they will order that every facility be given you 
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that you may do away with the monotony of the voyage, 
if there be any monotony. 

Towards noon on Tuesday the weather became squally 
and the breeze fresh, with a cross sea. Still the ship was 
going along at the same rate, viz., fourteen knots and 
a half per hour, and at noon it was found that she had 
run, by Captain Brooks' reckoning, 316 miles, on a 
course north, eighty degrees east. 

At the commencement of Wednesday the weather is 
fine and bracing, the vessel going along just as well 
as any one could hope for; she has but very little 
motion. There are large numbers of the steerage pas- 
sengers about the decks, and they seem very happy. 
Some of them are still a little sick, and cannot enjoy 
themselves. Who can, with that nasty feeling on 
them ? No heart to wash, and the flesh feeling cold 
and sticky ; perhaps too sick to undress, so they turn 
in all standing, and turn out anyhow, with a nasty taste 
in the mouth, all the colour gone from the cheek, the 
hair imcombed, and all the interior feeling half turned 
over, the reverse of being hungry, although you have 
had nothing to eat for two or three days. What can 
you do but growl? Of course the ship is the worst one 
you were ever on board of. 

Well, perhaps they ought not to be blamed for 
growling under such circimistances, poor things ; they 
ought to be pitied and petted. But while there are a 
few who are thus uncomfortable, there are hundreds 
who are very lively indeed, and ought to help those who 
are not weU, because it is so easy to be kind, and it is 
very often very troublesome to be unkind. 

However, on goes the good ship, doing her fifteen 
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knots per himr, gjome hours fifteen and a quarter, and 
keeping steadily at her work. The sails are set on her, 
and helping a little, though not much ; the engines are 
doing nearly all the work. Still the sails help to re- 
lieve the strain on the machinery, although they have not 
power to make her go much faster, being small for 
the size of the ship, and when the vessel is already 
going fast, they are a sort of pleasing adjunct to 
the machinery, and take some of the grinding work off 
it. Perhaps it is something like three men pulling a 
heavy truck on a level road ; one very small boy behind 
pushing makes it go a great deal easier, but not much 
faster. 

The month of March is a cold, bleak month, and the 
wind is cutting, but still it is a very healthy month. 
It is true there is a little snow and sleet falling, but on 
board of every one of the Inman steamers there is 
shelter, if you wish for it. They have high bulwarks, 
which are meant for the comfort of the steerage passen- 
gers. Everybody is aware that the first-class pas- 
sengers are well cared for, therefore their comforts are 
settled facts ; but it is with the steerage passengers I 
am now concerned. The Inman Line was the first to 
deal with them. They commenced with one ship, the 
^'City of Glasgow"; they have gone on from year to 
year, watching very closely all that was going on, 
taking over for their own use any real improvements as 
they came into existence, but still adhering to their 
own old principles, that the steerage passengers require 
shelter as well as the chief cabin passengers. 

During a northerly wind, which is coming right off 
the heaps of ice not very far away, what a great com- 
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fort these high bulwarks are, especially when the cold 
wind is hurrying sleet and snow with it ; without these 
high bulwarks the weather side of the deck for steerage 
passengers would be of no use whatever. Therefore 
when anyone is about to travel as a steerage passenger, 
let them inquire whether the deck they have the 
privilege of walking on is open to the wind and sea, 
or is closed in for shelter. If you find that there 
are only iron rails to keep you from falling overboard, 
don't you go in the ship so long as you can get one 
that has high closed-in bulwarks. Never mind whether 
it be an Inman ship or any other man's ship, don't you 
go in them. The writer is an old traveller, he knows 
what he is writing about, and you listen to him, who- 
ever you are. 

Another thing— don't lay too much stress upon fast 
ships. The difference between a fast ship and a slow 
one in this trade in these days is only a few hours, and 
very likely there are but few people who know how 
many risks are run for the sake of the above-mentioned 
few miles. Some, or rather a great number of the 
vessels run in a direct line between Queenstown and 
New York. They risk running in among the -fishermen 
at a fearful speed, when they can scarcely see one end 
of the ship from the other. They make the short cut 
in spite of the risk of collision with each other, or the 
chance of running into an iceberg, and other dangers ; 
whereas the captains of the Inman steamers are ordered 
to keep to the south, out of these dangers, although it 
makes the distance one hundred miles longer. There 
can be no doubt that the above-mentioned line has suf- 
fered from adopting the safest and longest routes, but 
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still, when people know why it is done^ that it is for 
^the safety of life^ though at great extra expense to the 
company, passengers will flock to their ships, and that 
will force other lines to follow the Inman example, as 
they did when the Inman ships commenced to carry 
poor passengers by steam to America for the first 
time, which has been referred to before in this work. 
The amount of good this line has done, the pluck so 
prominent in many of their actions, ought not to be 
imder-rated by the travellihg community. No sooner 
have they introduced an improvement in the working 
of their vessels than another ifew line springs up 
and follows their example with the money of a joint- 
stock company. These companies have for some time 
past been playing ducks and drakes with other people's 
money, ruining a legitimate trade, carrying goods too 
cheaply, while they were under a solemn pledge not to 
do so. Without benefiting themselves in the least, they 
make a great display, and pay, as is usual, a dividend out 
of the capital. Such is the nature of the opposition 
that some of the private lines have had to work against. 
The managers of the joint stock companies, or 
rather the directors of them, have a very small stake 
in the concern, and so long as matters appear healthy 
they remain and direct, but as soon as there are unhealthy 
signs they can, under the rose, sell out and retire, 
which they do, and go out very well off indeed. 

It is not only the joint stock companies that the 
private purses have to fight against, nor is the 
£180,000 per year all the latter have to contend with. 

It has been .mentioned before that ships are built in 
England for German account. They are built cheaper^ 
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ihej are sailed at less cost^ they feed their passengers 
more sparingly^ the port dues are less, and although 
they are actually on English bottomsi they have less 
dues to pay, and they are helped throxi^hout by their 
nationality ; still, somehow, private lines, such as the 
Inman, hold their own, and it is wonderful how they 
doit. 

Perhaps enough has been said respecting the com- 
peting lines. The object of the writer is to give an 
account of the voyage home in the " City of Richmond," 
which good ship is still making her fifteen knots per 
hour towards dear Old England. The sea is ruxming 
very high from the north, the weather is clear and 
bracing, and all on board are in high glee at the 
behaviour of the ship ; in &ct, the decks above and 
below are rife with happy faces, and all seems gay as 
she goes rolling home. 

Up to noon this day (the 25th of March) the dis* 
tance, by the captain's reckoning, was 344 miles on a 
course north, seventy-one degrees east. During the 
remainder of the day the weather was very rough, the 
snow fell very fieust, and the squalls came on very 
heavily; still the vessel continued to run along her 
fourteen knots until midnight, when her speed decreased 
to eleven knots per hour. 

The 26th of March commences with rough, squally 
vreather, and a very heavy sea. The wind, however, is 
fair, and sail is set on the vessel. Her speed is again 
increased to thirteen knots per hour. 

The end of March or the beginning of April ate 
the best times to arrive in England. It is true 
that it is a little bleak at times, but what doe* that 
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matter P it gives you a good appetite, and when you 
can eat well there cannot be much the matter. You 
can put up with wet feet even, if you can eat well 
and keep moving ; and if the water from the April 
showers runs down your back^ what does that matter, 
so long as you can eat well. Moreover, every day 
at that time of the year is a step toward the English 
summer. The buds in the hedgerows begin to show 
themselves, and day by day they get larger, and 
when they get so swollen that they burst, they are 
pretty, and the sight of them somehow cheers you up, 
and you go on feeling as young as they really are. 
There is no lack of freshness in you, and the budding 
of the month of May goes on in harmony with you; 
and what more do you want, if you are on the right 
side of the ledger at your banker's t Of all the coun- 
tries in the world England is the place for real enjoy- 
m^dt. Tou can get everything in the world there 
conducive to creature comforts for money, excepting 
an Italian sky in November. Of course that is not to 
be had ; but, with such like exceptions as that, if any 
person with a moderate supply of money cannot enjoy 
himself in England, he ought to be sent to the deserts 
the other side of Jericho. 

Is it surprising, then, that the bosoms of many on 
board the good ship *^ City of Richmond " should be 
heaving with joy when they are being carried nearer to 
that happy land at the average rate of 340 miles per 
day f Just think of the honest Irishman, the sheep 
farmer from California, who left dear Old Ireland when 
a boy, and as poor as a church mouse, now going to his 
native land with thousands of pounds in his pocket, in 
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order to find out and kelp his poor relations. See the 
thoughtful smile that plays over his countenance when, 
at noon on the 26th of March^ he hears that the vessel 
has made 309 miles more towards the land of his birth. 
Three hundred and nine miles is not a good day's work 
for such a fine vessel, but the weather has been adverse 
to her. To ordinary vessels it would be considered very 
good ; but the new ships of the Inman line are extra- 
ordinarily good and fast, and 309 miles is by far the 
worst day's work the vessel has made during the voyage 
home. 

During the remainder of the day the weather con- 
tinued squally, and the vessel was "walking" along 
cheerily under reefed topsails. About midnight the 
weather was more settled, the wind had died away. 
Towards noon it became squally again ; still there was 
a great deal of freshness in the atmosphere, which made 
you, when you smelt the odour of the breakfast, wish 
you were beside it. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, just before the 
time for the steerage passengers' breakfast, there was a 
goodly odour of Irish stew about, and when you saw 
large vessels full of that satisfying and nourishing dish, 
you felt as if you would not mind going to breakfast 
with them ; you, however, knew that there was a good 
breakfast in store for you, and when the time came you 
commenced by manipulating a very good serving of 
rump steak. Just fancy, what a difference between 
now and thirty years ago, when there were none but 
sailing vessels running. The great luxuries then were 
preserved beef, mutton, and salmon, and always on an< 
allowance of water, and very seldom any fresh water to 
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wash in ; but now an Inman bill of fare tells you that 
you may have fresh fish, just to sharpen your appetite 
for breakfast, and then if you are tired of rump steak — 
fancy getting tired of rump steak ! — there are always 
mutton chops and pork chops, -as well as numerous side 
dishes, so that you cannot go very far wrong. AH 
you require is health and strength; you will find 
plenty to keep it up with. 

The time is approaching very fest when going to the 
sea-side will be with some pleasure-seekers quite out of 
the question. The fashion will be to take a trip across 
the Atlantic for the summer holiday, as well .as for a 
change of air or climate. To those especially who are 
not sea-sick, it is not at all a bad way of spending the 
month or six weeks, and even if you are sea-sick, you 
must bear in mind that you will be better after it ; and 
perhaps there are not many better ways of recruiting 
health than a good turn.of sea-sickness, notwithstanding 
that it is very uncomfortable at the time. As to the 
cost, anyone who can afford to go in first-class style 
to the sea-side can afford to go first-class across the 
Western Ocean ; and that is a trip which, in these days 
of cheap travelling, everybody ought to take at some 
time or other of their lives. If individuals or families can 
afford to go anywhere they can afford to take that trip. 
If the writer is not believed, let any of the readers of 
this note address a letter to the manager of the 
Inman Line of steamers, Tower Buildings, Liver- 
pool. If they wish berths for a family, let them send 
the ages of each, and ask what they will contract to 
take them all to ISew York and back for. They 
will get a reply by return of post, and will find 
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it to be quite as cheap as going to a hotel at the 
.sea-side. 

It might be said of a sea voyage that there is danger, 
and it is true there is great risk in going to sea in 
vessels which are badly constructed ; but in those be- 
longing to the Imnan Line there is no more risk than 
travelling on shore, especially now that the above 
mentioned line takes a southerly course, instead of 
risking everything and everybody by rimning through 
the fogs, and where there is a chance of meeting ice 
also. 

Witli respect to those who cannot afford to go first- 
olass, let it be remembered that the steerage is quite as 
oheap as living on shore, and eating the same kiad of 
food, so that the poor, as well as the rich, thanks to 
Mr. Inman, may travel; and it is in the knowledge of 
the writer that people who travel by sea, and especially 
if they meet with a furious gale, see the great works of 
our Creator. They take the sight as an everlasting 
lesson ; it increases their respect for Him, they become 
wiser, and their hearts are more softened towards their 
fellow-creatures. The hearts of some of the English 
would be better for a little softening, but not their 
brains. Therefore, I repeat, if circumstances will per- 
mit, when you go for pleasure take a sea trip. A sight 
of the bay of New York alone will repay you for your 
inconvenience on shipboard. 

We must .now revert to the voyage. The ship con- 
tinues her course at great speed, which indicates that 
this is going to be one of the quickest passages on 
record between New York and Queenstown, notwith- 
standing that the weather has not been very fine. The 
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yessel, by the captain's reckoning, has run 322 miles 
during the last twenty-four hours. 

Towards the end of this day a strong wind sprang up, 
and the sea came after the ship pretty heavily, causing 
her to give a few more rolls for tea than the baker had 
made ; however, that did not matter much, as all the 
passengers had got their sea legs. They had been six 
days at sea^ and were now within a little over two days 
of Queenstown. To many who had not suffered much 
it really seemed as if the voyage would be over too 
soon, while to others it seemed as if they had only just 
come on board. However, the sixth day ended, and the 
vessel went rolling along at the rate of fifteen knots 
per hour, under reefed topsails. 

The 28th March commenced with heavy rain, the 
wind still strong, and although the vessel is reduced to 
three-quarter speed she is bowling off the knots at the 
rate of thirteen and a half per hour; and the number 
of divers seen on the water, and other birds following 
the ship, as well as a land bird being blown on board 
now and then, indicate our proximity to the Irish coast. 
It is not only the sight of the birds which denotes that 
the ship is approaching the land. Every now and then 
a sail hove in sight, perhaps an old clumbungy going 
out to Quebec for timber. She is in a wind, under 
close-reefed topsails, but, being a light ship, she lays 
over to the storm and rises up on top of the sea ; the 
waves strike her, make a bit of a splash, and send her 
flying away to leeward, doing her no more harm than 
sending a little spray over the weather bow. The 
waves cannot hurt her; she gives way to Mr. David 
Jones ; and so long as she has plenty of sea-room and 
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ballast enough to keep her on her legs^ there is no sea 
that can hurt her, assuming that she is well built. It 
is well known among practical men that there is no 
necessity for losing ships by means of the ocean waves. 
They can be so constructed that the waves cannot over- 
power them so long as they have a good offing. If real 
shipbuilders were left to build ships^ and real sailors 
allowed to handle them after their own fashion, there 
would be none of those disasters that are happening by 
the score every year, whereby himdreds of lives are 
lost, and the British public solicited to subscribe 
for the widows and orphans. They feel and believe 
that by doing so they are discharging a duty ; so they 
are, but they would be discharging a better duty if they 
insisted upon ships carrying the proper amount of life- 
saving gear. Let sailors and shipbuilders attend to 
their own business, instead of being over-legislated for, 
so that hundreds of people go to the bottom of the Bay 
of Biscay and elsewhere by Acts of Parliament. 

There is one thing certain — if a vessel going down 
Channel, or crossing the Bay of Biscay, or any other 
place where there is any sea on, begins to take green 
seas over all, she is not seaworthy. People on shore, 
after the vessel has gone down and taken nearly all 
hands with her, may talk of her having only so many 
hundred tons on board, against what she has carried at 
some other time, but that won't go down with practical 
sailors. The fact (as above stated) of a ship at the 
commencement of a voyage taking seas in over all 
means she is overloaded, it cannot mean anything else ; 
the sea will take charge of her, overpower her, and send 
her to the bottom. The owners who caused the loss of 
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th6 lives may advertise in the leading papers for sub- 
scriptions to be sent into their offices and elsewhere ; 
aU they lose is the lives of a number of innocent people, 
as well as those who ought to know better than to go 
to sea in such vessels. 

The "City of Richmond," however, belongs to a 
class of owners who will not allow tKeir ships to be over- 
loaded ; therefore this ship rides like a duck over the sea 
in a storm, going her fifteen knots per hour, and, by 
the captain's reckoning, has made 327 miles on a 
course N 660 E. 

During the remainder of the 28th of March it con- 
tinued to blow hard, with a heavy following sea and 
very squally weather, the vessel running at the rate of 
fifteen knots per hour. 

Unless you have been a very long time away from 
dear Old England it is quite impossible to love it. 
It is no use talking, an Englishman never can do his 
country justice until he has lived somewhere else for a 
long time. Let him travel thousands and thousands of 
miles, and he wiU find that he has gone far to fare 
worse. It is true that there are many places in the 
world where money may be made quicker than in 
England; and there are parts where there are no 
November fogs, and where it is nearly all sunshine; 
but continual sunshine is disliked by many people; they 
get so used to it that they cannot appreciate it. Too 
much sunshine tends to make you indiflferent to it, and 
you become indolent, but when you only have four or 
five months of sunshine during the year, as in England, 
it is really valued when it does come. 

After travelling many years, how sweet it is to sight 
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the dear old country, where the brain of this earth is 
grown, and exported with other products in large quan- 
tities, in order to freshen up its kind in other parts of 
the world that are not quite so fertile. 

The day before making the land is a very happy one 
generally, because you know, if all goes well, you will 
see it to-morrow. You wonder how it will look ; your 
heart is full of kindly feelings, and various misgivings 
pass through your mind lest something should happen 
to mar the happiness which you believe to be in store for 
you. These thoughts make the twenty- four hours seem 
long, because you can't sleep well, you can only get 
short naps ; you wake up and think to yourself, " It's 
all right — still going fifteen knots per hour." You 
wish for daylight, and daylight seems a long time 
coming ; when it does come you dress and go on deck. 
The weather is cold, the ship is imder reefed topsails, 
a high sea is following her, the water has changed 
colour, it has the appearance of a soapy green, and you 
fancy you can smell the odour of land, but you can't 
see it ; you walk about, you can't rest. Noon comes, 
and you find that the vessel has run, during the day, 
by the captain's reckoning, 342 miles on a course 80° E. 

During the afternoon the weather was cloudy, and 
there were passing showers of rain. The land was not 
in sight, but it was known to be not far off. At eight 
o'clock in the evening the Calf Light was seen abeam,, 
and at 10.15 the Fastnet was passed, the ship at this 
time making fifteen knots and a half per hour. At 
1.24 a.m., 30th March, the old Head of Kinsale was^ 
passed ; at 2 a.m. the vessel stopped off Roches Point,, 
thereby making the passage to Queenstown in eight 
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days and a few hours. Some part of this time the 
vessel was going only three-quarter speed, and taking 
into consideration that the vessel took the southerly 
course, it is one of the quickest passages on record. fAt 
8.30 left Queenstown, and proceeded up the Irish 
Channel. 

As this voyage, as well as the chapter itself, as also 
the book, is drawing to a close, it will be well (for the 
information of those who care to read it) to give an 
idea of the precautions taken for the safety of these 
ships, and the comfort of the passengers of all classes. 

Before one of this company's vessels leaves the 
dock everything is thoroughly overhauled and examiiied. 
The boats, masts, sails, rudder, tUler, plugs, oars and 
spare oars, rowlocks and life-buoys ; the fire buckets, 
fire engines and hose; steam-winch pumps, and large 
centrifugal pump (which throws 3,000 gallons of water 
a minute), are all ready for use ; also the patent fire 
annihilators, all the steering gear, wheel-chains, pins, 
and rollers — all and everything is properly looked after, 
overhauled, and examined. 

If the ship is continually running, her crew remain 
by her all the time she is in port, and when she gets 
into the river they are all told off to the different boats, 
and lists of each boat's crew are made out, and himg 
up where they can be seen by all, one of each of which 
is also given to each officer in charge. 

It is the practice of this company to swing out all 
their boats from time to time, in order that the men 
may be properly drilled to their work, and as a guaran- 
tee that the boats are in good order. This is done at 
sea sometimes, and occasionally at JN^ew York ; in fact, 
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every opportunity is taken to drill the men into a 
knowledge of the ship's boats. 

The crew and stores all being on board, it is the 
duty of the chief officer to see that everything is ready 
for sea, that the sails are ready for setting, that every- 
thing is ready for heaving up the anchor when the 
order is given by the captain, &c. 

When the time arrives for heaving up the anchor the 
captain's post is on the bridge, not because he wishes 
to interfere with the duties of the pilot, but because it 
is his duty to see that all goes well during the time the 
pilot is in charge, or rather while the ship is in his 
care. • 

As soon as the captain is on the bridge, his duty is 
to see that the ship's officers under him are at their 
stations in different parts of the ship ; as, for instance, 
the chief officer is stationed forward to superintend aU 
connected with the heaving up and securing of the 
anchor, and to keep a look-out, with others, while going 
in and out of port. 

As these vessels steer forward, the second officer is 
stationed on the bridge^ in order to work the engine- 
room telegraph, and to see that the quartermaster puts 
the helm the right way, as ordered by the captain or 
pilot. 

The second officer is expected to see that the right 
number of men are in the wheel-house, and that there 
are also two quartermasters in attendance, one on each 
side, in " the chains," always ready to take a cast with 
the lead when ordered to do so. 

The fourth officer is stationed by the standard com- 
pass, and it is his duty to take notice of the vessel's 
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course from light to light, or from biioy to buoy, so that 
if the weather be thick when the vessel is passing the 
same mark on another voyage, the course steered on 
this occasion will assist the captain or pilot. 

The third officer is stationed forward, as a means of 
communication between the captain or pilot and the 
chief officer, as well as to observe the course made by the 
forward compass. After the vessel passes the Bell 
Buoy the captain takes the full charge and the pilot 
leaves the bridge, but as he is still a servant of the 
company, he is willing to do anything in his power 
during the remainder of the voyage for the interest of 
his employers. , 

The Inman Line has three pilots attached to it. 
They are three picked men, and are well known to the 
managers as possessing great experience, as well as 
being thoroughly trustworthy. They are constantly 
going up or down channel with one or other of the 
vessels. . The captains alone are responsible for everything 
connected with the ships. 

The pilot's duty being over, the captain now shapes 
his course, and the regtdar sea-going routine is adopted, 
excepting that the captain remains on the bridge nearly 
the whole time the ship is going down or coming up 
channel. At this stage of the voyage it is the duty of 
the chief officer to see the watch set, the look-outs 
placed — ^in fact, he is responsible to the captain for the 
proper working of the ship, as regards the deck depart- 
ment. 

E/Cspecting the look-outs, there is always one by day 
and two by night, and their names are always entered 
in the scrap log-book, to be transferred into the regular 
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log-book. It is also a regulation that in the time of 
thick weather, such as fogs, &c., that men on the look- 
out are placed all over the vessel, and at all times 
during the night the men have signal lights in bags 
slung over their shoulders, ready for instant use. 
There are also blue lights placed forward and aft of 
the vessel, and red lights and rockets, in midships, or 
on the bridge, also ready for immediate use. The chief 
officer is also responsible for the proper keeping of the 
side and mast-head lights. 

With regard to the watches, the chief officer takes 
charge of the port watch, and the second officer the 
starboard; their post is on the bridge always. The 
former has the third officer on watch with him, and the 
latter the fourth officer. The junior officers have to 
watch the compass, and see the proper course steered, 
and to heave the log, which is done every hour \7hen 
the ship is near the land, and every two hours while 
out at sea. 

The distance, or rather the rate the ship is going at, 
is entered in the scrap log-book at the time, and when 
the officers get used to the ship, the scrap log-book 
shows the vessels course and distance within a mile or 
two of the same by observation. 

It ifl the duty of the captain, in company with the 
doctor or purser, or both, to go through the ship at 
least once a day, in order to see for themselves that 
everything is clean and in good order, and especially 
that the ventilation has been well attended to. It is 
also their duty to taste the steerage passengers' food^ 
in order to see that it is good, and properly cooked. . 
The purser and doctor each keep a separate log-book. 
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in which are noted all complaints of whatever kind. 
These complaints are looked into immediately on the 
arrival home of the ship. 

At eleven o'clock at night an officer is sent round 
the steerage to see if all is quiet below, and that the 
passengers are all comfortable in bed. 

The crew in the "City of Eichmond" consists of 
about 150 men, all told. They are divided into three 
principal departments, as follows : the deck, or marine, 
the engine, and the stewards. 

The deck department consists of the four officers, 
carpenter, joiner, boatswain, boatswain's mate, and 
seamen. The carpenter sees that the anchor and 
pump gear are in good order, and is continually sound- 
ing the well, and reporting what water there is in the 
ship's hold. He also sees that the hatches and scuttles 
are secure at all times. In these duties he is assisted 
by the joiner. 

The quartermasters, who steer the ship, are men 
picked from the crew, well known to the officers as 
being competent and trustworthy. It is their duty to 
watch the wear and tear of the steering gear, and keep 
it in order. The lamp-trinamers in these vessels are 
also picked men. They have the charge of all deck 
lamps, under the supervision of the chief officer. 
Paints, oils, &c., are also taken charge of by the lamp 
trimmers. 

The fire hose is laid along the whole length of the 
deck every night, in case of fire, and the pumps for the 
water supply are always ready. Two seamen are told 
off, and are made responsible for the cleanliness of the 
closets and other conveniences during the voyage. 
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In the steward's department there is, of course, a 
chief, having under him a regular staff, who are divided 
between the cabin and steerage, according to the 
number of passengers in each. The chief steward is 
responsible for everything connected with his depart- 
ment. 

Each ship has a bar on board for the sale of wines, 
spirits, beer, lemonade, soda water, &c. A sharp look- 
out is kept that no individual takes too much liquor. 

The storekeeper's duties are to take charge of all 
stewarcjLs' stores and serve them out according to the 
chief steward's orders. 

Both in the chief cabin and in the steerage there is 
a steward on duty all night, who has to inform the 
officer in charge of the deck if anything goes wrong ; 
if n!l>thing goes wrong, he has, at the termination of his . 
watch, to report to that effect. 

On board of each ship is a barber's shop, having the 
well-known striped pole at the door. This adjimct to 
the passengers' comforts is largely patronised, especially 
by the Americans. 

Several cooks are kept on board ; as a general rule, 
three for the saloon, three for the steerage, and one 
for the crew, with, of course, a chief cook. There are 
separate cooking-houses for the saloon and steerage. 

Each vessel has a chief baker, with two subordinates. 
This staff produces hot rolls night and morning for the 
steerage, as well as the pastry for the cabins, &c. 

As before mentioned. Divine Service is held in the 
saloon for all hands every Sunday, weather permitting. 

The purser is a very important personage on board. 
He is a gentleman of good address, and an intelligent 
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business man. His duties consist in a general super- 
vision of the comforts of the passengers, and all com- 
plaints or misunderstanding of any kind should be 
reported to him immediately. He is the clerk of the 
ship> the cash-keeper, and, in fact, the general business 
man of the company afloat. His office is situated in a 
part of the ship convenient for all classes of passengers, 
and is open all day. In his office there is a safe, in 
which all passengers having valuable jewellery or money 
are recommended to deposit it, and for which no charge 
is made. 

There is instant communication with the stewards 
by means of electric bells close to each berth, and also 
in the smoking-room. 

With respect to the safety of the vessel and the 
success of the voyage, it is to the interest of the company 
that their vessels should arrive safely ; inasmuch that 
the company always take a lien on, or insure the ship 
themselves in the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
(£50,000), so that if one of their vessels should be lost, 
the company would be losers to that amoimt ; besides 
which they do not insure the freight or the passage- 
mioney, they take all that risk themselves ; hence the 
reason for going a longer course to the southward — for 
the safety of the vessel as well as security to life. There 
tcannot be a better guarantee given to passengers that 
their safety is cared for than the fact that if this com- 
pany lose a ship they have to lose also fifty thousand 
poimds, in addition to the freight and passage-money. 

Another notable thing in these vessels is that they 
are never classed in any book. The marine superin- 
tendent of the company and others watch very closely 
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any improvements in shipbuilding, and are often the 
first to adopt them. This was the case when Mr. 
McFarlane Gray's invention for steering by steam from 
the forward part of the ship came into notice. The 
Inman Line was one of the first, if not the first, to use 
it, and now many other companies follow their example. 
This company is always ready to take advice (of a nature 
likely to add to the comfort of the passengers) from 
the Board of Trade, without being forced by law to do so. 
It was in the year 1852 that the " Chersonese " and 
the " Circassian," belonging to the Inman Line, took 
to America the first batch of poor passengers. At first 
it did not pay ; shortly after, however, two other lines 
followed their example. After a year's work they 
found that their vessels were paying 40 per cent., which 
encouraged the company to add a new ship to their 
fleet every year, until they have reached as far as 
owning in gross tonnage — ^which, of course, means the 
tonnage of the whole fleet — 43,500 tons, and having 
an effective horse power of 34,000. This would show 
a money value of £1,750,000, at a valuation of £25 
per ton for each vessel, including hier machinery. The 
above sum only represents the value of the vessels, 
without taking into consideration the enormous plant 
necessary for working such a gigantic concern. This 
money, be it remembered, is the money of private 
gentlemen, i.e., their private fortunes are invested in it. 
This will, perhaps, be a proper place to notice a very 
useful invention — one that will be a boon to all who 
travel by steamer in hot climates — Improvement in 

APPARATUS FOR MAKING COLD FRESH WATER OUT OF 
SALT WATER. 
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The writer was invited to visit a fine American 
steamer, over 5,000 tons register — ^the ^^ City of Tikio." 
The invitation was for a two days' trip out to sea in 
her. While examining the working of the engines he 
was handed a glass of clear water, which he drank. 
The water was so cold that he was under the impression 
it had been iced, but on inquiring he found that was 
not the case. It was water from a patent surface con- 
denser, which is arranged for high and low pressure 
engines, and will make 5,000 gallons of pure water for 
drinking in twenty-four hours ; and although the water 
is made in the hot engine-room, it is taken from the 
apparatus as cold as if it were iced. "What a boon this 
machine would be to all hands on board of steamers 
trading in and about the Red Sea, or in any hot 
climate ! 

This very useful apparatus is the invention of 
W. A. Lighthall, Esq., of 5, Bowling Green, New 
York, and is worthy the attention of shipowners. 
The water the writer drank on the occasion named had 
l)een sea water one hour previous. It is converted 
without the aid of chemicals. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EARLY MORNING AND SUNRISE IN THE IRISH CHANNEL 
— HOMEWARD BOUND. 

To anyone but an Englishman^ an Irishman^ or a 
Scotchman^ the Irish Channel on a cold March morn- 
ing, and especially before sunrise, would be considered 
a bleak, shivery, undesirable latitude, but to men from 
either of the above ooimtries the Irish Channel means 
home, sweet home ; and not only does, it mean home, 
but it means England's home, and freedom. Even if 
your teeth do chatter, and your toes and finger-ends 
feel numbed, what does it matter ? It's your dear own 
country's cold. To a true-hearted Englishman a Scottjh 
mist and cold in the Irish Channel — homeward bound, 
mind, not outward bound — is ever so much more con- 
genial than the sunshine and clear atmosphere of the 
Grecian Archipelago. What if your beard does get 
full of cold damp or real wet, it is, as before observed, 
England's cold and damp. Chattering teeth, numbed 
fingers, cold nose, or anything else that can come to 
make individuals uncomfortable, you say to yourself, 
^'"No matter, we are in the Irish Channel; to-morrow I 
shall be in the train, and on the way to those I love ; 
never mind the weather." Moreover, you know in 
your own mind that there is a good breakfast only an 
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hour or two ahead of you, so you make up your mind to 
see the sun rise over the land of your birth, and you 
involuntarily say, " God bless it, the dear old country ! " 
The first tint of the daybreak came out from the 
east, something like a strong light coming over your 
. eyes when they were closed. You wait and watch it 
a little longer ; the light pours on you brighter, and 
the sea is lead colour in the east, and as yet no colour 
at all in the west, while, so to say, the light is spread- 
ing itself span by span, until there is a little of it all 
over, but most of it, of course, in the east. Then in 
their turn the waters in the west are lead colour, and 
in the east they are bright, and there is a long streak 
of light that reaches all the way from the horizon in 
the east right to the ship's side, but it does not pass 
her, or even get on board ; it ends at the ship's side. 
The, bright shine is not sunshine, because the sun is not 
above the horizon yet; the. bright streak only shows 
the sun is coming, and as the world rolls over towards 
it we shall soon get a sight of it ; and as the world does 
so revolve towards it you get a third tint. There is a 
little gold in it now, with a very dark blue. Far away 
behind them the dark blue changes into Hght blue, and 
you have the fourth tint, and there is brightness in the 
west. Now the bright shine goes right across, and the 
lead colour is in the north and south. The light of the 
east is well reflected in the west, and you see the tint 
of gold spreading fast ; [and the sixth tint is that the 
golden hue is from east to west, and the north and 
south is bright ; in fact, it is broad daylight, but there 
is a heavy bank of clouds hanging over the "Welsh 
.coast, and the sun is behind that bank ; the latter i& 

V 
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moTizig along. When a thick part of the bank gets 
over tke sun, tke east is dull, but the west is golden ; 
and when a thin part of the bank passes OTer the 
sun, the east brightens up again, and there is crim- 
son intermixed with the gold, and that is the seyenth 
tint ; the bank of douds becomes very dark in front, 
because it is so light behind it. Then the lower part 
of the bank has a touch of gold round it, from the 
reflection of the other side, i.e., the west. The top of 
the bank is still black, and the strength of the wind 
seems to tear it into rags, or rag-like pieces seem to be 
getting away from the main body, and go flying across 
the golden line in the background. 

The dark green water has now a broad streak of 
polish on it, but it is mixed with the black. As the sun 
tries to shine through the thinnest part of the clouds 
it sends dark and bri^t rays down to the water^ like 
what are called sun-dogs. The fragments of clouds 
that are now tearing themselves away from the main 
body turn pure white as they pass over the white, hot- 
looking place just above where the sun is. Now it 
throws its first real diine on your note-book, and makes 
the shadows of your pencil and fingers dance over the 
paper as you try to note down the changes, but cannot 
do it fast enough. 

At last it is right over the bank, and stands in the 
clear sky alone. You can look right straight at it, but 
it makes your eyes water, and when you take them 
away from it you cannot see your note-book, so you 
have to sbut them for a while before you can see. 

Now the sun is like a watery, white-hot mass, and its 
rays point right at you, as if to pierce you through, 
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and the part of your face wliich is towards the smx feels 
warm. It is now about six degrees high. Those parts 
of the ocean waves which face the sun shine out very 
brightly, while the back part of them are a dark green, 
exen darker than before the sun shone on them. The 
black bank of clouds have turned grey, like from youth 
to age, and the full shine of the orb of day brightens 
up the white crests of the waves, and while it does so 
they seem to dance and play about as if they were glad 
the sun was up. They throw their little splashes up 
and about, which shine and flash like flying diamonds, 
for a moment, only, and then fall back on the darker 
side of the wave and become a part of it. 

Taming to the other side, and looking, as it were, 
the waves in the face, they seem to be of a silvery 
hue, light all over, and as the sun is brighter and 
brighter, the waves have less of a dark shade on the 
backs of them, because the Irish Channel has rolled on 
with the world, and is a little more under the sun than 
it was at first. 

Following the vessel, as she still goes on at the rate 
of fifteen miles per hour, are a few lazy seagulls. They 
are hanging on thpir wings, which .are as motionless 
almost as if they were only birds on an oil painting. 
Seemingly without the slightest trouble they come 
along at exactly the same speed the vessel is going, 
without moving a joint, only every now and then 
they tilt themselves up and blow down to leeward a 
little, then come back just as quick as they like, skim- 
ming along again without fluttering a wing, looking 
down in the ship's wake for wtat they can catch, and 
having no other object in view that you know of. 
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The Irish Ghannel, as is nearly always the case^ is 
dotted here and there with vessels^ those between the 
sun and your ship showing their dark outline, while 
those on the other side, having the full glare of the 
sun on their sails, have a bright and pleasing appesH:- 
ance. Here and there is a long strip of smoke from 
some steamer; now and then a vessel will be se^ 
ahead — sometimes a steamer, next a sailing vessel — 
steering in the opposite direction to your ship. She 
gets nearer, is passed, is out of sight astern in no time, 
and is forgotten. While vessels are a great distance 
away, their sails being edgeways to you, they have the 
appearance of three narrow stripes, or like three sticks 
stuck up on the horizon. All this time the vessel is 
fast approaching the pilot ground, the pilot is ready to 
mount the bridge, and, with the captain, take the vessel 
over the bar. But long before the vessel is in sight of 
the Bell Buoy she is turned round and her head put 
in the opposite direction to the mouth of the Mersey ; 
many of the passengers are much disappointed when 
they hear that the tide will not permit them to 
go on their course, and that they must await the fl6od 
to enable them to cross the bar. For that reason, 
instead of the vessel arriving at seven in the evening, 
they will not be landed before midnight, which will 
cause those who would have reached their homes that 
night to remain in Liverpool till next morning. 

The conversation of the evening turned upon this 
subject of annoyance. After the vessel making such a 
splendid run, what a pity it was that they should have 
to lose another day in Consequence of there ndt being 
water enough over the bar. Some of the Americans 
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spoke very strongly against the Liverpool mercliants 
for allowing such a small barrier to stop the way into 
the Mersey. One of them inquired its length and 
breadth, and was told that it was about half-a-mile 
square. He then asked what it was composed of, and 
the response was "sand.'* "Well," he said, "now 
look here, you don't mean to tell me that the merchants 
of Liverpool let half a square mile of sand be a barrier to 
the largest shipping port in the world ? Now, stranger," 
he continued, "how much water does this ship drawP" 
■*' Twenty-two feet six inches," was the reply. " WeU, 
how much water is there on the bar at low- water spring 
tides P " The. reply was, " seven feet only.'' " Well," 
he said, "to allow this vessel to pass over the bar at 
low water you want twenty- two feet six inches of sand 
cleared away over a surface of half a square mile, that 
would allow seven feet imder the vessel's bottom for 
the ground swell. Now just let me calculate," he said, 
taking out his pencil and pocket-book. After going 
into figures for a short time, he continued, " Now I 
will undertake to clear away that half-mile gf sand, and 
have thirty feet of water at low- water spring tides, and 
maintain it at that depth for five years, for £250,000." 
^* But," said an Englishman, " there have been people 
who have offered to deepen the Channel for much 
less money than that." " Then," rejoined the American, 
'^^why on earth don't you have it done, and put a 
small tax on the tonnage of ships entering to meet the 
•expense. Why, it is a disgrace to your old country to 
have such an insignifioftnt barrier in the way of so 
'enormous a trade, ifow tell me, stranger," he con- 
tinued, " how much property is lost annually through 
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ships having to lay off and on^ because they cannot 
cross the bar V The reply was, " I don't know how 
much property, but there is a great deal." "Any 
lives V " Oh, yes," was the reply ; " but that won't 
be taken into consideration, because there is always a 
subscription set on foot for widows, and there is a 
first-rate place for orphans, which is supported by 
voluntary contributions." ^^ Yes," said the American, 
'^ the people of England are always ready to contribute 
towards helping widows and orphans, but it would be 
better if they would put their wits to work in order to 
save life at sea, so that fathers would be able to take 
care of their own, instead of the English consoling 
themselves by saying that the poor widows may live on 
their charity when their husbands' lives are carelessly 
lost at sea, or perhaps on those banks, for the want of 
having the bar deepened or cleared away. How much 
does it cost each year," he continued, ^' for the deten- 
tion of ships inside the Mersey, and outside the bar, 
where we are now ?" 

The Englishman's reply was that he did not know 
what amount of money it cost, one way and another,, 
but he said it must cost a very great deal. Then the 
American commenced to talk about the passenger 
interest, and said, "Take our own case to-night.. 
There are about seven hundred passengers on board 
this ship. Had we been able to go right in, I could 
have caught the eight o'clock train ; three hours after 
that I should have been with my friends, and had 
a good nighfs rest, instead of^which there are seven 
hundred of us detained all night ; even those who have 
only a few miles to go cannot do so without having- 
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sometjbing special to go in^ at a great cost. The expense 
of this ship^s passengers remaining here will average 
ten shillings a head, rich and poor, besides the incon- 
venience, as well as the extra expense the ship is put 
to for coals, &c. Then the owner has to pay a very 
high price for labour in docking the ship, if they 
detain the men even half an hour after midnight. Then 
there is the risk of these long ships dodging about in the 
dark, waiting about, as well as the risk of the pilot 
shaving the bar too close, and giving her a bump or 
two crossing it. When all these and other contingen- 
cies are taken into consideration, it is wonderful why 
the merc!bants of Liverpool donH deepen the water over 
the bar. They have the tide power to help them, and 
if difficulties were to crop up, some one would be sure 
to step forward to clear them away." 

The American gentleman wound up by saying, '* If 
they cannot do it themselves, they will find plenty 
across the water to undertake it, and I guess they will 
have to come over to us for machinery to do it with, 
the same as the proprietors of your Daily Telegraph 
have had to come over to America for machinery to 
print their paper with.'' 

Shortly after the hour of nine o'clock the vesseFa 
head was put towards the bar, about ten she passed 
the Bell Buoy, and about one o'clock in the morning 
the passengers were landed on the landing-stage, after 
one of the most pleasant trips across the Atlantic, as. 
well as one of the quickest, ever made. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Having given a full description of the manner in 
which a ship is produced — from the quarry, from fur- 
nace to furnace, from the Tyne to the Clyde, where 
the keel is laid, and having described her from her 
keel to her bilge, from her bilge to her upper deck, 
from her upper deck to her topgallant forecastle, from 
her topgallant forecastle to her main-deck houses, from 
their right aft, in fact, from her keel to her truck, as 
well as almost all her belongings — the writer feels that 
there will be, so to say, a gap in the history of such 
a ship as the " City of Berlin,'' if a full description 
of the electro-plate used in this fine vessel, as well as 
on board of all'the first-rate passenger steamers in the 
world, were omitted. 

Many of the readers of this work will remember the 
elaborate services that are placed upon the tables of 
the Inman Line of steamers, and it may be interesting 
to some to know where it comes from, and how it is 
produced. 

In order to give a correct idea of the enormous trade 
carried on by the eminent firm of Elkington & Co., it will 
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be necessary to give a somewhat graphic history of the 
concern. The writer must ask his readers to go with 
him in imagination to Church Street, Liverpool. In 
the centre of it, and on the same side of the way as 
Crompton House, there is to be seen a window that is 
not be mistaken, even if the name, in large letters, was 
not over the door. There is no other window so orna- 
mented in the world. It is not that there is much in 
it, so to say ; still it denotes that there is much behind 
it, inasmuch that the illustrations of fine art manu- 
factures in thfe precious metals are so exquisitely worked 
up in gold and silver that the sight fascinates you, and 
you feel that you must go in. 

On entering the large doors, you find yourself among 
a set of first-class offices, such as you would expect to 
see attached to a large and rich place of business. At 
the desks there are always seated a staff of gentlemen 
of good address ; any of them wiU, on seeing you enter, 
attend to you, especially if you be a stranger, and eX' 
press a desire to see the place ; he will appoint an 
attendant to show you round. The writer wishes the 
reader to clearly understand that, although there is an 
attendant placed at your disposal, to show and ex- 
plain to you fully the nature of the contents of these 
large show-rooms, you are not expected to purchase 
anything. Every question you ask will be readily, and 
cheerfully answered, for the most part by some of the 
most intelligent of Old England's fair daughters, and 
an hour or two may be well spent in this establishment 
any part of the day. And after having seen every 
kind of work of art in silver and gold; in repousse 
silver and steel damascened in gold ; in repoime iron as 
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well as in oxidised silver, &c., &c. — all of exquisite 
beauty and elaborate finish — ^you' may then ask for an 
order to go and see the works in Birmingham (a de- 
scription of which is given below), which will be cheer- 
fully supplied. There you may spend an hour or 
a day ; there you will see the metal in its roughest 
form ; and touch after touch is administered to it until 
the rough disappears, and the marvellous finish left on 
it shows that the hand has been made to follow the dics 
tates of many a fertile brain, until the workmanship 
can only be repeated — not surpassed. 

Reverting, however, to the show-rooms and sale-rooms 
in Church Street, Liverpool, after passing through a 
large cluster of bronze statues, &c., you pass up by a 
large staircase on to the first floor. Here you enter 
into a very large room, the walls at the ends and sides 
of which are hidden by enormously large show-cases. 
In front of these show-cases are two rows of tables, 
which are, as it were, groaning under the weight of 
every description of gold and silver plate, for use and 
ornament. Down the middle of the same room 
there runs another row of large show-cases, from which 
you can choose any kind of plate. In one part may be 
seen a full set of Communion plate ; by its side flower- 
stands, inkstands, claret and hot- water jugs, fruit stands, 
centre-pieces of all kinds, from the most costly to those 
within the reach of the well to do; dessert services of all 
kinds, ready to be packed up for travelling any distance ; 
wine coolers of all kinds, and at all prices ; soup and 
sauce tureens of all sorts and sizes ; venison and meat 
dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, candlesticks, with or 
without branches, for every kind of use ; biscuit-boxes, 
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waiters, salvers, and tea-trays, butter-coolers and muffin- 
eers, toast-racks, tea-caddies, and egg-frames, as well 
as tea-urns and tea-kettles, tea and coffee services, 
dessert, fish-eating, and every other kind of knives and 
forks, as well as many kinds of spoons ; — ^there lay the 
samples before your eye, in gold, in silver, or plated. 
There are clocks of the most ornamental kind, some 
with chimes, and there, also, in addition to the above, 
every variety of complimentary presents, and ornaments 
of solid gold, such as are to be seen roimd the necks of 
the mayors of important places like London and 
, Liverpool ; there are decorations of kings, princes, and 
rulers. Prizes, presents, wedding presents, and gifts 
of every conceivable kind, far too numerous to describe, 
are to be seen in this room. 

On the floor above is the bronze room. Here, 
again, is a collection which might entertain a lover of 
such things for hours. Like the contents of the other 
room, they are far too numerous to mention, much less 
to describe ; therefore the writer would very strongly 
recommend all visitors to Liverpool to pay a visit to 
the place ; it will well repay them for their trouble ; 
and having seen the goods in their finished state, «nd 
ready for use, they would do well to have a look at the 
manufactory, where they will find much food for the 
mind. A description of it is given below. 

ELKINGTON & CO., 
New^hall Street. 

At the comer of Fleet Street, and about the centre 
of Newhall Street, may be seen a building that dis- 
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tingnislies itself above all others in this up-and-down- 
hill street. The first portion of this structure you notice 
is the portico, the four piUars, and the modest dark 
green doors which denote the entrance. Surmounting 
this portico are the arms of our dearly beloved royal 
family; underneath are the words "Patentees of 
Electro-plate/' while still further down, just above 
the pillars, is the inscription, *^ Bronzists and Silver- 
smiths.'* The building itself is of an irregular form, 
as if it had grown year by year until it got to its Ml 
size, and then stopped, becoming older and older, but 
still being well cared for. 

Enter the folding-doors under the portico and you 
will see a grand sight. Here is to be seen full-sized 
statues, these being the original models of figures cast 
for the House of Lords, the barons who signed Magna 
Charta, and others. They line both sides of the hall, 
as well as the back and front. Speaking for himself, 
the writer confesses that he was quite taken aback at 
such an unexpected sight. On opening the above 
mentioned folding-doors, the lines of stately statues 
seemed to pounce on you all at once, and you felt as 
though, for a short time, you were one of them, but 
after a few minutes you felt that you were more than 
any king among them — ^you could move on and they 
could not. 

Mount the staircase, pass through another pair of 
folding-doors, and you are in the show-room. A 
show-room, in the ordinary sense of the word, means 
any sort of place where goods are shown, and all that 
ypu see, as a rule, are samples of the ordinary stock- 
in-trade, or samples of a stock which might be made to 
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order ; but it is not so in this wonderM eatablislunent. 
You enter a room lined with wealth. All along the 
middle and sides of one long* and two short rooms is a 
sight of silver — silver in all shapes ; or, rather, a great 
portion of what you see is silver. If you pass along to 
the end room you find that the silver is mixed up with 
gold. EUdngton seems to have stowed away in the 
eases in this great show-room everything in the shape 
of electro-plate, silver, and gold, that you ever heard of. 
There is, for instance, the fac-simile of a cofiee-tray 
or waiter supposed to have belonged to King Theodore, 
the savage king whom our troops frightened to death 

While looking at it you would wonder how such an 
exquisite piece of workmanship found its way up to 
the top of such inlandish mountains. Then perhaps it 
would occur to you that it was strange why our 
countrymen should wander so far away from their own 
country, and gp iminvited, not only into the dominions, 
but into the very teeth of the savage king. The 
said king thought proper to make them captives, 
because he thought they had no business there, and 
then England deemed it right to go and kill his people, 
destroy his city, bring away loot, such as it was, and 
then make fac-similes of the trophies for honour and 
glory. Well, it only shows what England can do ; 
and these were the thoughts that were passing through 
your mind as you stood looking around you at the 
many shields and works of art of a more peaceful and 
more sensible kind, works of art produced by men of 
peace, not men of war, somethin greally to boast of, 
not machines to kill, and things that are produced 
most pleasing to the eye — ^almost perfect representations 
of nature, mixed up with the finest art. 
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See the Helicon Vase, in repousse silver and steel, 
damascened with gold, and its centre-piece wrought 
out with a mixture of steel and gold. Only fancy its 
taking nix pears to manufacture, and when done the 
time spent is the reverse of being thrown away. 

Turn from this, and see the Hilton Shield^ some- 
thing more to boast of, because it belongs to dear Old 
England* Mark the workmanship of it, like the vase 
noted above. 

The original of this work of art was manufactured 
for the International Exhibition of Paris in 1867, where 
it was purchased for the South Kensington Museum^ 
and was, like the vase before described, the unaided 
work of one man. Morel Ladeuil, who designed and 
wrought it, by the repousse process, in silver and steel, 
damascened with gold. It appears that the original 
having been exhibited, the attention of a visitor is 
called only to a fac-simile, and this is shown merely 
to illustrate how perfectly the most elaborate works of 
art in metal may be reproduced by the electrot3rpe 
process, which preserves intact the finish given by the 
hand of the artist himself* 

The subjects taken for illustration on this shield are 
from Milton's " Paradise Lost.'* Looking at the shield 
itself, you would wonder how the mind of one man 
could bring his thoughts to run so in Harmony with 
each other as to make a whole so exquisitely compact^ 
and yet sq much asimder. How wonderful that the 
mind of man could, by means of small tools, work out 
Volumes of writing on well- or good-tempered metal ! 

Observe Adam's right arm, with the hand half open 
•^—almost as expressive of fear as his face; the head 

x 
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thrown forward, as if anxious to hear the awfuL sen- 
tence, the left foot nervously touching the ground, 
while the whole body seems trembling with fear. 
Then Eve clinging to Adam, endeavouring to hide her- 
self ; the modest anxiety exhibited in her face, and 
the crouching attitude in which she clings to him^ 
drawing herself together in every possible way, in 
order to show as little of her nakedness as possible. 
The right knee is bent, the upper part of the leg 
drawn high up, and supported by the foot being half 
twisted round the left leg, while the latter has a 
nervous and light touch on the ground, which, at their 
feet, is strewn with tender ferns, creeping plants, and 
fruits. While they are listening they are seated in 
Eden's bower, which is shaded with trees. 

How wonderful that perhaps a touch of a tiny 
hammer can make a piece of metal represent fear and 
modesty in one face only the eighth of an inch long, 
while fear, guiltiness, and responsibility are expressed 
in another face only a shade larger! Then there is 
the commanding look of confidence plainly indicated in 
the faces of the hosts of heaven. 

The features of the angel standing in front of Adam 
and Eve, with uplifted right hand, the full weight of 
the body on the left leg, while the right leg tenderly 
and gracefidly touches the ground with the exquisite 
bend of the knee so much like life. In this, the centre 
panel of this shield, there is enough to look at for many 
hours, and if you tire of looking at it for the time 
being, you may go away and think of it, then return 
and look again, and you will ever find a new feature 
you did not discern before. The above-metitiotLed 
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centre panel being a volume in itself, there are several 
other volumes roimd it. There is much force of drawing 
in the faces and forms of the defeated rebels as they 
are driven out of heaven. 

There is much to amaze while looking at the endless 
variety of attitude assumed by male and female as they 
fall down to perdition^ and which recall the Last Judg- 
ment. In one part stands St. Michael, wielding fiercely 
his flaming sword, as he stands on the fallen bodjTof 
the Dragon. Sin and Death are represented at the 
bottom of the shield, with their appropriate symbols, 
and far above them are seen the regions of conflict, 
strife, defeat, sin, and death. 

AigeKc figures, borne on wings, approach, in attitudes 
of adoration, the Cherub, surroimded by emblems of 
all Light and Life, so well represented in the upper 
part of the shield. Surmoimted round, and near to the 
edge of the shield, are the signs of the zodiac, repre- 
senting the passing year and the flight of time. This 
is done by means of delicately- worked foliage in low 
relief, and is introduced to fill up the space not used 
for representing scenes from '^ Paradise Lost." 

The Lords of the Council of Education gave per- 
mission to Messrs. Elkington & Co. to make copies 
from the original by means of electro-deposition, with 
the object of assisting to develop a general taste fof 
high and refined art-workmanship. The price at which 
the Milton Shield can be purchased is very low, inas*. 
much that if it be in bronzed copper, the price is only 
six pounds ; the same, coated with silver and oxydised^ 
may be had for nine guineas ; and for fac-simile copies 
of the original — one portion being chased in silver> 
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another in steel, and a third damasoened with gold— 
the price would be twelve gxdneas ; and with it you 
can have a frame, with stand, at a price in proportion 
to the style preferred. 

Leaving the Milton Shield, the visitor may see 
another interesting work of art, which was graciously 
lent by our beloved Queen ; it is the silver equestrian 
statuette, Lapt Godiva. Standing near it are two 
pairs of candelabra, modelled from a design of H Jl.H. 
the late Prince Consort, introducing cairngorms and 
stags^ horns, mounted in silver gilt. The pedestal of 
the statuette, in the early English style, is enridied 
with enamel, and contains bronzed bas-reliefs illus- 
trating incidents related in the legend, designed by the 
late E. Jennest. 

Further on you come to another shield in repouss^ 
iron; it is the Elcho Volunteer Challenge Shield. 
It is presented by Lord Mcho to the Yolimteers of 
Great Britain, to be shot for annually at the great 
Wimbledon tournament, and is held for them by 
trustees, who were kind enough to lend it to Messrs. 
Elkington & Co. for exhibition. The last mentioned 
Work is the largest ever manufactured in England in 
repouss^ iron. It being six feet high, great difficulties 
had to be overcome in its production. Iron wba chosen 
on account of its durability, and in order that no 
intrinsic value should ever tempt cupidity to destroy iti 
Bepresented on the shield are the Boyal armorial 
bearings, the crown, and a medallion portrait of Her 
Majesty. The lower portion has a border of thistles 
and roses ; at the dexter side Queen Elizabeth review^ 
ing her troops at Tilbury, Queen Victoria firing the 
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firat shot at Wimbledon, a view of the battle of Ban-^ 
noekbum, fought in 1314, opposite to which is Flodden 
Field, fought in 1513 ; whilst at the foot an English 
and Scotch volunteer are shaking hands. The design, 
as a whole, is like looking into an interesting volume of 
history. 

The next in order that you come to is the Volunteer 
Ohallbkoe Trophy. This wonderful mass of art- 
work has already acquired some historical interest, it 
having been competed for at Wimbledon a dozen suc- 
cessive years by the picked volunteer shots of the king- 
dom, and won with varied fortunes by England and Scot* 
land. The general design is intended to represent Peace 
and War. Peace is symbolised by a figure of Minerva 
bearing the olive branch, and standing in a car drawn 
by oxen wreathed wiih garlands of flowers; while War 
is symbolised by the god Mars in a chariot, to which 
are harnessed fiery steeds. A great many other groups 
and figures are introduced which illustrate and com* 
plete the idea of the composition, which is made plainer 
by mottoes such as " Defence not Defiance." 

We now pass on to the Ventis dish, in oxydised and 
gilt silver. This is another beautiful specimen of art- 
work ; it was the first prize given by Her Majesty the 
Queen e^t Wimbledon, The design is Grecian in 
oharacter, The subject is taken from a painting dis- 
covered at Pompeii, representing Venus navigating the 
sea on the back of a triton, or sea-god ; this is sur- 
roimded by a border composed of a perforated frieze of 
oxydised scroll-work laid on a gold ground. The pro- 
cesses employed in this production were casting and 
elaborate chasing, to give all the effect of repouss^ silver. 
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Another interesting piece of art is the Abyssinian 
Trophy, which was manufactured to commemorate 
special incidents of the Abyssinian campaign, and for 
presentation to the first battalion of the 4th Queen's 
Own Royal Regiment. The compodtion of this trophy 
is pyramidal in form, the pedestal serving to frame 
bas-reliefs representing the advance in the mountains 
of the above-named regiment, and the final conquest 
of Magdala. On each side of the pedestal the British 
lion is shown crushing beneath its paws the broken 
shackles of the captives, the whole being surrounded 
by a finely modelled group representing the Angel of 
Victory standing over the dead body of King Theodore, 
whose son is imploring future guidance" and protection. 

Having had a good look at the trophies of war and 
death, you came upon some articles that would well re- 
present English homes, and EngKsh comforts. There 
are two sets of them, and although they are so different 
from each other, yet they are in some respects alike, 
being equally elegant, and for the same use. The 
first of these is the Herculaneum dessert service 
in silver oxydised and gilt. The second is the 
Jardiniere dessert service in frosted silver. The 
former is designed in the Roman-Greco style of art; it 
is very complete in all its details, comprising centre- 
pieces, tall end-pieces on plateaux, candelabra, wine 
coolers, and fruit stands, or compotiers for flowers, 
fruit, and bon-bons. The leading features in the orna- 
mentation are the ram's head, garlands of flowers^ with 
tragic and comic masks, which have been principally 
modelled from works of art discovered at Herculaneum. 
The latter, viz. the frosted silver, consists of a centre- 
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piece, with figures representing the four quarters of the 
globe, two fruit stands, with figures of Spring and 
Summer, and four compotiers emblematical of the four 
elements. The principal idea running throughout the 
whole is a representation of the cotton plant, convention- 
ally treated. It will be well to state that all the pieces 
are very low, so as not to intercept the view across the 
table, and in order that when dressed with fruit and 
flowers the general effect may prove harmonious. Lucky 
indeed are those who are rich enough to purchase works 
of art so much in harmony with each other. 

Another elegant dessert service is the Triton, the 
centre-piece of which represents tritons supporting sea- 
shells, and surroimded with bulrushes, over which is 
floating a water nymph, or naiad. The candelabra 
and claret jugs carry out the same idea, and all 
the pieces stand on an oblong plateaux^ the whole com- 
position forming a highly decorative group. 

We now come to some enamels, such as the Champ- 
LEVE. Although the art of enamelling is of great 
antiquity, and is still practised by the Chinese and 
Japanese — though the latter seem to have lost the secret 
of the delicate beauty for which their enamels of two 
or three himdred years back are famous — ^Elkington 
and Co., seeing there was an immense fleld for the pro- 
duction of a medium almost imperishable and of great 
artistic beauty, devoted their attention to the subject, 
and determined, if possible, to rival the old Japanese 
artists ; thus, by a careful analysis of their colours and 
mode of working, they have arrived at a result highly 
satisfactory. 

Passing the enamelled, work, you come to the gold 
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and Bilver plate, suitable for prizes at regattas, races, 
&c., also for presentations of a private and public 
character. The punch-bowl in the centre of a group 
is Roman in design, the frieze around the border being 
a reduction of the celebrated Elgin marbles in the 
British Museum. The material is of gold plate. The 
vases on either side of the pimch-bowl are respectively 
Egyptian and Grecian in character. They are in sil- 
ver gilt, and oxydised. The one represents incidents 
in the life of Antony and Cleopatra, the other, repouss^ 
figures of Prudence and Imprudence. The claret jugs, 
which are also in the group, are classical in outline and 
details. 

We now come to a most important application of 
electro-metallurgy to art manufactures. The statues, 
&Q.f obtained, being exact fac-similes, must necessarily 
represent a faithful rendering of the artist's thought 
and labour, which are very often spoiled by careless 
casting and incompetent chasing. The same or greater 
strength and thickness of metal may be obtained as in 
casting, there being, in fact, no limit in this matter, 
while the cost is considerably less. 

During the last few years Messrs. Elkington & Co. 
have produced several public monuments by this pro* 
oess, and have given the greatest satisfaction. 

In this great show-room the shelves groan under th.e 
weight of costly enamels. There are also rare works 
of art of every conceivable kind, telling well of the 
cunninghandsand cultivated minds which have operated 
in their production — things for-use and for ornament, 
of all shapes and sizes, in cast, chased silver, with 
plaques of steel introduced, damascened with gold, and 
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numeit>us works of great beauty and rare excellence. It 
was these kinds of manufacture that secured for the 
Elkingtpns at the Vienna Exhibition the highest dis- 
tinction yet gained — yiz. a diploma of honour, accom- 
panied with the Cross of the Order of St. Joseph of 
Austria. 

Notable among the numerous works of art in the 
pieces exhibited is a very artistically worked, richly 
electro-gilt service, made for the Nizam of the Deccan ; 
and especially beautiful is the communion alms dish, 
produced direct from the plaster model by deposition. 
From among the clouds, in the centre of its upper part, 
angelic heads are seen ; nearer at hand, on the lower 
part, graceful forms are displayed in higher relief. The 
success of this example is a convincing proof of the 
capability for fac-simile reproduction of the work of 
the artist by means of electro-metallurgy. 

In this great and elegant show-room there is food for 
the mind for many hours, or even for many days, and 
to describe it thoroughly would fill a large volume. 

Leaving the show-room you enter the atelier depart- 
ment of the works, and by pushing aside a thick 
velvet curtain, which forms a door, you are in 
the studio of Morel Ladeuil, on the walls of which 
sketches of works are hung, some already completed, 
some near the finish, and some only just put in hiand. 
On the several boards you see displayed models of all 
kinds of works in progress, while preparations are 
being made for the commencement of others. In iront 
of the artist are to be seen models in wax. In 
this room it is explained to you how much of the works 
were executed in repouss^, how they were produced 
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from flat sheets of metal, and how the relief ia front 
was produced by beating up from the back, while the 
necessary relief is given on the exposed side. A disc of 
metal, faced upwards, is attached to a metal block by 
means of a pitch; the front is then worked upon* 
One of the most interesting parts of this art- work is 
that the projections are produced by beating from 
behind. This work is done by means of small steel 
tracing and chasing tools, gently tapped with a small 
hammer, which causes the metal to assume definite 
forms, as the gentle tap from the hand follows the 
well-trained mind of the artist. By this means the 
roughest or the most angelic faces are formed, and, 
as it were, spring into existence. Yery often those 
angel faces are intermixed with graceful foliage. 

Leaving the room of this artist, the next you visit is 
' the studio of Mr. Willms. What a sight ! Here 
you find works both interesting and instructive. Here 
also are seen the works intended to be put in hand 
sketched on paper first, after which they are modelled 
in wax, or sometimes in pipe-clay. The clay or wax is 
moulded into shape by means of small tools of box- 
wood ; these tools are of various shapes. When the 
models are finished, they are cast in plaster, and the 
latter is then worked upon with sharp steel tools. It 
is with the last-mentioned steel tools that all the 
details are produced. 

The plaster model, coated with ^ varnish, is then 
moulded in sand, after which a casting is taken from 
it in brass, which is " repaired " and " chased." It then 
becomes a permanent pattern to cast from in sand, or 
from which moulds can be made of different material. 
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such as gutta-percha or other elastic substance, and 
which may also be used by the electro-depositor in his 
vats, and reproductions obtained from them. 

The next studio would be very interesting to those 
who have been to, or are likely to visit, the shores of the 
China Sea, and especially to those who have visited 
Japan. In the latter place they will have seen the 
wonderful little discs of njetal, some of which are the 
buttons tacked on to the robes of the rich, and full 
dresses of the high officers, or rather of the officers 
of high distinction; and there may also be seen 
other small ornamental works, in some of which various 
metals are introduced. These works not long ago ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of the metal-workers 
of other countries as well as England ; but even this 
kind of work has been mastered by the Elkingtons, 
and many specimens of this rare (and seldom used 
in England) mode of decorative enrichment are to be 
seen in this studio. 

In one part of a room is to be seen a young lady 
bending pieces of gold or silver wire on a cardboard, 
which wire is made to cover exactly the lines of a 
drawing which may form a flower, a plant, a bird, or 
any figure ; it is then passed on to a gentleman near to 
her, who completes .the forms which are to be inlaid on 
articles that have been incised or cut out. When the 
metal is laid in the space incised, it is firmly secured 
there, and becomes a part of the everlasting vessel or 
ornament, whichever it may be. Half an hour in this 
room illustrates well that which has hitherto been but 
"imperfectly imderstood. Anyone thirsting for know- 
ledge would not easily get weary of looking at the 
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nimble fingers of the above-mentioned female^ aa you 
saw her bending one after the other narrow strip of 
gold, silver, iron, brass, or other metal, into curves that 
finally become the walls of a cell, and separate the 
various colours of the marvel« and how nicely they 
were made to bend to the different curves of the design^ 
the outlines of which (as above noticed) were drawn 
on cardboard, or on paper; then to see how these 
portions of the cells were placed on the external sorface 
of the different vessels or ornaments ready to be 
enamelled, and how firmly the shapes to be enamelled 
were held there by means of soldering. Next, you mBj 
see how the enamel was ground down to a minutely- 
granulated powder, mixed with water until it is of clay- 
like consistency, and with small brass spatula laid in the 
cells. Next you see the enamellers' ovens with muffles, 
one large enough to take a piece six feet high, 
with the vase and other things to be enamelled; 
how they are subjected to the action of the heat in the 
. interior of the muffle ; the vessels and the enamel 
covering then become red-hot; the enamel is then 
fused, and, when cool, additional enamel is applied, 
until every cell is completely filled level with the walls 
of the vessel. Sometimes additional enamel and repeat- 
ing are necessary to fill the cells, and when the cells 
are entirely filled the surface of the vessel is finished. 
The last finish is accomplished by means of very 
finely-cut files, which are used to remove any excess 
of enamel that may be left protruding. After using the 
files, pumice-stone is used to make the work still 
smoother, and, lastly, a stone of still finer grain is used 
to complete the work. 
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There are innumerable rare specimens of enamellers' 
art, which unite a number of colours or shades, and by 
looking into the numerous small earthenware boxes in 
which the ground enamels are placed, it will be found 
that the number of colours and shades used by the 
Elkingtons exceeds several hundreds ; and practically 
the varieties are increased by the mixture together of 
the various colours selected from among those in the 
boxes alluded to. Theie are always to be seen a number 
of specimens of exquisitely-finished enamel work in 
various parts of the establishment, all worthy of notice* 

Another interesting department is the stamping-shop. 
In the centre of this stands an enormous stamp, wliich 
converts flat discs of metal, quite thirty inches in dia- 
meter, into all sorts of shap^, by the falling of the 
weighted stamp, the force of which; with the counter- 
part of the die fixed to the drop, produces large salve^a, 
dishes, and dish-covers of aU shapes. To those who 
have not iseen the process before, it seems wonderful 
how such beautiful articles can be produced from such 
dirty-looking pieces of metal. Although it may seem 
to an unpractised eye very easy to stamp out these 
articles, on inquiry you learn that it is not so easily 
done, inasmuch that, while an object is being stamped, 
it requires a change in the force of the hammer 
from time to time, as the convexity of the article being 
stamped is increased, and the metal being operated 
upon becomes tempered after every blow. 

You now com^ to a department devoted to the mani* 
pulation of copper, or rather to its disposition. It is said 
that in this department there exists one of the noblest 
gifts of science to industry, vie. the practical application 
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of electro*metallurgy, the suceessful working of which 
owes much to the Elkingtons^ who^ at a great dis- 
advantage and sacrifice of much money, brought it to 
the important position it now occupies as a national 
industry. It would appear that numerous establish- 
ments in England and elsewhere hare made use of the 
process, but have not achieved such triumphs, nor 
have they approached the well-merited success of the 
Elkingtons. 

The next place to visit is the great vat-room ; but 
before entering it you will do well to stop at the ante* 
room, where you may see numerous gutta-percha 
moulds, some quite complete, and others only half 
finished ; in fact, in this room you may see moulds in 
every stage of construction. These moulds have been 
partly described when visiting the modelling room, 
but here you see it rendered plastic by heat while it is 
laid on the metal model, which is placed imder a press, 
and by the action of the press the gutta-percha is com- 
pelled to produce a copy of the metal pattern. 

After the gutta-percha mould is perfected — ^it appears 
that there is a solution of metal held in a depositing 
vat — the mould is first coated with copper-bronzed 
powder on the surface 'to be deposited on ; a copper wire 
is then attached to the mould, which is suspended in 
the vat ; the copper wire conducts the fluid, and is the 
motive power in electro-deposition, it having direct 
connection with the bronzed powder-covered surface. 

From this anteroom you pass into the vat- or de- 
positing-room. On the right as you enter is the enor- 
mous vat, with its many divisions, and numerous rods 
placed along and across the top of it> from which are 
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hanging a number of copper wires, many of them having 
articles which are being clothed in silver fastened to 
their ends. In this department you both hear, see, and 
feel Wilde's powerful magneto-electrical machine, called 
the '* Ariel," which collects and distributes the imma- 
terial fluid that operates unseen on the sulphate of 
copper placed in troughs. From the machine, by 
means of wires, the electro-magnetic fluid flows along 
the copper edgings of the vat, along the brass rods 
crossing the troughs, down the copper wires by which 
the powder-bronzed coated moulds are suspended, 
decomposes the copper held in the cupreous solution, 
released from its captor, and throws the metallic re- 
leased copper down on the brazen surface of the gutta- 
percha mould, by which a copy is produced in relief, a 
perfect reproduction of the original metal model. 

That some idea of the power of the electro-magnetic 
machine might be arrived at, an iron wire was placed . 
in contact with the machine, and became first hot, then 
cherry-red, next of a white heat, then melted. Steel 
wire, on being submitted to the same test, was finally 
dissipated in a stream of brilliant, limiinous, corruscat- 
ing, star-like sparks. 

The visitor may now have a peep into the soldering 
shop, where the process of uniting pieces of work may 
be seen. The parts to be soldered together were held in 
a temporary manner by means of an iron wire, or clips, 
at the junctions of the portions to be xmited perman- 
ently; silver solder mixed with ground borax is 
applied; then the article to be soldered is laid on a 
cinder bed ; the heat to fuse the solder is produced by 
gas, a concentric double tube, the outer tube supplying 
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the solder, and the other supplying a blast of air from 
the steam engine, which unites much utility with a 
limited amount of ornament. After the engraying is 
completed, any roughness which may remain in conse- 
quence of the various processes is removed, and, prepara- 
tory to the articles being passed into the silver roomi or^ 
rather, the depositing room, the grease (if any) adhering 
to their surface is removed by immersing the article in 
a boiling solution of alkali, soda, or potass water* 

You now enter the depositing room, which is set 
apart for the plating of silver and gold. Here you see 
the rich, amber-coloured solution which fills the vats. 
There is a solution of cyanide of silver in the vats^ 
which may be seen suspended from the transverse 
rods of brass, the same as described with regard to 
the large vats in the copper depositing room. There 
are usually a large number of objects in the process 
of being coated with silver ; these, when seen through 
amber-coloured fluid, have the appearance of being of 
gold, but when withdrawn from the vat they appear 
like dead silver. 

On each side, or rather at each end, of these gold 
and silver vats, several workers may be seen standing. 
These gentlemen have opposite to them several 
brass-bristled brushes of a circular form, which 
revolve quickly by means of steam power. Those 
silver-plated articles which have the appearance of 
dead silver are subjected to the operation of these 
brushes, which are kept wet with stale beer ; in a tery 
short time the dead silver appearance disaj^pears/ and 
the shine of bright silver takes its place ; finally, the 
articles are burnished with burnishers, which are made 
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of steel, in various forms ; then the colour, or final 
bumisli, is given with burnishers of turkey stone. 
These burnishers, in order to prevent scratching, are 
lubricated, the articles to be burnished being kept wet 
with a mixture of soap and water. The final brilliancy 
on large surfaces, as well as on small articles, including 
forks, spoons, and other articles for the table, &c., is 
produced by the hands of females — the pabn and fingers 
— ^their hands being from time to time assisted by 
rouge, or polishing powder, much used by silversmiths 
and jewellers to give brightness to their work. Leav- 
ing the lady polishers, and after passing down a* few 
steps, you reach that portion of the room which is set 
apart exclusively for gold, and the place in which the 
deposition of gold is conducted. Here you find various 
articles which have had a bath of gold and were 
finished, while others were in the bath undergoing 
the process, and many that were ready to be dipped* 

The next in order in these great works is the parcel- 
gilding. The mind of man nmst have worked long 
and hard to have brought this art to such perfection* 
Parcel-gilding means that only some parts of an 
article are to be gilded and some that are not ; and as 
the whole of the article must be immersed in the vat 
of gold, care must be taken to protect the parts not to 
be gilded. This is done by means of varnish ; that is 
to say,' the parts not to be gilded are carefully varnished, 
and pver the parts so varnished the gold wiU not touch, 
but the gold creeps slowly and surely on to every part 
that is untouched by varnish, and as soon as the article 
is put into the vat, the silver part, which has been left 
bare, gradually changes to the colour of gold, and those 
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in charge of the wires can give it any thickness of the 
precious metal they desire ; as, for instance, when, not 
long ago, our beloved Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited this establishment, a silver vase was attached to 
its wire by a veteran in the art of metallurgy, and sus- 
pended in the gold solution. 

The Princess having the conducting wire in her tiny 
white hand, it was held between her fingers, and she 
completed the passage of the electric current by plac- 
ing the wires in contact, and by doings so, as above 
stated, the gold crept all over the metallic exposed 
surface of the vase. 

It may be mentioned, as a matter of course, that the 
vase gilded by her Boyal Highness found its way to 
*^' Marlborough fiouse, and will iio doubt be preserved as 

a trophy. 

During this same visit, on the return of the royal 
visitors to the show-'rooms, Miss Elkington presented 
to the Princess a bouquet of rare heath, ferns, and other 
J)lants of nature's own growth. These ferns, plants, 
&c., were tastefiilly arranged in an exquisitely and 
delicately worked basket; the 'latter might be bettei? 
described as being a masterpiece of wicker-work. 

The reader must not suppose that the basket of ferns, 
heaths, &c., were presented to the Princess by Miss 
Elkington only as nature had formed them, because 
such was not the case. Of course nothing can surpass 
the beauty of nature, especially in such a plant as the 
fern, but when garnered and put in a wicker basket 
they die and lose their fresh beauty. Therefore^ in 
order to prevent the shape of the plant being disturbed 
the Elkingtons had caused the ferns, the heath, and 
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the basket, in fact the whole thing, to be covered with 
a delicate film of gold, silvey, and copper; but still the 
heath shook and trembled at the slightest touch. 
Notwithstanding the mysterious influence that had 
been working on the bouquet and basket, every natural 
mark could be traced on each plant. 

During the heat of summer or the cold of winter, 
the want of fresh air or water will not now cause them 
to fade ; they will survive for a long, long time, and 
will remain as a pleasing and lasting record of a visit 
to the town of fine arts, and rough and hard workers, 
paid by the eldest son of our beloved Queen, with his 
graceful and welcome wife, to an independent people, 
who love their God, their Queen, her family, and their 
rights. 

A present which was graciously accepted by the 
Prince of Wales was an album, superbly bound in 
velvet, metal mounted, gilt engraved, emblazoned in 
enamel, and filled with beautiful representations of 
special examples of art workmanship produced at 
Messrs. Elkington's "Works, NewhaU Street. 

In the visitors' book may be seen the names of the 
two fllustrious visitors, signed "Albert Edward, and 
Alexandra,'* with those of their suite, on this occasion. 

Such is the place, the first of its kind in the world, 
where the plate is manufactured especially for the 
Inman Line of steamers, where are produced all the , 
spoons and forks, the dessert knives and forks, the fish 
eating knives and forks, the fish carvers, some orna- 
mented with scrolls and flourishes, as well as with fish 
engraved on the blade, the tea and cofiee pots and 
sugar basins, or tea and coffee sets of every conceivable 
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kind, some made especially for sliip< use, there being 
more wear and tear on board ship than anywhere else. 

Whether for ship-board, the hotel, the private house, 
or even the palace, you may have these articles, highly 
ornamented, or as plain as you please. You may have 
anything you wish engraved on your purchases, no 
matter what it be, or you may have it embossed, 
chased arabesque, or Gothic. There are tea-kettles 
with stands and lamps under them to keep them hot ; 
there are chocolate pots to hold from two to four gills 
each. You can have kettle-stands alone, either em- 
bossed or richly-engraved arabesque, to suit any tea- 
service. There are also tea-urns, which you can have 
engraved, flatted, or embossed, and they are of all sizes, 
forms, and shapes. Next there are to be had toast- 
racks, tea-caddies, and egg-frames, as well as muffineers, 
mustard-pots, salt-cellars, and butter-coolers, in any 
shape, fashion, or size. 

Table bells have not been forgotten, inasmuch as 
there is a very grand assortment, some with statues for 
the handle, some in the form of women without feet, 
supported by their strong thick skirts. 

Next we come upon sugar-baskets of rope silver wire, 
and sugar lifter, lily pattern, or twisted. There are, of 
course, cake baskets of all sizes, fluted and engraved, 
Gothic, embossed, or arabesque. 

There are waiters or salvers, as well as tea-trays of 
every pattern that the mind of man can invent ; some 
have wire and some have moulded borders, while others 
have rope and French gadroon borders. Any of these 
may be made of solid silver, if the purchaser desires it. 

The next things noticed are table candlesticks^ and 
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branches for three Kghts. These branches may be 
fitted with shades, and more than three lights may be • 
had if desired. Of course there are chamber candle- 
sticks of all sorts and sizes. In this vast manufactory, 
as a matter of course, there are cruet frames, soy 
frames, oil and vinegar frames, as well as liqueur frames 
of every kind and quality. These frames are pierced 
for from three to seven bottles ; and for wine and spirit 
bottles, labels of any shape or form may be had. Those 
who have travelled over sea in the well-found mail 
steamers jiow running to every quarter of the globe 
will have noticed the splendid entree dishes, the corner 
or side dishes, placed on the tables for every-day use. 
Most of these are made by this eminent firm. The 
dish-covers may be had to suit any kind of plate 
that ever was made, and any kind of crest handles 
that may be fixed to them, or the crests and mottoes 
engraved on them, and may be of solid silver if 
desired. 

As we go on through this large stock- or show-room 
we come to the larger and more important ornamental 
goods, and commence again with venison, meat, and 
table dishes generally, which may be had to suit any 
dish covers ; and here follow the soup and sauce 
tureens, which may be had richly ornamented, and 
capable of holding from two to five quarts. 

The next in order are the vegetable dishes. These 
may be had plain or with moulding ; with black ebony 
handle, and with or without well for hot water ; they 
may be had with side-bearded handles, or the latter 
may be of white ivory. Hash dishes or cheese tureens, 
sauce and butter boats, show themselves among the 
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stocky with their accompaniments, such as pickle frames^ 
chop or steak dishes — the latter with covers. 

Next we see wine coolers or ice pails, and centre- 
pieces of elaborate finish and great beauty, and in such 
rich assortment as to please the most fastidious taste. 
They may be had with high or low centre glass bowls, 
each with three small bowls suspended, or may be 
richly chased and with figures at the base. 

Next we come to the dessert service, the centre- 
piece of which represents an oak tree, with a stag 
standing under it ; the six side pieces also represent 
oak trees and animals, but on a smaller scale. These 
centre-pieces and Eoman-Greco services, together with 
the candelabrum of seven lights and of various designs, 
are by far too numerous to describe in detail ; to do so 
with justice to the establishment would take the best 
part of a year, and fill two large volumes, 

Notable, however, among the large number of centre- 
pieces is the palm, with figures of the giraffe, ostrich, 
and springbok on the base, richly chased. 

The last item that will be mentioned in this descrip* 
tion is notable because of its historic nature ; it is a 
large centre-piece, 33 inches high, richly chased, to 
carry sis lights, a centre glass bowl, and three smaller 
bowls. The subject is taken from Shakspeare's 
"Tempest,'^ the figures representing Ferdinand^ 
Miranda, and Prospero. Belonging to this there is a 
plateau, as well as four fruit stands to match; the 
latter are 19 inches high, and represent respectively 
Anne Page and Master Slender, Katherine and Petruchio, 
Olivia and Malvolio, and Fahtaff and Mistress Ford, 
As a wind-up to the already long list we find fruit- 
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stands and assiette montees, together with candlesticks 
for India, claret and hot water jngs, inkstands of every 
kind of design, flower stands of much beauty in their 
design ; and, last of all, but by far from being the 
least, is the Communion Plate. There is the flagon 
for IJ, 2, and 3 bottles, the plain chalice, one pint, 
plain inside plate nine inches and ten inches, to which 
ure added the shaped and Gothic flagons of the same 
dimensions. 
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